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Report for 2010 


In a sad year for the Society, we have to record the deaths of two of our Vice- 
Presidents: Elizabeth Jenkins, one of our founders and the author of the first 
modern biography of Jane Austen; and Brian Southam, a scholar of great 
international repute whom we were fortunate to have as our Chairman for many 
years. Obituaries and tributes to both follow in these pages. 

For the first time, the Annual Report carries a picture on the rear cover, as 
well as on the front. This marks the highly successful restoration by Clare Finn of 
the portrait of Edward Austen (later Knight), which is now hanging in Chawton 
House - a fine reproduction of a more convenient size having been presented by 
Richard Knight to take its place in Jane Austen’s House Museum. The restoration 
was funded partly by the Society, which owns the picture, and partly by a fund set 
up by the late Henry Rice and his wife, Anne. The Society is extremely grateful 
for the donations made by Countess M. Ahlefeld-Lautvig, Francis Austen, 
Andrew Bradfield, Professor Marilyn Butler, Margaret A. Doody, Mrs A. P. 
Green. Dr Claudia Johnson. Helen Lefroy, Professor Juliet McMaster, Countess 
Mountbatten, the Earl of Plymouth, Mr and Mrs HJ.B. Rice, Mrs M. Stainton, 
Lady Swire and the Bernard Sunley Foundation. Thanks to their generosity the 
safety of this important painting is guaranteed for years to come. 


Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 

held on Saturday 17 July 2010 
at Chawton House, Hampshire 

(by courtesy of Chawton House Library) 

1 . The President, Richard Knight, welcomed members to the meeting. 

2. Apologies had been received from Fiona Ainsworth, Sharron Bassett, 
Catherine Freeman, Clare Graham, Lady Hylton. Anne Rice and Julie Shorland. 

3 . Minutes of the AGM 2009 were approved by the meeting. 

4. Officers’Reports 

The Chairman. David Selwyn, opened the meeting on a melancholy note to 
record, with very great sadness, the death during the year of Jill Gandy who, for 
a long time had been the assiduous and enthusiastic assistant editor of the News 
Letter. She had begun helping in the days when Helen Lefroy was editor, and 
devotedly worked on the proofs of each issue up to and including that of October 
2009. From time to time she also contributed pithy book reviews. She was a 
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delightful colleague and friend and would be missed very much. An obituary 
would appeal' in the next News Letter. 

The Officers and members of the Committee had, as usual, worked very hard 
throughout the year to ensure the smooth running of the Society and to deal with 
the various matters, both new and on-going, that had arisen either from members, 
the general public, the media or the outside world, all of whom appear to maintain 
an unremitting fascination with Jane Austen. 

The Honorary Secretary, Maureen Stiller, was the first port of call for general 
enquiries of all kinds, and dealt with these with unfailing resourcefulness and good 
humour. Elizabeth Proudman represented the Society as Vice-Chairman, as well 
as chairing the April Committee meeting, when illness prevented the Chairman’s 
attendance, and also the Branch and Group representatives’ meeting. In particular, 
she had been the inspiration behind the events taking place in Winchester over 
the AGM weekend, which members had greatly enjoyed. To Bruce Johnstone 
the Society owed a very great debt of gratitude for getting to grips so rapidly 
with the inevitable complexities of managing its finances, and who brought to 
this onerous task great financial skills, experience and absolute unflappability. 
Lesley Wilson continued to supervise the Society’s publications, working closely 
with the Society’s printer, Tony Hill at Sarsen Press. Rosemary Culley kept the 
membership list in good order, collecting subscriptions and chasing late payers 
with more patience than perhaps they deserved. The Society’s website continued 
to flourish and expand ever more informatively and eye-catchingly under 
Brian Joice’s expert control. Patrick Stokes continued, much to the Society’s 
satisfaction, in his triple role of organizer of the AGM, Chairman of the annual 
conference and representative of the Society on the Jane Austen Memorial Trust 
- three key positions in which his business acumen and genuine sense of humour 
were equally crucial. Over all of this, the President kept a benign and watchful 
eye. In most organisations this position was a purely honorary one, but the Society 
very much appreciated the fact that Richard Knight attended all the Committee 
meetings, and benefited very much from his wisdom and his understanding of 
the Society, as well as from the important connection he provided with Chawton 
House Library, of which he was a Trustee. 

There had been various changes in the roles of the Committee during the 
year. In the light of the Hon Secretary’s increased responsibilities in dealing 
with general enquiries to the Society, Liona Ainsworth had taken over as Minutes 
Secretary and Clare Graham had become Secretary for the Branches and Groups; 
Sharron Bassett had written a valuable paper on the archiving of the Society’s 
material and was liaising with other members of the Committee and Branches 
and Groups representatives with the intention of preparing an online index in due 
course. Deirdre Le Laye had joined the Publications Sub-Committee; and the 
Chairman expressed particular gratitude for her work as Assistant Editor of the 
Report, where her unrivalled knowledge of all things Austenian, and her skill in 
rectifying text had been invaluable. Both she and the Chairman were working to 
ensure that the Report would appear earlier than had been the case recently. 

A major change to the structure of the Committee had been the setting up 
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of an Education Sub-Committee under the chairmanship of Marilyn Joice, with 
Maureen Stiller, Clare Graham and the Chairman as members. In addition to 
determining the possible range and scope of its activities, it was the intention that 
one of its functions should be to arrange the annual Study Day in London, which 
was now likely to take place in future in February rather than in November. 

The Chairman felt that there were two things that distinguished the Jane 
Austen Society from other literary societies, the first being the privilege of having 
a large number of Austen family members attached to it. The second was the 
extensive structure of Branches and Groups belonging to, or affiliated with, the 
main Society, which carried out a remarkable programme of talks, lectures, study 
days, outings, celebration lunches and dinners and other events during the year, 
throughout the UK. Many produced excellent newsletters and journals, and 
several published sets of academic papers, all of which were sent to the Chairman, 
including the News Letter of The Jane Austen Society of Buenos Aires. The 
varied and lively enterprise of the Branches and Groups represented the incessant 
hard work and imaginative planning of a large number of people; and it gave a 
depth and texture to the Society that was surely unparalleled. 

It was important that the activities of the Branches and Groups were recorded 
in the Report, which was subsequently given permanence when published in book 
form (Collected Reports ) every five years; and the Chairman invited all Branches 
and Groups to ensure that their reports were sent to him by the end of March each 
year. 

A most welcome development during the year had been the new Branch 
centred on Exeter, representing South West England, which had been set up by 
Maggie Lane. She had recruited members, formed a committee and arranged an 
inaugural study day on 7 August 2009. This was the second time that Maggie had 
been responsible for a new group, since she set up the first ever regional branch, 
the Bath and Bristol Group, in 1987. The flourishing of Branches and Groups 
today was ultimately the result of her vision then. 

Progress with various projects had been made during the year. The investigation 
of Mrs Sherwood’s papers, to which Tony Corley had devoted so much time, had 
been brought to fruition when Maureen Stiller, in America to represent the Society 
at the JASNA AGM in October, visited the University of California to inspect the 
manuscript; the result had been the article included in the Report. The reburial 
of the remains of Jane’s great-uncle Francis Austen of Sevenoaks was a matter to 
which the Society accorded great importance. It was he who had paid for George 
Austen’s education, thus enabling him to become a clergyman. His remains had 
rested in the crypt of St Nicholas, Sevenoaks, until about ten years ago when, with 
the other burials, they were removed to Oxford for study by an archaeological 
group. On their eventual return they were interred in the churchyard in unmarked 
graves. Since there was an Austen family tomb in the churchyard, Deirdre Le 
Faye had proposed that Francis and his wife be recovered from the general burial 
area and placed inside it, but the church had been regrettably slow in providing the 
necessary information about where in the churchyard they lay at present. Anthony 
Finney, who attended the church, and Deirdre were working on this with Vivian 
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Branson, of the Kent Branch, who had been actively pursuing the matter for some 
time. Vivian, in addition, had to be congratulated for the excellent Tonbridge 
Project, which had been launched in September and which made available to the 
public a great deal of information about the Austens’ connection with the town. 

Another matter causing concern was the state of the Jane Austen Garden 
in Lyme Regis. Since the recent rebuilding of that part of the seafront, it had 
become an arid area devoid of flowers or seats. The bust of Jane, although not 
of any great distinction, had gone missing, and the plaque which the Society had 
installed, comparatively recently, was very badly worn. Since it was not very 
happily worded, the best solution might be to remove it altogether and re-carve 
the original, much superior, plaque unveiled by Sir Hugh Smiley. Meanwhile 
the South West Branch, and in particular their President, Diana Shervington, was 
entering into negotiations with the council about re-planting the area. 

The Society was pleased to note that the Worthing Society proposed to install 
a plaque to commemorate Jane Austen’s visit to the town in 1805; this had been 
instigated by Janet Clarke, the fruits of whose researches had been included in the 
Report and News Letter. 

The presentation of sets of Collected Reports and the Austen Verses to 
university libraries was now underway, and volumes were also to be given to the 
Hampshire Record Office and the Centre for Kentish Studies. This was exactly 
in line with the Society’s aim of making knowledge about Jane Austen and her 
family and times as widely available as possible, while meeting its obligation as 
a charity to demonstrate public benefit. 

There were two significant online projects to which the Society had given its 
attention. The first was Ronald Dunning’s Akin to Jane website, where he intended 
to set up a large expansion of Joan Corder’s unpublished manuscript providing 
genealogical information on the Austen family; this would eventually provide an 
unprecedented amount of material on a freely available database, and the Society 
had allocated a grant towards it. Secondly, it was hoped to put the integrated 
indexes of the Collected Reports online, thus supplying a convenient research tool 
that would be added to as each new volume, with its own index, appeared. 

In recent years the Society had made funds available for the restoration of 
portraits of significant members or connections of the Austen family, and was 
now proceeding with that of the Revd Edward Cooper. Although still in private 
hands it would, on restoration, hang at Chawton Cottage on a long-term loan. 
Similarly, a hitherto unknown drawing of James Edward Austen-Leigh, which 
the Society had had restored and framed, would take the place in the cottage, for 
the next couple of years, of the portrait of his father, James Austen, which was 
currently being returned to its home at Isel Hall in Cumbria. Isel, three miles 
from Cockermouth, was a great Tudor house with a pele tower and was open to the 
public every Monday afternoon in summer. Because it came into the possession 
of Mrs Richard Arthur Austen-Leigh, it had an interesting collection of Austen 
pictures and manuscripts, including a fine portrait of James Leigh Perrot and the 
two heavily crossed letters that Admiral Francis wrote to his fiancee Mary Gibson 
at the time of Trafalgar. 
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The major restoration project of the year had been the portrait of Edward Austen 
(Knight), which had been on display in the Cottage for many years in a space hardly 
large enough for it. When it became known that it belonged not to the Memorial 
Trust but to the Society it was decided to move it to its original home at Chawton 
House, so that it could hang with the other family portraits. Coincidentally, Henry 
and Anne Rice had worked very hard to raise a large sum of money from a number 
of extremely generous donors for the purpose of having it cleaned and restored, 
as part of their researches into the Rice portrait. With an additional contribution 
from the Society, that work had now been completed by the restorer Clare Finn, 
and had resulted in a superb and handsome picture. This would now be given a 
new and larger frame and hung on the staircase of Chawton House Library. It was 
a matter of great regret that Henry Rice did not live to see the restored painting; 
members will have read the announcement of his death in the News Letter, but the 
Society was extremely grateful to Anne Rice for continuing assiduously with the 
fundraising. Richard Knight would present a more appropriately sized and framed 
photograph of the restored portrait to hang in the Cottage. All these arrangements 
were made with the full approval of the Memorial Trust. 

In September 2009, the Society held a very successful conference at the 
University of Kent. The conference papers, published in the Report, included 
one by Mark Bollard and Alison Cresswell on the holdings in the Centre for 
Kentish Studies, and one by Clare Graham on Mrs Austen and Mr Fenton, which 
contained fascinating and important new information about the Kentish Austens. 
In addition, instead of the annual Study Day taking place in London in 2009, it was 
held at Lucy Cavendish College in Cambridge and was chaired by its President, 
Professor Janet Todd. It was both enjoyable and well supported, and Professor 
Todd was thanked for her work on it, together with all she had done for the Society, 
as she had now stepped down from the Committee. With the bicentenaries of 
the publication of Jane Austen’s novels coming up over the next few years, the 
Committee had decided that the conference in each respective year would be built 
round that particular novel. Thus the 2011 conference would take place in Devon 
and be based on Sense and Sensibility, Maggie Lane and the South West Branch 
had already offered their help in planning it. Before then, however, there was the 
Harrogate conference to look forward to in September 2010; both the Chairman 
and Patrick Stokes were particularly grateful to Marilyn Joice for all the work she 
had done on it during 2009. 

The Chairman announced that the Society’s senior Vice-President, Elizabeth 
Jenkins, would celebrate her 105th birthday at the end of October 2010, and would 
thus be receiving her second telegram from the Queen - telegrams were apparently 
sent only on every fifth year after the age of 100 - and any member wishing to send 
a birthday card could do so care of Lady Hylton, who would take them to the home 
in which Miss Jenkins lived. The Chairman had Lady Hylton’s address. 

Members who had visited Steventon Church would be interested to know that 
the Revd Canon Michael Kenning, the rector, would be leaving. He had been a great 
friend to the Society, and had done an enormous amount to promote knowledge of 
Jane Austen, particularly among visitors to the church of St Nicholas; and it was a 
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great pleasure to know that he intended to keep up his connection with the Society, 
after ‘succeeding to a stall’ as a canon of Winchester. 

Turning to the wider world, readers of the Spectator would have seen P.D. 
James’s reflection on her annual re-reading of Jane Austen that ‘each of the novels 
had the same basic plot, the story of a virtuous and attractive woman who overcame 
difficulties, including the lack of a mother, to win the husband of her choice’. 
In other words. Lady James concluded, ‘Mills & Boon written by a genius’. In 
December, the Church Times published an excellent article by Pamela Tudor- 
Craig entitled ‘Eating Turkies and being snowed in’, in which she examined Jane 
Austen’s Christmas. The author noted that, despite Emma having just refused an 
offer of marriage from Mr Elton, and being surrounded by her father and her entire 
family (five children, their entourage, their parents and their uncle on Christmas 
Day), all Jane Austen told the reader was that the weather continued to provide an 
excuse for Emma to stay indoors and not go to church! 

An altogether less elevated piece of journalism was perpetrated by the Jersey 
Evening Post. In an article on ‘Those who had everything ... but needed more’ it 
listed a number of ‘celebrity shoplifters’ including Winona Ryder, Farrah Fawcett, 
and Courtney Love. However, the surprise was that the list also included ‘the 
wealthy novelist Jane Austen’, who was ‘arrested in 1799 and stood trial for 
pocketing a piece of lace’ .This was accompanied by a reproduction of the engraving 
of the Andrews portrait. Mr Adrian Light spotted this and immediately wrote to the 
editor of the Jersey Evening Post, which elicited the following retraction on 18 
March: ‘While we cannot libel the dead, I have been asked if we could clarify 
an error that appeared in a story in Monday’s paper, about famous shoplifters. 
Contrary to what appeared on page 11 of that edition, novelist Jane Austen was not 
a thief. It was in fact her wealthy aunt, also called Jane, who was arrested in 1799 
after pocketing a piece of lace. Somewhere along the editing process the word 
“aunt” was accidentally taken out, leading to a photo of the novelist being included 
on the page. Sorry, Miss Austen.’ 

The President thanked the Chairman for his report. 

The Honorary Secretary, Maureen Stiller, advised that the membership 
figures for the year ended 30 June 2010 stood at 1589. This figure took account of 
73 members who had joined during the year, 25 who had resigned, 22 who had died 
and 4 whose post had been returned. It excluded members whose subscriptions 
were overdue. 

Some members had not updated their subscription payments to reflect the new 
fee of £20 and she asked if they would check their Bank statements, direct debits 
or standing orders to ensure the correct payment was made. She also reminded 
members to notify Rosemary Culley, the Membership Secretary, if they had moved, 
or were moving home, or had changed their Bank; and to ensure that their Bank 
included their full membership number on any payment made to the Society on 
their behalf. 

The Honorary Treasurer, Bruce Johnstone, referred to the Statement of 
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Financial Activities for the year ending December 2009 reproduced in the Society’s 
current Annual Report. It showed a deficit of income against expenditure compared 
to a surplus in the previous year. Several significant factors contributed to this 
loss: a sizeable reduction in interest received on accounts, due to extremely low 
rates from early in the year; decreased sales of publications (also a symptom of the 
economic climate); increased printing and postage costs; expenditure of allocated 
grant funds; and write down of stock valuation. 

On the positive side, the changes to the annual subscription rate had resulted 
in an increase in receipts but, sadly, lessened by members not remembering to 
adjust their payments. Gift Aid recovery also increased but this included a one- 
off benefit of the recovery of several past years’ refunds, so future sums would be 
more modest. Each of the Branches had also produced a surplus, which added to 
the overall picture. 

He said that, overall, the Society’s financial position remained in good shape, 
but the Trustees continued to review income and costs to maintain this, especially 
given the adverse economic climate. In this respect, postage rates, particularly to 
overseas, had risen sharply, and he asked the President to seek approval from the 
membership for an increase in the annual overseas membership subscription rate to 
£30 per annum, and to the Annual Accounts. Both were supported unanimously. 

Finally, he thanked the Branches for the willing support they had given him in 
his new role, and thanked his predecessor, Jill Williams, for her extensive help and 
advice in the handover of duties and beyond. 

5. Any Other Business 

5.1 The Committee was thanked, from the floor, for all the work that had gone into 
the production of the very impressive Annual Report. 

5.2 A member made reference to the reproduction in the last News Letter of a 
£5 banknote showing a portrait of Jane Austen on the reverse. The Chairman 
explained that this had been sent to the Society from a company which specialised 
in incorporated security systems, and which had produced the note in support of a 
tender to De La Rue for work in printing Bank notes. The member reported that 
one had now appeared for sale on ebay, but had been told by De La Rue that this 
was illegal. The Hon. Secretary felt that as the tender had been unsuccessful, this 
might not be the case but would see if she could find any further information. 

5.3 Maggie Lane had written to Lyme Regis Town Council about the bust of 
Jane Austen which had disappeared from the seafront garden during the coastal 
stabilisation works. The Town Council had said that none of their own staff could 
shed light on the matter and the West Dorset District Council engineers involved 
in the work claimed that the bust had been missing before work commenced. 
However, Mowlem, the contractors, did not appear to have been contacted on the 
matter. 

6. Date of Next Meeting: Saturday, 16 July 2011 
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Brian S out ham 
1931-2010 



Brian Southam, who died on 7 October 2010 at his holiday home in France, aged 79, 
was a scholar and academic publisher who freely gave much of his time, thought 
and energy to the Jane Austen Society over several decades. Invited to join the 
committee in 1969, at a time when it consisted largely of Hampshire worthies, he 
brought a much-needed intellectual rigour to proceedings. Succeeding to the post 
of Chairman in 1990, he set about widening the scope of the committee, in terms 
both of membership and of activity. Under Brian’s Chairmanship the Society 
became innovative and democratic, with full-day AGMs, proper elections, regular 
News Letters, charitable status, annual conferences and a burgeoning number of 
regional branches, while its publication list expanded and flourished. 

If on public occasions Brian sometimes appeared a little stiff and formal, this 
was because he took his duties seriously, and was fundamentally a shy and modest 
man - though one with an impish sense of humour. I found him unfailingly helpful 
and kind. He established real friendships based on mutual respect with others 
prominent in the Jane Austen world, including scholars, Austen descendants and 
a succession of JASNA Presidents. He was deeply interested in the work of the 
Jane Austen Memorial Trust at Chawton Cottage and for some years served as a 
Trustee, forging useful links between the Society and the Trust. Suffering health 
problems, Brian stepped down as JAS Chairman in 2005 - probably much to 
the relief of his wife, who had long thought he gave too much of his time to the 
Society, though committee meetings did not seem the same without his wise, 
calm and benevolent presence. 

Brian was born in London in 1931 and, apart from evacuation to Folkestone 
and Taunton, and two periods at the University of Oxford, he spent most of 
his life in the capital; perhaps that’s why he never felt the need to drive. For 
a brief time he lectured at the University of London before joining Routledge, 
the academic publisher, working his way up to become its editorial director. In 
1980 he purchased the publishing firm of Athlone, building its reputation over 20 
years until selling to Continuum (which had also bought Hambledon, publisher 
of many of the ‘Jane Austen and ...’ books) and retiring from business, though he 
continued writing to the end. 
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His contribution to Jane Austen scholarship was wide-ranging, from the 1964 
much-reprinted Jane Austen’s Literary Manuscripts , to the 2007 Reception of Jane 
Austen in Europe, with his popular Jane Austen and the Navy (2000) prominent 
among many other books and articles. He authenticated her only known play. 
Sir Charles Grandison, and edited volumes of critical writing on her work. Jane 
Austen was by no means his only literary interest, however, and he was also 
the author of books about Tennyson and T.S. Eliot. It is understood that he was 
working on a history of the resort novel at the time of his death - striking into a 
new path, just as Jane Austen herself had done at the end of her life, with perhaps 
the earliest example of the genre, known to us as Sanditon. The parallel might 
have pleased him. 

Brian married rather late in life, and had a son and a daughter. It is poignant 
that he died barely a month after his dear friend and founding member of the 
Society, the Jane Austen biographer Elizabeth Jenkins. Brian, who regularly 
visited her in the nursing home to which she was eventually admitted, used 
always to bring news of her to the JAS AGM. She reached the amazing age of 
105; he was a quarter of a century her junior. Their passing leaves a sad gap in the 
world of Jane Austen scholarship, but their work lives on. and they will long be 
remembered with affection and respect as the two towering figures in the history 
of the Jane Austen Society. 

Maggie Lane 


Tributes and recollections 

As a Jane Austen scholar, publisher, and Chairman of the Jane Austen Society for 
fifteen years, Brian had the gift of speaking to academic and popular audiences 
alike. This collection of tributes indicates our respect and affection for a towering 
figure in Jane Austen studies. 

Tom Carpenter (a Trustee of the Jane Austen Memorial Trust) writes from Jane 
Austen’s House Museum, Chawton, Hants: 

From the earliest days of the Museum coming into being in the 1950s, Brian 
Southam was in touch with my late grandfather, T. Edward Carpenter, offering 
help and advice on the sources and availability of objects, and assistance 
with academic resources. As time progressed, he became more involved with 
the running of the Jane Austen Society, which kept him in contact with those 
administering the Museum. In later years especially, when the Museum attracted 
large visitor numbers from all over the world, he became the main conduit for 
keeping the Society’s membership informed of the Museum’s progress. 

As Chairman of the Society, he often accepted the invitation of the Memorial 
Trustees to attend their meetings. The Trustees were grateful for his views, his 
input to their discussions, and his following up of decisions. Given his academic 
background and his access to research facilities, he was always willing to answer 
research and academic enquiries sent to the Museum. Ever gentle and diplomatic, 
he would return historic and factually researched responses to even the most 
unusual or esoteric questions. 
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Whenever he was in the vicinity, he would call by the Museum, and was 
always charming and encouraging to the staff and volunteers. After the retail 
bookshop facility was opened in the 1980s as one of Jean Bowden’s many 
initiatives as curator, he would always check to see what new titles were available 
to buy off the shelf, even though he generally knew about their publication already. 
An especially popular highlight among his many titles is Jane Austen and the 
Navy, which includes a superbly detailed history of the careers of Jane Austen’s 
brothers Admiral Sir Francis Austen and Rear Admiral Charles Austen. Several 
of his books, published by his company the Athlone Press, not only benefitted 
the Museum’s retail, but were also a key element in the Austen-focussed research 
resources that the Museum was by then building up. 

In the early years of this century, Brian supported the opportunity to seek 
Heritage Lottery Funding for the highly successful development of the Museum. 
It evolved in two stages: the reinterpretation of the internal display in 2005, and 
the major development in 2009 to coincide with the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the Austens’ arrival at Chawton; that included the provision of a new Learning 
Centre building, discreetly placed to match the site. 

Brian Southam will long be read and remembered for the extensive material 
he collated and published about so many fascinating and intriguing aspects of 
Jane Austen’s work and life, all of which endures for our ongoing pleasure. 

Kathryn Sutherland writes from Oxford: 

As an undergraduate in the early 1970s I had heard vaguely of Mary Lascelles - 
her Jane Austen and Her Art ( 1939) was still considered required reading - but R. 
W. Chapman meant nothing to me. By contrast, Brian Southam was a name we 
all knew. His brain-child. The Critical Heritage Series, had been launched under 
his general editorship in the 1960s from the publishers Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
where he then worked. Its early volumes were a revelation to a generation of 
students trained in the orthodoxy of close reading. For those of us encouraged to 
look no further than the author’s [sic] page for meaning, they carried a faint whiff 
of subversion, hinting at different ways of reading and offering the unsettling 
possibility that readers in the past had other tastes. Writing at the time in Review 
of English Studies about two Critical Heritage volumes that had appeared in 1968 
(Brian’s own Jane Austen and the Thackeray edited by Geoffrey Tillotson and 
Donald Hawes), A.O.J. Cockshut observed that they indicated ‘a trend, which 
I personally welcome, but which is bound to be controversial. They are . . . 
shots fired in the battle between the “historical” and the “pure” appreciation of 
literature.’ 

That there ever was such a controversy now appears startling, so steeped 
have we become in the critical fashions of reception and contextualized and 
historicized reading - fashions that are overwhelmingly powerful since the rise 
of mass digitization. But it was so, and Brian Southam’s Critical Heritage Series 
armed a generation of student readers with new kinds of evidence. 

Later at Oxford, I worked with Mary Lascelles, already long retired, on a 
doctorate on Scottish Literature. At the time it did not seem odd that we never 
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discussed Jane Austen. But we often discussed Mary Lascelles’s mentor R.W. 
Chapman, whom she revered, and their shared love of Dr Johnson. Only much 
later when I began to work on Jane Austen did I meet Brian Southam and in doing 
so join up for myself these three commanding figures of twentieth-century Jane 
Austen studies. 

Brian too had been supervised as a graduate student by the formidable Mary 
Lascelles; and he had served an apprenticeship to Chapman, assisting with the late 
editing of the juvenilia. Mary Lascelles had steered Brian towards Jane Austen’s 
manuscripts and a synthesis of her own critical approach with Chapman’s editorial 
procedures. The result was Jane Austen ’s Literary Manuscripts , published in 1964 
and reissued in 2001, the first sustained analysis of their development. Brian 
fused his teachers’ methods with his own special brand of humour, tact, and risk. 
In Chapman’s case, he went beyond his master, discovering and communicating 
what often eluded the elder scholar - the evidence of Jane Austen’s genius in the 
making from the signs on the manuscript page. Later in the 1980s, as publisher 
at the Athlone Press, Brian reintroduced through The Jane Austen Library 
Chapman’s pioneering transcriptions and editions of the manuscripts to a new 
generation of readers. 

Brian’s love of Jane Austen was abiding; his respect for the work of Mary 
Lascelles and Chapman was rightly enduring. His own historical and critical 
works, student guides, and editions were milestones in a long career and leading 
signs of fresh directions in Jane Austen studies. In recent years he lent his 
expertise to a new generation of editors and produced a valuable Students ’ Guide 
to the Later Manuscript Works (2007). He was unfailingly generous with time 
and advice in his encouragement of my work. In May 2010, when he was too ill 
to visit Oxford, he readily joined a small group of international scholars testing 
the Jane Austen’s Fiction Manuscripts Digital Edition. Not only did he test it 
thoroughly from his home computer, he was also the first to send in corrections. 
In a late note, accompanying a second copy of his Students’ Guide to the Later 
Manuscript Works , he wrote to me: ‘Could I trouble you to pass this one on to 
a deserving student - that is supposing you approve of it sufficiently to place it 
in the hands of an impressionable mind!’ I know of no better guide than Brian 
Southam for an impressionable and enquiring student of Jane Austen. 

Isobel Grundy writes from Canada: 

I didn’t know Brian Southam well. Our paths crossed occasionally in the Jane 
Austen world of which he was a full-fledged citizen long before I began visiting 
from the neighbouring territory of the earlier eighteenth century. I see looking 
back at emails that when he sent me a query about seaside novels (in connection 
with Sanditon) in 2008 he took quite a formal tone. Like many others, however, 
I owe him a debt for his chairmanship of the Jane Austen Society, and when our 
paths did cross he was always delightful to talk to. 

His passing is a sorrow to his colleagues all over the world not only because 
of his personal qualities but because of what his career represents. Brian came to 
Jane Austen studies at a time when the field was expanding and shape-shifting in 
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extraordinary ways. Elizabeth Jenkins, author of arguably the first modern life of 
Jane Austen (1938) and one of the founders of the Jane Austen Society (1940), 
later wrote that ‘the wide audience whose knowledge of the novels is confined to 
television versions ... would not understand how awful a figure Dr Chapman was 
to us in the 1940s.’ She then named Brian Southam as one of those carrying on and 
upholding the Chapman legacy. Brian defined himself the same way. His ‘Mrs. 
Leavis & Miss Austen: the “critical theory” reconsidered’ ( Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction , June 1962) proffers as identification his work for Chapman on editing 
the juvenilia, and pays a compliment in the body of its text to ‘Dr Chapman, 
the greatest Jane Austen scholar.’ In 2009 Brian published ‘A Life among the 
Manuscripts: Following in the Steps of Dr. Chapman.’ 

Elizabeth Jenkins found that many reviews of her biography ‘were both tepid 
and denigratory . . . because [the reviewers] felt it was a dead bore to have to 
read about Jane Austen at all.’ Even Chapman in the TLS judged it a point in her 
favour that she was ‘always willing to believe that this great artist knew what she 
was about . . . where other critics have been in a hurry to assume ignorance or 
failure.’ 

Brian Southam’s body of scholarly and critical work was predicated on 
Austen’s knowing exactly what she was about. ‘Mrs Leavis & Jane Austen’ 
takes to task the patronising assumptions of Scrutiny in 1941-4. His major 
Austen publications (apart from valuable editions and casebooks) each tackles a 
huge and crucial issue: her methods of composition (in his study of her literary 
manuscripts, 1964), her reception history (in two volumes in the indispensable 
Critical Heritage series, 1968 and 1987), her relation to a British national icon 
in Jane Austen and the Navy, 2000, and something to balance her much-vaunted 
Englishness in editing with Anthony Mandal The Reception of Jane Austen in 
Europe, 2007. 

‘I do not write for such dull elves / As have not a great deal of ingenuity 
themselves.’ The level of understanding among Jane Austen readers has surely 
risen since Elizabeth Jenkins’s reviewers and Q.D. Leavis. For this Brian Southam 
deserves considerable credit. 

Jocelyn Harris writes from New Zealand: 

I met Brian Southam just once, on a hot summer’s day in Winchester, where his 
stylish white suit, flowing hair, and Panama hat added an air of French elegance to 
our gathering. I had always admired his Critical Heritage volumes on Jane Austen 
(1968, 1987), for here he tracked down a mass of published and unpublished 
materials, much of it obscure. We are now so used to thinking of her as a genius 
that I was astonished to encounter responses that were biassed, self-interested, 
or just plain inadequate. At times, indeed, these opinionated voices resemble the 
wildly disparate views on Mansfield Park assembled by a gleeful Jane Austen 
herself. Just as impressive were Brian’s witty, intelligent introductions charting 
both the fitful progress of her reputation and the development of modern literary 
criticism within the arena of her works. Every Jane Austen scholar depends on 
these invaluable volumes, which must have launched a thousand theses. 
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Brian was daring again to argue that early representations of Jane Austen as a 
domestic saint encouraged ‘a cult of appreciation in which biographical details and 
literary commentary were easily and uncritically mingled.’ In defiance of those 
who subscribed to what Donald Greene critiqued as the ‘myth’ of her limitation, 
he proved in Jane Austen and the Navy (2000) just how much she knew about 
the Napoleonic wars in particular. Thus like Jane Austen herself, Brian was a 
crossover author, who appealed to both popular and scholarly audiences. 

Brian seemed to believe that the writer, not the critic, should be the centre of 
attention for his careful and comprehensive analyses served primarily to enhance 
the reading of Jane Austen. After the Critical Heritage volumes persuaded me 
that Jane Austen studies could cope with yet another critic, I was equally inspired 
by Brian’s pioneering account in Jane Austen’s Literary Manuscripts: A Study of 
the Novelist’s Development through the Surviving Papers (1964) to explore the 
cancelled chapters of Persuasion for myself. His Jane Austen: A Students’ Guide 
to the Later Manuscript Works (2007) was a valuable addition to that earlier 
work. 

Although we did not know each other personally, I was touched that Brian 
was such a generous mentor to me, reading some of my work before publication 
and modestly sending me his own articles in manuscript. Up until his death last 
year, he was still working on two new books, one about Jane Austen and the 
professions and the other about Jane Austen and seaside novels. His introduction 
to ‘Jane Austen beside the Seaside, a Story of Romance, from Sidmouth to 
Sanditon’ will appear in Persuasions, the journal of the Jane Austen Society of 
North America. 

Edward Copeland writes from California: 

As I filed out of Brian Southam’s Memorial Service with other members of the 
Jane Austen Society on a freezing day this past December, our talk naturally turned 
to Brian and to our shared amusement that we were only one small corner of 
Brian’s life. Each of the speakers at the service had addressed the part of Brian’s 
life that he or she had known - school days, university, publishing, scholarship, 
family, Athlone - and each of these recollections seemed enough for an entire life. 
A curious experience, we admitted, that we Austen people felt the same, as if we 
had been the exclusive recipients of Brian’s larger-than-life energies. 

My own relationship with Brian might slide into the category of friendly 
colleague in Jane Austen studies. A more accurate description would be ‘humble 
admirer’. I came across his Jane Austen: The Critical Heritage when I was in 
my first job and still looking for a pathway into English literature. For me, this 
book, just published, seemed a kind of marvel. It was exactly the kind of thing 
a person would want to know, but the book uncovered such wayward and odd 
opinions, some of them familiar-sounding (sort of), but all of them slightly off- 
kilter. Although I certainly didn’t understand what Brian’s research meant, as it 
takes time to digest these things, one thing dawned on me. It was exactly what I 
wanted to do, to get my hands dirty, find a big library with a lot of stuff in it and 
bring some equally interesting wreckage of the past to the surface. 
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I eventually found my library, the British Library, and my project, novels that 
Jane Austen read or might have read, and the big problem, the one that comes 
after all the fun, the writing itself. I never cross Russell Square without thinking 
of Brian. It’s where he had his Athlone Press offices and where I first met him, 
to ask his advice on how to focus the massive tip of material I had dug up. At the 
memorial service, every speaker particularly mentioned Brian’s great generosity, 
something that I experienced myself. Brian could not have been more helpful, 
steering his questions, helping me to articulate the hot spots that would be the 
most illuminating, and, mainly, encouraging me to keep on. 

After that we kept in touch through the Jane Austen Society, occasional 
correspondence, exchanges of books and far too infrequent opportunities for 
lunch. My finest memory, in fact, was one of these at the British Museum, his treat 
in return for a small Jane Austen Society favour. It took place soon after Brian’s 
major heart surgery. It was like having Apollo sitting across from you. Brian’s 
colour had returned, his spirits were soaring, he was simply incandescent. I can’t 
remember a thing else. I was blown away by the same vast energy his closest 
friends had been describing at the memorial service, his joy in life, his love of 
the mind, scholarship, Jane Austen, the world. It was breathtaking. This is a small 
window on Brian’s genius for life, an addition to the expressions of gratitude that 
so many of us owe him, one of the great men of Jane Austen studies. 

Juliet McMaster writes from Canada: 

With most men, hair gets scanter as they get older. Not Brian’s. That wavy 
forelock of his may have turned from dark to grey to nearly white above his 
handsome face, but when I last saw him, at the ‘New Directions in Jane Austen 
Studies’ conference at Chawton in 2009, it was still there, waving like a banner to 
the wind. 

Back in 1970, after I had helped to organize a conference for the centenary 
of Dickens’s death, I bethought me that 1975 was the bicentenary of Jane 
Austen’s birth, and that there jolly well ought to be a conference for that occasion 
too, convened by me. Alas, four decades later, we are thinking about another 
bicentenary, this time for her death. 

Of course when I looked about for the very best Jane Austen people to invite 
as plenary speakers, the great B.C. Southam was at the top of the list. Jane 
Austen’s Literary Manuscripts and Jane Austen: The Critical Heritage, were 
already the volumes that every Jane Austen scholar had to have, not just on a 
bookshelf but to hand on the desk. His revisions of Chapman’s edition were under 
way. Jane Austen and the Navy, and much, much more, were yet to come. I was 
a nobody, and Edmonton in western Canada wasn’t exactly the Piccadilly Circus 
of scholarship. But if you start early enough, even Big Fish can’t claim they are 
otherwise occupied three years down the road. And to my delight B.C. Southam 
accepted the invitation to speak at the Jane Austen Bicentennial Conference at 
the University of Alberta. So did Lionel Trilling, Walton Litz, Barbara Hardy, 
Norman Page, and George Whalley - all big names of the day, and most of them 
major Jane Austen scholars. I had a constellation of stars! In the event, Lionel 
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Trilling couldn’t come. Just three weeks before the conference, he learned of the 
cancer that killed him within the year. But Brian was there, and gave a brilliant 
paper that linked first with last, Northanger Abbey with Sanditon. 

That Bicentennial Conference of 1975, though it collected a mere 130 
delegates, was a historic occasion. Jack Grey and Henry Burke got together there; 
and presently, with Joan Austen-Leigh, they founded the Jane Austen Society of 
North America. Jack listed the speakers and delegates of our conference as the 
first ‘patrons’ of the new Society. Since then, as we all know, the North American 
society has flourished, and Brian has been a cherished speaker. 

When I edited the papers from the conference as a book for Macmillan, Jane 
Austen’s Achievement , I duly asked the speakers for their papers. Knowing of 
Brian’s connection with Athlone Press, I thought his paper, so stimulating in 
the delivery, would be the very model of a manuscript. Wrong! It was the most 
tortuous piece of typescript-plus-handwriting I’d ever laid eyes on, with no 
paragraph indentation, and handwritten additions that curled intricately up and 
down the margins. If doctors are the worst practitioners in their own cases, the 
same may be said, I learned, of publishers! 

While JASNA was hatching, Brian generously nominated me as the speaker 
to address the Jane Austen Society, the senior organization; and that became my 
first experience of the Chawton summer occasions, with the marquee on the lawn, 
and the elegant tea that followed Sir Hugh Smiley’s lightening business meeting 
and my talk. Chawton House, yet to be rescued by Sandy Lerner, was mouldering 
then. I met Elizabeth Jenkins; I was introduced by Lady Smiley to her portrait 
by Augustus John. Brian was there, with forelock waving, and he delivered the 
gracious vote of thanks after my talk. These are things one remembers. 

At the ‘New Directions’ conference in 2009, all those years later, Brian and 
I reminisced about the 1975 conference. I’m glad Brian and I had that piece of 
history in common. And, when I saw him for the last time in Chawton, I’m glad 
he remembered it. 
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Elizabeth Jenkins, CBE 
1905-2010 
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This is an opportunity to remember with much gratitude the three founders of the 
Jane Austen society: Beatrix and Dorothy Darnell and Elizabeth Jenkins. 

The Darnell sisters had retired from London in the 1930s and come to live in 
Alton. There they found many reminders of Jane Austen and her family. Dorothy 
was particularly distressed to see that the house in Chawton where Mrs Austen, 
Cassandra and Jane had lived was much run down, and rented out as three 
tenements, the main room on the ground floor used by the local lending library. 
Prompted by her love and gratitude for Jane Austen’s novels, Dorothy Darnell 
wrote to Elizabeth Jenkins whose biography of Jane Austen, the first ever, had 
recently been published, to enlist her support in acquiring the rundown house 
as a base for a society devoted to Jane Austen and her novels. Elizabeth Jenkins 
agreed without hesitation; a small committee was collected. The first meeting was 
held on 19 May 1940. But it was war-time, the enemy had reached the French 
coast. It was agreed to wait. Mr Hugh Curtis, the leading local historian whose 
ancestor had been Jane Austen’s apothecary, agreed to be chairman, Elizabeth 
Jenkins and Dorothy Darnell to share the work of secretary, and Beatrix Darnell 
to be Treasurer. 

Elizabeth Jenkins was born in 1905, and with her two brothers grew up in 
their father’s preparatory school in Hertfordshire. She then went away to a girl’s 
school before spending three years at Newnham College, Cambridge, where she 
read history and English Literature. She then moved to London and lodged on the 
edge of Bloomsbury and kept herself by teaching. Miss Pernel Strachey, principal 
of Newnham College, had introduced Elizabeth to Virginia Woolf and she would 
occasionally be invited to call at their house in Bloomsbury. But Elizabeth was 
shy and inexperienced and did not enjoy being summoned, so did not keep in 
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touch. In 1929, the year her first novel was published, her father bought for her 
a small house on Hampstead Heath. There she lived, at first ‘in rather threadbare 
elegance’, according to the novelist Elizabeth Bowen, until in the 1990s she could 
no longer live alone and moved to a nursing home. The house had been a short 
walk to a bus which took her regularly to the Reading Room at the British Museum 
where she could do the extensive research for the eleven non-fiction books, mainly 
biographies, which she published. Elizabeth the Great, published in 1958, was 
particularly successful and reprinted frequently. 

The committee of the lane Austen Society met very occasionally during the 
war. Elizabeth was working in London in various ministries, Edward Knight, owner 
of the house in Chawton, was serving abroad. Lady Smiley joined the committee 
in 1945, and thus began many years of supporting her husband. Sir Hugh Smiley, 
whose unobtrusive efficiency and charm ran the Society as Secretary for almost 
forty years. 

A first priority was to buy the house from Edward Knight, who was willing to 
sell it for £3000 but without vacant possession. The Society’s bank account totalled 
£144 8s. Id, members totalled 277, including 11 life members. A letter published 
in The Times appealing for contributions to buy the house brought £558 15s. lid. 
Within days a letter came from a Mr T. Edward Carpenter, offering to buy the house 
as a memorial to his son who had been killed in the war. The house thus became 
the property of the lane Austen Memorial Trust, but furniture and items given or 
loaned to the Society remained the responsibility of the Society. Mr Carpenter 
found alternative accommodation for one of the tenants reluctant to move from 
Chawton. The house was repaired, decorated and made ready to welcome visitors. 
In July 1949 the Duke of Wellington, by now president of the lane Austen Society, 
led celebrations for the official opening of lane Austen’s House in Chawton. In 
1956 the Annual General Meeting was held in the grounds of Chawton House for 
the first time, a privilege which continues by courtesy of Sandy Lerner. 

Elizabeth Jenkins continued to take a full share in the frequently complicated 
business of running the house in Chawton where the Austens had lived. Over 
the years she continued to publish articles on a variety of subjects in the Annual 
Report. In 1963 she gave the Annual Address at the Annual General Meeting, her 
talk ranging widely - from fashion to buildings, painting and the theatre. An article 
published in 1954, ‘Some banking accounts of the Austen family’, resulted from 
extensive research into accounts of the Austen family at Hoare’s Bank in London. 

Her final contribution was to have been read at a lunch given in June 1995 to 
the Kent Branch of the Society by Sir David Waldron Smithers. She lived on for 
twenty-five more years but this was her last appearance in public. She had seen 
many changes on the committee, but had seldom missed a meeting. She gave her 
time even when deeply involved in writing one of her eleven novels, or research 
for one of her books of history, a biography, and had shared her own love of Jane 
Austen and the novels with us all. 

Helen Lefroy 
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Elizabeth Jenkins: Valedictory remarks. 

Sir Michael Jenkins, KCMG 

My aunt Elizabeth was an intensely private person. In her Will she asked to be 
cremated with no funeral service and her ashes scattered. So the low-key ceremony 
today is, 1 hope, in accordance with her wishes. And she would I think have drawn 
comfort from the knowledge that this is taking place at the last resting place of 
William Thackeray and Anthony Trollope, two writers she much respected. 

I do not intend to rehearse today the chronology of Elizabeth’s long life, a life 
which spanned virtually the whole of the twentieth century and the first decade 
of the twenty-first. The very full obituaries she has received in every broadsheet 
bear witness to the literary reputation she deservedly acquired through her talent 
and sheer hard work, a quality she much admired. The fact that she never married, 
living alone as she did in Hampstead, also meant that she was able to focus on her 
writing to an unusual, some would say, to an enviable degree. 

So rather than summarising inadequately her achievements, I will simply give 
you one or two of my personal impressions of Aunt Elizabeth - or Aunt Betty, as 
she was known in the family, going back to my childhood and youth. 

First was her great devotion to her two brothers, Romilly and David, both of 
whom predeceased her (my father Romilly in 1969, and my uncle David in 1987), 
and whose loss she felt very deeply. That close tie went back to the time when all 
three children who were born close together between 1905-1909 and were reared 
together in the nursery and schoolroom of Brocket House where my grand-father 
had founded and was running Caldicott Preparatory School. Years later, during 
the Second war. Aunt Betty was a frequent visitor to our house in Cambridge, 
and subsequently to our house in Hertfordshire. A trim, diminutive figure, often 
carrying a basket, rather like Mrs Tiggywinkle, she would appear on Sunday 
mornings and regale us over lunch with her sharp observations and anecdotes 
about literary London. As she herself once remarked of an acquaintance, in a 
typical phrase: ‘she was small but determined, and gave the impression of being 
valiant to a degree’. 

Second, are my boyhood memories of my own visits to 8 Downshire Hill, 
the Regency house in Hampstead which my grandfather purchased for her on 
the publication in 1929 of her first novel, ‘Virginia Water’. She lived there for 
more than fifty years in what her friend Elizabeth Bowen described as ‘rather 
threadbare elegance’. It was, I have to say, unbelievably Spartan, the beds hard 
and somewhat damp, the gloomy kitchen in the basement sporting a barely 
functioning coal-fuelled range, which must have been a very distant ancestor of 
the aga; and the rest of the house heated, if you really had to, by single-barred 
electric fires. But the house was, as you would expect full of books, and someone 
interesting always came to dinner. 

Third, when I was rather older, is my recollection of often being taken by her 
to the theatre. She was passionate about the theatre and very knowledgeable, not 
least about Shakespeare’s plays from which she could surprisingly quote at will. 
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She loved the company of actors and actresses, and wrote a play for her close 
friend Balliol Holloway, whom I remember as a large noisy and untidy man. 
But he was a great actor, and the play had a successful run, and was adapted 
and broadcast by the BBC. Another friend was the BBC script-writer Jonquil 
Anthony, and I remember once being taken by her to meet the cast and watch a 
rehearsal of episodes of that long-forgotten serial ‘Mrs Dale’s Diary’. 

The small contribution I was able to make to Elizabeth’s immense literary 
output came at the end of her writing career, in the composition and publication 
of her memoir ‘The View from Downshire Hill’. For years I had been badgering 
her to write her memoirs, which she had always resisted on the grounds that she 
had never kept a diary or properly archived her papers. The real reason, I think, 
was that she was fearful of revealing to the world outside too much of herself, 
or betraying to any extent her much prized privacy. But in the end she did set to 
work on a carefully selected set of recollections which she allowed me to edit and 
which was finally published in her 100th year to much acclaim. 

For me that book does contain the essence of Elizabeth: the sharp observation, 
the ability to puncture pretentiousness in a single telling phrase; the very decided 
views on people, and the wit which at times makes you laugh aloud as you read. 
Fife for her was a theatre which she endlessly enjoyed observing and recording; 
but I think one lesson she learned early on. was that when you yourself departed 
from the role of spectator and became one of the actors you lost control of events 
and were in grave danger of becoming hurt, as she was on several occasions. 
There was, however, in her case always an upside. As Somerset Maugham once 
put it: ‘when one has to suffer so much [in life] it is only fair that one should have 
the consolation of writing books about it’. 

In closing, I cannot, I think, do better than quote from the sentences with 
which Elizabeth closed her memoir; indeed these are the last sentences she ever 
published. ‘When [recently] I was in hospital, I was asked if I would like to see a 
Catholic priest, who called on any patients who would welcome a visit. I said yes. 
When I told him that ‘Everybody belonging to me is dead’, he said: ‘Then they 
are all waiting to welcome you on the other side”. I had thought this, but received 
considerable comfort from hearing him say it. Henry Vaughan’s poem ‘To Friends 
Departed’ says: ‘They are all gone into the world of light.’ A great many people do 
not believe this. I do not want to contend with them. I will add nothing.’ 

An anecdote by Elizabeth Jenkins 

After one of our Annual General Meetings, chaired by the Duke of Wellington, 
the Duke and Dr Chapman exchanged post-cards, each bearing a quotation from 
Mansfield Park. Dr Chapman’s was a quotation from Mr Yates’ enthusiastic 
account of the private theatricals at Lord Ravenshaw’s: ‘The Duke was thought 
very great by many.’ The Duke in reply sent a quotation from Lady Bertram’s 
taking to herself the credit for Fanny’s beauty on the night of the ball as she had 
sent her maid Chapman to help Fanny dress; the Duke’s card said merely: ‘I sent 
Chapman.’ 
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Branches and Groups 


Bath 

The 2009-10 season began in December with Cleo Witt talking to us about 
Christmas in Georgian times followed by a cream tea. At our Spring Annual 
Meeting Gavin Turner spoke on ‘Jane Austen and the Law’; this was held in the 
Elwin room at BRLSI in Bath and was followed by afternoon tea. The summer 
trip was to Barrow Court, where David Selwyn gave us strawberries and cream 
after leading a discussion on the Austens’ poetry with readings by Angela Barlow, 
Michael Davis and Diana White. 

Diana White 


Hampshire 

There are currently 130 members. We have three Newsletters a year and have to 
date published two Occasional Papers with a third to appear in the near future .2010 
was fairly active with several outings. Our first was in February, at snowdrop time, 
when we had a tour round Chawton House Library followed by afternoon tea. In 
May our AGM was at Jane Austen’s House and September saw about twenty of us 
in Portsmouth, where we had a harbour cruise and a tour of the historic Dockyard, 
the Jane Austen link being her two sailor brothers, who knew the dockyards well. 
In November our Alton Abbey Study Day was on ‘The Watsons’. 

Lesley Wilson 


Kent 

The Kent Branch enjoyed a very busy year of Austen-based activities. We began 
with our AGM in March, held as in previous years in the elegant dining-room at 
Goodnestone Park by kind permission of our Patron, Margaret, Lady FitzWalter. 
After lunch, we were treated to a splendid talk by John Mullan, ‘When the heroine 
is absent’, given with his customary vigour. Jane’s heroines are seldom absent, and 
when they are it is for a particular reason, so that we can find out things they do not 
know or look at them through others’ eyes. When Fanny is absent from Mansfield 
Park, everything falls apart. 

Our summer event was held at Godmersham Park, where we had two talks: 
in the morning by Karin Fernald on ‘Hester Thrale and Dr Johnson’ and in the 
afternoon by Denis Bartlett on ‘Jane Austen. Shakespeare and the Theatre’. The 
weather was not warm enough to take our picnics outside, but members were able 
to visit the gardens, the exhibition at Godmersham Church and the Temple, where 
there is a mural of Jane Austen painted by Leif Bruylant. We are fortunate to be 
able to hold our meetings in two beautiful houses which Jane Austen knew so 
well. 

Our Annual Lunch was held in November at Broome Park, where after morning 
coffee we enjoyed an excellent presentation given by Louise West, Curator of the 
Jane Austen House Museum, on ‘Fun and Games with the Austens’; members 
tried their hands at word games, lottery fish and Jane’s favourite cup and ball 
before reluctantly breaking for lunch. Autumn also saw the first anniversary of the 
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Jane Austen Tonbridge Project, when 50 Janeites took the Jane Austen Literary 
Walk from Tonbridge Library, accompanied by guides in Regency costume 
and the Scandalmongers, who provided Darcy and Lizzie to read from Pride 
and Prejudice. Talks were given by Clare Graham, Vivian Branson and Mark 
Ballard from the Centre for Kentish Studies, and the day ended with Evensong at 
Tonbridge Church, led by Canon Michael Kenning, Rector of Steventon Church, 
who brought with him the Bible that had belonged to the Revd George Austen. 
On 16 December a Birthday Celebration for Jane took place at the church, when 
60 people turned out on a cold winter’s day to hear a stimulating lecture given by 
Professor Alan Downie, ‘Country houses and landlords: the Importance of Class 
in Austen’s Novels’. The event was organised by Vivian Branson, who also baked 
all the delicious cakes for tea. 

Other events in which the Branch was involved included a U3A Study Day 
held at Tonbridge School in July, ‘Jane Austen in Kent’, attended by over 100 U3A 
members. The speakers, all from the Kent Branch, were Clare Graham on ‘Jane 
Austen’s Kentish Connections’, Vivian Branson on ‘The Tonbridge Connection’ 
and Jill Webster on ‘Wealth and Rank in Jane Austen’s Novels’; Francis Austen 
also spoke about Philadelphia Walter. The Branch had a stall at a Local History 
Day at Sevenoaks Library in October; there was a lot of interest, not least because 
it coincided with the interview with Kathryn Sutherland on the Today programme 
when she spoke about the corrections made by Jane’s editor (unfortunately, this 
had given the impression to some visitors that her editor wrote the novels!). We 
were also delighted to attend the exhibition in October at the Godmersham Park 
Heritage Centre, organised by our President Fiona Sunley in collaboration with 
Chawton House Library and based on the books Jane was reading between 1809 
and 1817. A special feature was a case of books from Edward Knight’s library at 
Godmersham, now housed in the Chawton House Library. Talks were given by 
Gillian Dow on ‘Jane Austen and the Library at Godmersham Park’, by Jennie 
Batchelor on ‘The Austens and their Pocket Books’ and by Katie Halsey on ‘Jane 
Austen’s Readers’. 

Our Discussion Group, now renamed Novel Views, met twice. In April we 
were in East Kent to discuss ‘Social distinctions in Jane Austen’s novels’, and in 
October in West Kent to discuss ‘My most disliked character’ - some interesting 
choices were made, such as Colonel Barton (‘a wimp’). Captain Wentworth 
(‘spoilt and thoughtless’) and Mr Bennet and Lady Bertram (‘irresponsible selfish 
parents’), and we all agreed that close reading of the texts greatly increased our 
appreciation of their wit and insight. 

Three editions of our lively Branch Newsletter, now edited by Pauline 
Causer, were produced; members agreeing to receive them by email have their 
subscriptions reduced by £1. Volume 10 of Austentations was published, edited by 
our Chairman Averil Clayton; Austentations now receives an annual citation in an 
American bibliographical review of original essays written about Jane Austen: its 
60 pages of articles and essays, many written by Branch members, typify the huge 
amount of dedication, commitment and attention to detail that are central to the 
running of our successful Kent Branch of the Jane Austen Society. 

Jill Webster 
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London 

2010 started in the usual way with an afternoon talk about the army in Jane Austen’s 
time by Rupert Willoughby (‘With a name like mine I am always diffident when 
talking to members of the Jane Austen Society’). It was most illuminating on 
General Tilney, Colonels Brandon and Foster, the purchase system, barracks and 
billeting, plus a look at Coleridge, using the army to hide from his family and 
creditors. In February, in answer to members’ request, Martin Gayford, curator of 
the ‘Constable Portraits’ exhibition at the National Portrait Gallery, held us with 
the romantic story of Constable and his wife Maria Bicknell. 

In March for our AGM day we tried out our new format of a whole day 
meeting: coffee, AGM, an illustrated talk on ‘Marginal Siblings Stir the Plot’ 
(repeat of a talk given by two members in Philadelphia at the JASNA conference 
in October 2009). The lunch break was long enough for shopping or a quick sortie 
to the Victoria & Albert Museum. On re-assembly Clive Bettingtont talked about 
crime, an intriguing talk delivered with humour, which raised questions on the 
relationship between life and art. 

The summer outing was to Gilbert White’s Selbourne and Claremont landscape 
Gardens. The orientation talks were appreciated, the lunch good and the sun shone 
to make it a most enjoyable day. 

In October the Patricia Clarke Memorial Day repeated the three speakers 
format on themes new to us: Ruth Facer on her discovery of the 18th-century 
ledger belonging to Mary Bacon, a Flampshire farmer’s wife. It gives an entirely 
fresh look at the period and will assuredly become a much consulted source book. 
Serena Moore took a close look at the language of the novels (her talk is reprinted 
in this Annual Report) and was equally appreciated. In the afternoon Professor 
Karen O’Brien spoke about hospitality in Jane Austen’s time and novels - a topic 
which takes up a large part of the novels but which no one had earlier elucidated for 
the common reader, let alone brought to it Karen O’Brien’s insight and humour. 

Despite snow, protest march and sit-in at Top Shop, the birthday lunch survived 
as scheduled, its success enhanced by Flerbert Bennet singing some of the songs 
Jane Austen had in her music books. 

Vera Quin 


Northern Branch 

After a hectic 2009 with seven events to celebrate our 10th birthday we decided we 
had earned a break and went for five events in 2010. 

We began in March when 50 members attended a Study Day in Leeds. The 
morning session, led by Charmian Knight was ‘Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite: Jane 
Austen and the Rights of Women’. After lunch, Luke Spencer lectured on ‘Two 
Emmas: The making of provincial heroines by Jane Austen and Gustav Flaubert’. 
Sadly, after ten years our two lecturers have decided to retire so we are considering 
how to replace them. 

May brought a new speaker and a new venue for the Branch: Alan Shelstone, 
President of the Gaskell Society, gave a lecture, ‘Letters and Narrative in Emma’, 
at the Lawrence Batley Theatre in Fluddersfield, a very elegant Georgian building 
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housing a lively and active theatre. We were delighted that over 60 members 
attended. 

In July our summer outing was to Chatsworth. Many travelled by coach and 
on the journey we learned something of the sights that greeted travellers such 
as Lizzie Bennet and the Gardiners as they journeyed through Derbyshire. We 
had fascinating tours of the house, lasting a little over two hours, and plenty of 
sunshine. 

September was a busy month. We began in York, where some 65 members 
and guests enjoyed an excellent illustrated talk from Hazel Mills of Cambridge: 
‘Know Your Curricle from your Phaeton’. The month ended with the national 
conference being held in Harrogate; we were delighted to share the many treasures 
and talented speakers and performers from our area with Society members from 
around the country. 

Our year ended with our AGM in November in York. Our guest speaker was 
Professor Jan Todd, whose talk, ‘Suicide is more respectable: Why 19th-century 
Americans hated Miss Austen’, was an intriguing title that offered an insight into 
Jane Austen’s art through the criticism of others. The year also brought Impressions 
31, 32 and 33, in January, May and September, and we continue to be delighted 
by the quality and quantity of articles we receive from members and non-members 
too. 

Marilyn Joice 


Scottish Branch 

The Scottish Branch year commenced with our AGM in February. What a pleasure 
and privilege it was to welcome Sheryl Craig from the University of Central 
Missouri. What an excellent talk she gave us. Her topic was ‘Above Vulgar 
Economy - Jane Austen & Money’. During her talk Sheryl spoke about the incomes 
assigned to Jane Austen’s characters in her novels; she also compared the incomes 
and expenditure of Georgian times to that of the present day. Sheryl mentioned the 
economic concerns during Jane Austen’s life including the change from coinage 
to paper money, the Bank Restriction Act of 1797 and the introduction of lighter 
coins. To demonstrate this, she passed round a 1797 Cartwheel penny and two 
pence plus the much thinner and lighter 1807 penny; she also talked about the 
four economic depressions that featured during Jane’s lifetime. During the course 
of her excellent talk Sheryl related all of her money matters to the life, times and 
novels of Jane Austen. 

In April we had our annual open meeting and novel study in Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery and Museum in Glasgow. Our speaker was Nora Bartlett from St Andrews 
University and our novel this year was Mansfield Park. Nora introduced Mansfield 
Park by stating that according to Chapman, Mansfield Park is the least re-read of 
all Jane Austen novels. In a letter to Cassandra Jane comments that Henry ‘found 
the last half of the last volume extremely interesting’; Nora pondered on what he 
actually meant by that! Her insight into the works of Jane Austen brought the 
characters and story to life for us. Although Fanny Price is probably the least 
popular of the heroines, Nora proved to us that she had hidden depths and showed 
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that Mansfield Park is indeed a deep and complex novel. We all enjoyed a lively 
discussion after the talk, which gave us encouragement to flout convention and re¬ 
read Mansfield Park once again. 

The Strawberry Tea this year was at Scone Palace in Perthshire. We had a lovely 
warm day and a very interesting tour of the Palace. Scone Palace is the home of 
the Earls of Mansfield; it was rebuilt in 1803 and has a gothic exterior and regency 
interior. Of interest to the Scottish Branch was a wall hanging commissioned by 
Mary Queen of Scots and bed hangings, which were worked by the Queen herself, 
together with her ladies during her imprisonment in Loch Leven Castle. Also of 
interest was the fact that when William Murray, Earl of Mansfield, became Lord 
Chief Justice of England he judged in Somersett’s Case, where he held that slavery 
was unlawful in England. Of particular enjoyment to me was the wonderful maze 
in the grounds of the Palace. I reflected on Jane’s comment about the Labyrinth in 
Sidney Gardens as I became lost in the Scone Palace maze and almost missed the 
tea and scones! 

We again had a strong contingent from Scotland at the AGM in Chawton. We 
were delighted to attend the themed dinner in the Winchester Cathedral restaurant, 
dance the night away at an evening of period music and dancing in Winchester 
Cathedral, and enjoy a lovely Sunday lunch where Elizabeth Proudman gave 
a most interesting talk about Jane’s life in Hampshire. Some of our members 
donned bonnets, shawls and spencers courtesy of the newly formed South West 
Branch, whilst others derived tremendous pleasure from ringing the bells in St. 
Nicholas Church. 

In August, we were privileged to welcome David Selwyn to Scotland. David 
gave an extremely interesting talk on Jane Austen and Children. He talked about 
the real and literary children in Jane Austen’s life, making particular reference 
to Charles Blake in The Watsons ; he reflected that it was unusual to place such 
weight on a child in one of Jane’s novels and wondered where this would have led 
had the work been completed. He mentioned that Jane had experience of children 
through her own nieces and nephews and enjoyed their company, as they did hers. 
David made particular reference to the role of the governess both in terms of Jane’s 
personal involvement and with the characters in her novels. He talked about both 
well and badly behaved children, and good and bad parents in the novels; and he 
cast fascinating light on this aspect of Jane’s work and how it related to the age in 
which she lived. The Scottish Branch were delighted that David was able to visit 
Scotland and hope he will cross the border again in the future. 

Our October meeting was in Wardie Church in Edinburgh. Our speaker was 
Bill Hutchings and his topic was ‘Pride in Pride and Prejudice’. Bill started his talk 
by quoting Samuel Johnson and went on to discuss how pride can be both good and 
bad. He referred to both Lady Catherine and the Bingley sisters’ snobbish pride in 
contrast to Elizabeth Bennet’s pride, which was much more to do with self-respect 
and dignity. Darcy is portrayed as having negative pride at the beginning of the 
novel, but this changes to stately and gentle pride by the end. Throughout his talk 
Bill quoted both from Johnson and Jane Austen and reflected on the moral aspect 
of pride in the 18th century. We had an extremely enjoyable meeting with Bill 
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and we were delighted that some of our Glasgow University students were able to 
attend and join in the lively conversation with Bill after his very interesting talk. 

In November we had the pleasure of attending a special viewing of items 
from the John Murray Archive in the National Library of Scotland in Edinburgh. 
We were able to read and touch letters from Jane and Cassandra Austen together 
with a cheque signed by Jane Austen. Everyone who attended had an extremely 
enjoyable morning and agreed that it was a tremendous thrill to touch items that 
had been written and touched by the hand of Jane. 

Unfortunately, our Birthday lunch had to be postponed this year due to the 
extremely inclement weather Scotland experienced in December - snow, snow 
and more snow! However, we Scots are a hardy lot and this wintry blast has not 
diminished our enthusiasm for Jane, or our support of the Scottish Branch, as we 
look forward to many more enjoyable events as members of the Scottish Branch 
of the Jane Austen Society. 

Ann Bates 


South West Branch 

Four enthusiastic members of the Jane Austen Society living within reach of Exeter 
came together in April to form a committee and found a new branch to serve the 
four counties of the South West: Cornwall, Devon, Dorset and South Somerset. It 
was decided in the first instance to organise a whole-day meeting with a morning 
and an afternoon speaker and the opportunity for members to socialise over a buffet 
lunch. The chosen venue was the attractive and historic library of the Devon and 
Exeter Institution in Exeter’s Cathedral Close, a good hub for the region and easily 
accessible by public transport. Diana Shervington, resident of Lyme Regis and 
doubly descended from Jane Austen’s brother Edward, was invited to be Patron of 
the new Branch, an invitation she accepted with pleasure. She has since graced 
all our meetings. 

Flyers went out to Jane Austen Society members living in the region, local 
media were alerted, and posters were distributed to libraries and bookshops. As a 
result, over forty people attended the inaugural meeting on 7 August. Two of the 
committee provided the entertainment on this first occasion. Penny Townsend 
broke the ice with an illustrated presentation entitled ‘A Dip in the Sea: Jane Austen 
and the Coastal Resorts of the South West’ and Maggie Lane spoke after lunch on 
‘Meals, Menus and Manners: Food in Jane Austen’s Life and Novels’. 

The second meeting of the Branch followed the same very successful format 
and took place at the same venue on 16 October. A third committee member, 
author Hazel Jones, gave an illustrated lecture on the subject of ‘Jane Austen and 
Marriage’. In the afternoon, Society Chairman David Selwyn, after welcoming the 
foundation of this new branch, spoke on the subject of his latest book, ‘Jane Austen 
and Children’. Both talks were very well received. Paid-up membership of the 
branch had by this time exceeded fifty. Not only local residents, but members of 
the Society who occasionally visit the South West for holidays or family visits have 
joined the Branch, which is fulfilling all hopes in proving to be vibrant, friendly 
and intellectually stimulating. 
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Four meetings are scheduled for 2011, with a variety of outside speakers. 
The double format which has proved very popular will be retained, but at a larger 
venue to accommodate the ever-growing membership. Future meetings may take 
place in other parts of our region, according to demand, and it is hoped to launch 
a Newsletter, if somebody can be found to take it on! Meanwhile, I would like to 
offer my heartfelt thanks to Stephen Mahony for becoming our Treasurer. Penny 
Townsend for taking on the role of Hon. Secretary, and Hazel Jones for undertaking 
the large amount of work involved in being Membership Secretary, in which she is 
assisted by her husband David Brandreth, who also sees to all our printing and IT. 
I could not ask for a better team. 

Maggie Lane 


Papers from the Bermuda Conference 

‘Suicide is more respectable’: why nineteenth-century 
Americans hated Miss Austen 

Janet Todd 

James Fenimore Cooper claimed he began writing novels because he could 
certainly do better than English women, probably including the little known Jane 
Austen. Three years after her death came his Precaution, a dreary story of English 
upper class manners set a few years earlier. The plot is a little similar to that of 
Persuasion and Pride and Prejudice though the book is twice as long as either, 
and the two authors are miles apart in tone (‘Denbigh arose from the chair he 
had taken and drawing near them said, with fervour: “Tell me, dear madam and 
lovely Miss Moseley, has one act of folly lost me your good opinion forever?’” He 
continues, ‘“I am the pupil of your late husband, the companion of his dangers, the 
sharer of his joys and griefs, and would I could add, the friend of his widow. I am 
the Earl of Pendennyss.’”) Cooper did not continue in the Jane Austen mode; he 
came to consider this essay into literature a total mistake and turned his attention 
to ‘making American manners and American scenes interesting to an American 
reader’. 1 Nonetheless this is the first novel by the father of American fiction. 

In the last two decades of the 19th century Jane Austen achieved considerable 
fame - although nothing to her elevation as cultural institution in the late 20th and 
early 21st centuries - and we shouldn’t overestimate it. A reviewer in the New York 
Times of 1882 noted that she had fallen into a ‘growing neglect at the hands of 
this generation’, whereas George Eliot’s star had risen high, and there was routine 
reference to her narrowness of mind. 2 Yet the fame she had achieved irritated her 
fellow American authors: a pro-Austen critic, Lionel Trilling, went so far as to talk 
of ‘feral hostility’. 3 The transcendentalist Ralph Waldo Emerson found her books 
‘vulgar in tone, sterile in artistic invention, imprisoned in the wretched conventions 
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of English society.’ All that her characters cared about was ‘marriageableness’. 
He groaned, ‘Suicide is more respectable’ 4 (it should be noted that he read few 
novels and cared nothing for Dickens either). Comparing her with Edgar Alan 
Poe, whom he scorned, Mark Twain wrote, ‘To me his prose is unreadable - like 
Jane Austin’s (sic). No. there is a difference. I could read his prose on salary, but 
not Jane’s. Jane is entirely impossible. It seems a great pity that they allowed her to 
die a natural death.’ 5 Even Henry James, supposedly her literary son and admirer, 
stressed her limitations. 

A young scholar George Pellew had analysed her ‘little world’, her ‘quiet, 
artless, delightfully commonplace’ books, comparing them unfavourably with the 
breadth and intensity found in George Eliot: ‘Jane Austen has no irresistible power 
to extort tears, or compel admiration; but her novels give a real though unexciting 
pleasure.’ James responded: ‘you point out very well all that she didn’t see ... the 
want of moral illumination on the part of her heroines, who had undoubtedly small 
and second-rate minds and were perfect little she-Philistines.... You do very well 
when you allude to the narrowness of Miss Austen’s social horizon.... Also in 
what you say of her apparent want of consciousness of nature. ,..’ 6 For Ezra Pound, 
Jane Austen presented a ‘dull, stupid, hemmed-in sort of life, by a person who has 
lived it’. 7 And so on. 

Trilling remarked that the responses to Jane Austen’s work were nearly as 
interesting and important as the work itself. The reader trying to decide for or 
against her was ‘required to make no mere literary judgment but a decision about 
his own character and personality, and about his relation to society and all of life’. 
In his view, not liking Jane Austen would open one to suspicion ‘of a want of 
breeding’. 8 That kind of remark and the use of the word ‘breeding’ would hardly 
help sweeten her detractors. The mid- 20th-century critic Ian Watt ascribed the 
chasm in Jane Austen responses to character differences. But this begs the question: 
why is there such hostile gut reaction from so many celebrated American writers? 
Why bother to hate Jane Austen? 

Some rather crude generalisations will help answer the question. One strand 
of the novel in Britain is the realist comedy of manners, written by Fielding and 
Jane Austen, then Mrs Gaskell, George Eliot, Trollope and George Meredith. 
Another tradition is of prose romance, taking in Pilgrim’s Progress, Clarissa, 
the gothic of Ann Radcliffe, Wuthering Heights and Dracula\ this tends towards 
allegory, symbol and, when necessary, the supernatural or preternatural. By the 
time England and America were cultural antagonists, the realist novel had become 
the most prestigious in England. 

But, in 19th-century America, the prestigious canonical novel was quite 
otherwise; it is represented by Fenimore Cooper, Twain, Hawthorne and Melville. 
This literature, it was thought, should represent a new America. The evaluation, 
as one might expect, came largely from the authors themselves, who were full of 
the celebrated American self-confidence, but it also derived from famous critics 
who then and in the following century decided what was to be valued in American 
culture. 

These men - creative writers and critics - were much concerned to differentiate 
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themselves from England, to separate the American character and standards of 
taste from the English. (The cultural hostility was mutual: when American consul 
in Liverpool in 1853, Hawthorne noted the ‘doubt, jealousy, suspicion’ and general 
unfriendly feeling of the English towards Americans. 9 ) The American artist was 
individualistic, heroic and dynamic, little concerned with presenting realistic 
social texture: man alone or in nature was his subject, not man in society. American 
literature should be about America and the new American, and should not concern 
those old subjects regarded as common to all in European literature, and by now 
commonplace. American fiction would be elemental, transcendental, catching in 
its upward grasp a kind of innocence unknown to Europe. Of course it would 
tend towards the symbolic and mythical, and not be entangled in the specifics of 
a particular and narrow society. The protagonist would have a universal quality 
and stand for all humanity, certainly all American humanity. So, each major work 
would be about the American nation; as Richard Poirier wrote in 1966 in A World 
Elsewhere: the place of style in American literature , “most interesting books are 
an image of the creation of America itself’. 

Given the hugeness and wildness of the continent, man could seem to stand 
outside society; and, since he identified with untamed nature, the heroic struggle 
would not so much be within himself and within a particular community as against 
society. This society, often gendered female,becomes an entrapping combination of 
the older generation, sex, love, family, house, and community; it is a Thurberesque 
monster which would pull the protagonist into ordinary humanity and fetter him, 
so preventing his proper business - self-discovery and the making of his nation. 

The author too comes in heroic mode. He is drawn into his own mythic creation, 
inventing a different form for his vision. As the hero does not accept the constraints 
of the house, so the author refuses the constraints of genre. The authentic writer- 
hero grows vast like the nation and what he creates must share his stature: we 
get, as many American critics have pointed out, the notion of ‘the Great American 
Novel’. The American writer of genius carries the weight of the nation’s ideals in 
a way unlikely to occur in an England that had just crushed that self-made hero 
Napoleon Buonaparte. 

All this is far from Jane Austen, who stands for almost everything such writers 
were trying to avoid. She is not mythic, she does not see the individual against 
the world, and she is not uncompromising. There is another factor of course. 
The universal man is just that: a man. His is a supremely masculine vision of a 
supremely masculine type of individualistic, anti-social heroism. 

If this heroic tradition of literature was critically dominant and admired in 
America, it was not the most popular and lucrative. The books that were most read 
and bought were in a different vein altogether, written not by heroic men but by 
women. Uncle Tom’s Cabin was a fantastic bestseller and Mrs E.D.E.N. Southworth 
was the most popular American writer of her time. Many male authors found this 
very difficult to stomach: while, in their public intellectual stance, they despised 
money, in a more personal and private one, they craved it as much as anyone 
else. The popularity of women writers, they believed, prevented their own. Critics 
agreed: in a famous 1960 book, Leslie Fiedler claimed that the best American men 
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held to their integrity and sought a livelihood by working against women and their 
flagrantly bad best-sellers. So the peculiarly American great tradition excluded not 
only English literature but also American women’s literature. 

Some women writers apprehended what had happened and responded in 
complex and conflicting ways. Margaret Fuller took the masculine line: ‘Books 
which imitate or represent the thoughts and life of Europe do not constitute an 
American literature.... what suits Great Britain, with her insular position . . . does 
not suit a mixed race’. She wrote that she wanted not to ‘write, like a woman, of 
love and hope and disappointment, but like a man, of the world of intellect and 
action’. 10 Without ‘love and hope and disappointment’ not a lot is left in Jane 
Austen’s novels, and she does not much write about the world of intellect or indeed 
of action - nor, as Elaine Showalter pithily described canonical American fiction, 
of ‘men in boats’. 11 

In 1854 Hawthorne complained of the ‘damn’d mob of scribbling women’ and 
assumed that female writing could never be as excellent and ambitious as men’s. 
Jane Austen of course played into this kind of assumption (prevalent to a lesser 
extent in England) with her - undoubtedly playful - remarks to her nephew, that 
she could never achieve what he aimed at, instead writing on ‘the little bit (two 
Inches wide) of Ivory on which I work with so fine a Brush, as produces little effect 
after much labour’. 12 Here she accepted the miniaturist art as her own at a time 
when, although miniatures were much prized, they had none of the prestige of the 
great historical canvases that dominated the exhibitions at the Royal Academy. In 
fact this was the second great period of English miniatures - as Jane Austen would 
help make it a great period of the English domestic novel of manners; but the St 
James Chronicle criticised an Academy exhibition that included such works: ‘I do 
not like to see the Human Shape so much diminished, and to be obliged to pull a 
magnifying Glass to view’. 13 Others also were uncomfortable, and miniaturists at 
exhibitions often had to complain that their works were placed high on walls where 
they could not possibly be seen. By the 1790s they were not even in the Great 
Room but banished downstairs. Miniaturists continued to lose public ground and 
by the 1808 exhibition none of the 140 miniatures listed was by a member of the 
Academy. Meanwhile the public loved and bought them; given the need for a large 
studio to create a large historical painting, it remains unsurprising that women 
artists made the miniature a favoured form. 

Jane Austen was of course not alone in her authorial modesty. From the 18th 
century onwards women writers very frequently insisted that they did not aim 
at the heights of artistic accomplishment but simply intended a professional 
competence. With this they hoped to make money for a worthy purpose such as 
supporting a family, usually after the failure of a male figure: father or husband. 
In other words they openly wrote to make money; Mrs Southworth, for example, 
started publishing when her husband deserted her. Yet in England by the mid 
to late 19th century, things are different. Even if one agrees that, until recently, 
women have been inappropriately missed out of the history of 19th-century elite 
American fiction, it has to be admitted that they have not really lasted, except as 
interesting cultural exponents; whereas in England G.K. Chesterton could write, 
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‘The novel of the nineteenth century was female; as fully as the novel of the 
eighteenth century was male ... The strength and subtlety of woman had certainly 
sunk deep into English letters when George Eliot began to write.’ 14 There are 
many literary and sociological reasons for this, but Jane Austen’s stylistic prestige 
with the influential male Victorians, Lord Macaulay and George Henry Lewes for 
example, must be one of the factors that encouraged English women writers to aim 
for such distinction. 

Let’s look a bit more closely at the objections of a few of the most hostile (or at 
least ambivalent) American men: Ralph Waldo Emerson. Mark Twain and Henry 
James. By the time the last two of these were writing, Jane Austen had added to her 
literary prestige a new and wider fame through the publication of James Edward 
Austen-Leigh’s Memoir of Jane Austen, which presented his aunt as a modest, 
ladylike Christian spinster. Together with the novels’ portrayal of the last and lost 
pre-industrial era of England, attractive to a new railway and suburban readership, 
this work delivered Jane Austen as national treasure, a nostalgic reminder 
of a past Britain: she would be a prophylactic against a modernity and change 
supremely embodied in aspects of America. For many she could deliver Culture 
without challenge. The image became associated with ‘heritage’, a smug pastoral 
Englishness, and with the image of the author as much as her works, a cosy writer 
with whom any reader might identify - as they could identify with her characters; 
as Henry James remarked, the public found ‘our dear, everybody’s dear, Jane, so 
infinitely to their material purposes’. The cult of the divine Jane, Austenolatry as 
Leslie Stephen called it, disgusted many American writers, oppressed by the whole 
English fictional tradition and its stress on character, as well as the commercial 
phenomenon. 15 

Emerson clearly loathed one of Jane Austen’s core subjects: the ’wretched 
conventions of English society’ and how to live comfortably with them. In his 
essay on ‘Prudence’, he wrote: ‘My prudence consists in avoiding and going 
without, not in the inventing of means and methods, not in adroit steering, not in 
gentle repairing.’ His contempt for a virtue that allows one to live in the world as 
it is, the kind of ‘adroit steering’ that all Jane Austen’s heroines display, is caught 
here and it comes close to explaining his hatred of a person who is interested in 
the social as well as intellectual and spiritual human animal: ‘Prudence is ... the 
science of appearances.... It is content to seek health of body by complying with 
physical conditions... [it] knows that it is surface and not centre where it works’; it 
expresses the lowest form of knowledge of the world. The prudent have ‘common 
sense’, in contrast to the best people, who have ‘spiritual perception’: ‘The world 
is filled with the proverbs and acts and workings of a base prudence’. Emerson 
mocks, then, that politeness and civility that certainly Jane Austen does value. He 
scorns social ease and graceful address in a way that she never does (although 
she does not quite prefigure Oscar Wilde’s dictum: ‘It is absurd to divide people 
into good and bad. People are either charming or tedious’). Emerson also scorns 
respect for ‘space and time, climate, want, sleep, the law of polarity, growth and 
death.’ In short he scorns a woman’s world, the world of looking after others, of 
doing those things which he sees interrupting the spiritual quest: making bread, 
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painting a door, providing food, and soothing a headache. Prudence remains a 
‘minor virtue’ for him; it ‘concerns the present time, persons, property and existing 
forms.’ 

In another essay called ‘Heroism’, Emerson’s dislike of English gentility 
emerges even more strongly, along with his appreciation for all that is ‘manly 
and daring’ in character; ‘Our culture ... must not omit the arming of the 
man,’ he writes. ‘Heroism works in contradiction to the voice of mankind, and 
in contradiction, for a time, to the voice of the great and good. Heroism is an 
obedience to a secret impulse of an individual’s character ... every heroic act 
measures itself by its contempt of some external good.’ With such a view he must 
scorn manners and grace as effete: ‘Manners,’ he observes, ‘ aim to facilitate life, 
to get rid of impediments.... [so grows up] Fashion, an equivocal semblance, the 
most puissant, the most fantastic and frivolous, the most feared and followed, and 
which morals and violence assault in vain.’ 16 This tirade continues for pages - 
Emerson has not followed Jane Austen in valuing succinctness. It is perhaps now 
not surprising that he used the word ‘sterile’ for her and that he invests the word 
with a good deal of misogynous resonance. Jane herself becomes a barren woman 
as well as an inadequate author peddling effeminate, decadent manners. She is 
‘sterile’ in artistic invention as well as in womb. 

So to Mark Twain: this is a different case but it shares something with 
Emerson’s. Twain also buys into the Emersonian esteem for individualism, 
refusing ties between manners and morals . In Huckleberry Finn, assuredly one of 
the Great American novels, Huck opposes all that is the subject of Jane Austen’s 
books. The proper world is boys alone on a boat and the imprisoning world is that 
of the Widow who attempts to civilise Tom and bring him off the water and into 
the southern house, modelled on an English original. Huck and the escaped slave 
have many adventures; in one Huck pretends to be a girl, learning the constraints 
of the role, and in another he associates with a conman who puts on a silly English 
accent, mocking the valuing of things English and the language it imposes on 
the speaker. Man and boy must free themselves from women and their confining 
house. 

The 18th-century tradition of associating property and personhood, of defining 
individuality to some extent in terms of possession, is entirely at odds with this. 
Think of Charlotte Lucas in Pride and Prejudice talking about Mr Darcy as having 
a right to be proud, and of Elizabeth Bennet, with similar partial truth if more 
irony, claiming to have fallen in love with the hero when she saw his marvellous 
estate. This aspect of course shocked the poet Auden when he remarked on Jane 
Austen’s basic and distressing interest in ‘brass’ or money. So we would expect 
Twain to dislike Jane Austen. But he overdoes it. He is provoked by her growing 
fame of course and also by his friend William Dean Howells’ enthusiasm for the 
person he called ‘the divine Jane’: as Howells records, ‘His prime abhorrence was 
my dear and honored prime favorite, Jane Austen. He once said to me ... “You 
seem to think that woman could write”, and he forbore withering me with his 
scorn, apparently because we had been friends so long, and he pitied more than 
hated me for my bad taste.’ 17 
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‘I haven’t any right to criticise books, and I don’t do it except when I hate 
them,’ remarked Twain. ‘I often want to criticise Jane Austen, but her books 
madden me so that I can’t conceal my frenzy from the reader; and therefore I have 
to stop every time I begin. Every time I read “Pride and Prejudice” I want to dig her 
up and beat her over the skull with her own shin-bone.’ And again : ‘“When I take 
up one of Jane Austen’s books,’ he said, ‘such as Pride and Prejudice, I feel like a 
barkeeper entering the kingdom of heaven. 1 know what his sensations would be 
and his private comments. He would not find the place to his taste, and he would 
probably say so”.’ 18 

There are several oddities about these repeated comments. Is it less the tone of 
a true antagonist like Emerson and more that of a grumpy old man? In an article 
called ‘A Barkeeper Entering the Kingdom of Heaven’, Emily Auerbach poses the 
obvious question: ‘Did Mark Twain Really Hate Jane Austen?’ There is something 
very strange about those phrases ‘every time’ and ‘when I take up’: what is he 
doing reading and rereading someone he detests? Was he ‘a closet Janeite, a fake 
who read and appreciated far more of Jane Austen than he admitted’? Are Twain 
and Austen the Bogart and Hepburn in The African Queen: Twain ‘the irrepressible 
riverboat pilot, and Austen, the tea-drinking maiden aunt’. 19 Clearly, as Auerbach 
notes. Twain was a close reader. In a train ride conversation from which some 
of his antagonistic quotations come, he remarked: ‘She makes me detest all her 
people, without reserve. Is that her intention? It is not believable. Then is it her 
purpose to make the reader detest her people up to the middle of the book and like 
them in the rest of the chapters? That could be. That would be high art. It would be 
worth while, too. Some day I will examine the other end of her books and see.’ The 
implication is that he never finished any of her slim volumes. But this is unlikely. 

Twain seems to have encountered Jane Austen when travelling, so he is in a 
position quite at odds with her relatively stationary life. He first met her on a lecture 
tour in 1895-6 after the bankruptcy of his publishing firm. He recounts that in the 
passage between Wellington and Sydney he read Goldsmith and Jane Austen and 
found both artificial. From Sydney to Ceylon he found the books again in the ship’s 
library and was appalled. From Madras to Mauritius he was relieved to discover 
no Jane Austen on the shelves, resulting in the famous or infamous quotation: 
‘Jane Austen’s books ... are absent from this library. Just that one omission alone 
would make a fairly good library out of a library that hadn’t a book in it.’ 20 One 
might reasonably assume that he would never open her work again. But he does. 
He even wrote an essay on her which he never published. From this we learn 
that he disapproved of her political and religious views. Lacking any sense of 
her moderate Anglican heritage, he associated her with loathed Presbyterianism, 
which, curiously, he thinks quintessentially English. As Claire Harman implied 
in her book Jane’s Fame , he even managed to associate her with what he found 
wrong with the British Empire. In India in 1896 he was disgusted with the British 
army’s refusal to see the danger of troops contracting syphilis and taking it home 
to marry fresh young English girls and contaminate their children. England, he 
opined, is the ‘home of pious cant’ and Jane Austen is central to that home. 21 

The novel he spends time deriding is Sense and Sensibility. He criticises the 
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characterization for which Jane Austen is so praised. He agrees she ‘draws her 
characters with sharp distinction’ but only ‘as long as the characters she is drawing 
are odious’. He finds almost all of them so. He dislikes Marianne, remarking, ‘I 
should not care for her, in actual life. I suppose she was intended to be unattractive. 
Edward Ferrars has fallen in love with Elinor, and she with him; the justification 
of this may develop later, but thus far [he claims only to have got through the 
first third] there is no way to account for it; for, thus far, Elinor is a wax figure 
and Edward a shadow, and how could such manufactures as these warm up and 
feel a passion.’ Lucy Steele is ‘coarse, ignorant, vicious, brainless, heartless, a 
flatterer, a sneak - and is described by the supplanted waxwork as being “a woman 
superior in person and understanding to half her sex;” and ‘‘time and habit will 
teach Edward to forget that he ever thought another superior to her.” Elinor knows 
Lucy quite well. Are those sentimental falsities put into her mouth to make us think 
she is a noble and magnanimous waxwork, and thus exalt her in our estimation? 
And do they do it?’ 

One concept in particular stands out from his diatribe: that of the gentleman 
or gentlewoman. ‘Willoughby is a frankly cruel, criminal and filthy society- 
gentleman.... Old Mrs. Ferrars is an execrable gentlewoman and unsurpassably, 
coarse and offensive.... Mr. Dashwood, gentleman, is a coarse and cold-hearted 
money-worshipper; ... Mr. Robert Ferrars, gentleman, is coarse, is a snob, and an 
all-round offensive person.... Mr. Palmer, gentleman, is coarse, brute-mannered, 
and probably an ass... ’ It is an English category Twain hugely disliked, presumably 
for its genteel manners, but by constantly adding ‘coarse’ he refuses even the 
positive part . 22 (The same hatred, now in the context of criticism, emerges in the 
Cambridge critic F.R. Leavis’s loathing of that trivial ‘gentleman’ of Jane Austen 
criticism, Oxford’s Lord David Cecil, and also in D.W. Harding’s criticism of 
‘Janeites’, enthusiastic, genteel male appreciators at the turn of the 20th century, 
whom he called ‘gentlemen of an older generation than mine’.) 

Finally Henry James, a very different case: here we have an embarrassment of 
indebtedness, but nonetheless there is an echo of Emerson. James had Romantic 
yearnings, though perhaps not as openly as the throbbing Charlotte Bronte, who 
so disliked Jane Austen’s seemingly cool and mundane vision; like Coleridge or 
Shelley, he wanted to transcend life through art. Jane Austen’s art of humorous 
domestic pictures and Jane Austen herself did not aspire beyond the world. In 
his view the most serious fiction did so aspire and she was thus, in this aspect, 
wanting. She did not appear to think seriously of her form or reach out beyond to 
something barely expressible. 

And yet he could not deny her art. His way out was to insist that her effects 
were not gained, like his, through skill and strenuous thought and effort but arrived 
at naturally. Aided by the picture in James Edward’s Memoir of ‘Aunt Jane’, he 
repeatedly uses the image of the little song bird for her: ‘Jane Austen, with all her 
light felicity, leaves us hardly more curious of her process, or of the experience in 
her that fed it, than the brown thrush who tells his story from the garden bough.’ 
Jane and the birds are feminine, small and pretty: even her fame is ‘the prettiest 
possible example’ of rectification of initial indifference. ‘The key to Jane Austen’s 
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fortune with posterity has been in part the extraordinary grace of her facility, in 
fact of her unconsciousness’; and, with another little feminine image: ‘as if, at 
the most, for difficulty, for embarrassment, she sometimes, over her work basket, 
her tapestry flowers, in the spare, cool drawing-room of other days, fell a-musing, 
lapsed too metaphorically, as one may say, into wool-gathering, and her dropped 
stitches, of these pardonable, of those precious moments, were afterwards picked 
up as little touches of human truth, little glimpses of steady vision, little master 
strokes of imagination.’ The convoluted syntax of this suggests that James did not 
imitate all aspects of Jane Austen’s novels. 

And again there is that damned fame. It had, James thought, been puffed by ‘the 
stiff breeze of the commercial bookselling spirit’; she was ‘so amenable to pretty 
reproduction in every variety of what is called tasteful, and in what seemingly 
proves to be saleable.’ This commercial spirit had driven her reputation beyond 
‘her intrinsic merit and interest’. 23 The blame is not for Jane Austen here but for 
publishers, editors, book producers, indiscriminate readers, everyone who has fed 
on her fame. 

How would he have coped with JASNA, our present love of tangential 
and antiquarian detail, the films, plays and adaptations, the relics, the headline 
references, the advertisement allusions, the mugs and tea towels, pens and bags, 
aprons and cookbooks. prequels and sequels, Jane Austen tours and tours of houses 
she never entered. Pride and Prejudice weddings and dinner parties, the webpages 
of Austeniana, games, advice, clubs, the regency balls in Chawton and Bath, and 
a wonderful conference in Bermuda? 



“Mark Twain (a Bermuda resident in his later years) 
gets friendly with Janet Todd.” 
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Finding fortune and family: 

Jane Austen’s naval brother Charles in Bermuda 

Sheila Johnson Kindred 

Charles Austen, a handsome, ambitious, and able young naval officer, arrived in 
Bermuda on 14 January 1805. It was his first service on the American side of the 
North Atlantic and he must have felt he had arrived in an exotic place after leaving 
England in the damp cold of late autumn. At this very small British colony he 
found distinctly different flora and fauna and discovered that he had been sent to 
an island with a unique history. Bermuda had been discovered by the Spanish in 
1505, had provided a refuge for the shipwrecked Somers’s expedition of 1609 and 
had established a House of Assembly in 1620. The famous had also passed by. For 
instance, in 1758 James Cook observed Bermuda from his vessel Pembroke, saying 
it appeared like ‘the hulk of a ship’. Further settlement developed. By the time of 
the Napoleonic War Bermuda’s strategic location made it a fine place for watching 
the North American coast and thus a natural choice for the southern land base of 
the Royal Navy’s North American station. Little could Charles have suspected on 
the occasion of his arrival that during the next six and a half years he would come 
to develop such a strong affection for this place and its people. 

Jane Austen was vitally interested in news about her ‘particular little brother’ 1 
as he began this new stage of his career in Bermuda. On 11 April 1805 she wrote to 
Cassandra that she had bestowed a generous portion of her ‘wit and leisure’ in the 
construction of a letter she expected to be carried to Charles by the Urania which was 
joining ‘the convoy to Halifax,’ 2 from whence it would be forwarded to Bermuda. 
This was one of the earliest items of a mutually satisfying correspondence between 
a sister in England and a brother in North America, 3 correspondence which gave 
Jane an insider’s view of Charles’s professional and personal life as it related to 
Bermuda. She could expect to learn what his naval duties entailed, where he went 
and whom he had met, the nature of his disappointments and the dimensions of his 
achievements. Here, then, is Charles Austen’s Bermudian story. 

Finding Fortune 

Charles had come to Bermuda as the newly appointed commander of the sloop of 
war Indian (18 guns) then building at Nathaniel Tynes’s Yard in Devonshire. He 
was mandated to supervise Indian’s fitting out, provisioning and the recruitment 
of her crew. Charles was justly proud of this smart, sleek, manoeuvrable, almost 
400 ton vessel. Built of Bermuda cedar, she was pierced for 16 x 24 pounder 
carronades and carried two 6 pounder long (chase) guns. As she was readied, 
the Bermuda Gazette (13 April 1805) published Charles’s enthusiastic appeal for 
‘Seamen and Stout Landsmen to compleat the Crew.’ As an extra inducement, he 
promised ‘plenty of Spanish Doubloons and Dollars [i.e. prize money)’ and ‘grog 
and fresh beef every day.’ 

In late July of 1805 Indian embarked on her maiden voyage to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Though this was a landmark event for Charles, there was some measure 
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of regret. During his six-month sojourn in St George’s he had enjoyed making the 
acquaintance of several local families, among them the Palmers and the Estens, 
whose members included a particularly lovely young blonde girl, Frances (Fanny) 
Fitzwilliam Palmer. These friendships made while Charles was on shore waiting 
for Indian’s completion would prove to be long lasting and of special importance 
to his future happiness. 
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With Indian’s launch, Charles was at sea and at work on the station, which 
covered an extensive ocean area from the St Lawrence River to Cape Canaveral, 
Florida and the waters north, south and west of Bermuda. Though the Napoleonic 
War was raging in Europe, many of the tasks assigned to the North American 
squadron were routine and repetitious. They included cruising for trade protection, 
transporting troops and searching American ships for British deserters. In naval 
parlance this activity constituted ‘protecting the trade of Great Britain and the 
annoyance of the enemy.’ Among Charles’s specific tasks were assignments 
to convoy merchant vessels from St John’s, Newfoundland to the Barbados in 
September 1807 and to transport troops to Martinique in May 1808 and to Portugal 
in July 1810. Charles also spent time ashore at Halifax, Nova Scotia, the northern 
base of the station, where the well-equipped dock yard repaired, refitted and 
reprovisioned Indian as became necessary. 4 

During his cruising assignments, Charles chased and boarded countless ‘strange 
sails’, hoping that he would apprehend either a vessel belonging to the enemy, 
France, or her allies or a neutral vessel carrying enemy trade goods, munitions or 
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contraband. It was these sorts of vessels that might serve to enrich the captains who 
captured them. Once detained, a vessel thought to be a prize was given a temporary 
crew and sent for adjudication to the nearest port with a Vice Admiralty court, 
which was either Bermuda or Halifax, Nova Scotia. Should the detained vessel be 
judicially condemned as ‘good and lawful prize’, and should no appeal reverse the 
initial judgement of the Vice Admiralty court, the capturing captain(s) became the 
legal owners of the vessel and/or cargo and would receive a two-eighths share of 
the prize money raised from their sale by auction. 3 

While on the North American station, Charles captured thirteen vessels. 
As eight of these were apprehended in waters near Bermuda, most of his prize 
business was conducted there. The cases were argued before the Vice Admiralty 
court which sat at the State House, St George’s. Charles’s Bermuda prize vessels 
were of different nationalities and types: two Spanish schooners. La Lustorina and 
Neustra Senora del Carmen; three American brigs. The Friends Adventure , Joseph 
and Stephen; two American ships, Baltic and Eliza and one French privateer La 
Jeune Estelle (4 guns). 

The Austen family in England were greatly interested in Charles’s pursuit of 
naval prizes. It is well known that in 1802 Jane and Cassandra were the delighted 
recipients of handsome gold chains and topaz crosses, gifts from Charles when £30 
prize money had come his way prior to his posting to North America. 6 Moreover, 
this generous gesture later found its way into Mansfield Park where William Price 
presents his sister Fanny with a ‘very pretty amber cross’ 7 on the occasion of her 
first ball. Jane’s awareness of Charles’s desire to accumulate prize money may 
have influenced a feature of her subsequent characterization of Lieut. William 
Price. In conversation with Fanny, William ‘schemes for an action with a superior 
force’ (presumably he means an enemy vessel) that would involve his new vessel 
Thrush and he speculates ‘about prize money to be distributed at home.’ 8 



An Auction to Dispose of Prize vessels and their Cargoes 
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All but one of Charles’s captured vessels arrived safely at St George’s where 
their subsequent adjudications took place, but how valuable did these prizes prove 
to be? The Bermuda Vice Admiralty court records reveal a fluctuating pattern of 
gains and losses when they are not incomplete. For example, in 1806 Charles 
received his share of £111 less costs from the sale of the Nostra Senora del Carmen 9 
and according to a payout notice printed in the Bermuda Gazette (13 September), 
a further share in the proceeds from the sale of her cargo. That same year the court 
condemned the Spanish schooner La Lustorina and her cargo of ‘98 hides, 25 rolls 
of tobacco, 27 tons of fustick wood [a source of a yellow dye], six bags of pease 
and 15 bags of coffee weighing 1660 pounds.’ 10 These goods should have sold 
well at auction. On a less promising note, the owners of The Friends Adventure 
laid claim to her cargo of ‘60 barrels of clayed sugar and 211 bags of coffee,’ 
which was appraised at £1929 ls.lOd. 11 This claim may have proved expensive 
for Charles if the court ruled for the owners, because he would be liable for some 
costs and other charges. 

1807 yielded negative results when both Joseph and Eliza were acquitted. 
Joseph’s owners not only laid claim for the vessel and her valuable cargo of sugar 
(assessed at $4500) but also expected compensation for ‘freight, costs, charges, 
damages, demurrage and expenses.’ 12 As the court ruled in the owners’ favour, 
Charles would have been liable for the custody and maintenance fees for the vessel 
and its cargo. In contrast, his success with the French privateer La Jeune Estelle in 
1808 was highly gratifying. 13 The adjudication was prompt and unproblematic; the 
fees and expenses owed were in a manageable range and the perishable foodstuffs 
and other items fetched good prices at auction. Records show that Charles was 
paid £539 14s. lid. 

Court procedures required a public announcement of prize money distributions 
in order to alert beneficiaries of the time and place where they would be paid. 
Such a notice appeared in the Bermuda Gazette (24 September 1808) in respect 
of La Jeune Estelle. Furthermore, both the Naval Chronicle , a monthly British 
publication, and the front page of the London Gazette (20 August 1808) published 
the official report of Charles’s capture of this vessel. Jane would surely have read 
his account with delight and the Austen family were no doubt highly gratified by 
this public recognition of his success. 

In order to enjoy the benefits of prize taking, a captain had to avoid his own 
capture by the enemy. In early May 1806 Charles narrowly escaped disaster at 
sea. While cruising off Bermuda he was surrounded by four heavily armed French 
frigates. Indian used every possible tactic to elude her determined pursuers. When 
she became becalmed and her sails proved useless, her men unstowed the oars and 
began to row frantically. Tier decks were readied for action; the crew ‘knocked 
down the cabbins (sic) & gunroom, bulkhead and the sail cabin between decks to 
augment the ship’s sailing and hove them overboard.’ All the while ‘the frigates 
were coming very fast.’ On the third day Indian’s log tersely records ‘all hands 
employed sweeping [rowing].’ 14 Fortunately their perseverance paid off and Indian 
‘was able to push between [the frigates] before another breeze sprung up.’ 15 Charles 
did not let the matter rest there. Several days later he fell in with the British frigates 
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Cambrian and Tartar and in company they immediately made sail in search of the 
enemy. However, the French had by then disappeared. 

Charles’s prize-chasing in Bermuda waters was not without catastrophe. Jane 
expressly noted the particulars of one prize-taking. She referred to ‘a small prize 
[taken] on [ his] late cruize [21 November 1808], a French schooner laden with 
Sugar but Bad weather parted them, & she has not yet been heard of.' 16 Charles 
waited hopefully in St George’s but the prize vessel never appeared. The poignancy 
of this tragedy, the ‘real misfortune’ according to Charles in a letter to Cassandra, 
was ‘[the loss of] the lives of twelve of my people, two of them [midshipmen].’ 17 
Evidently Charles’s empathetic concern took precedence over any private regrets 
about the prize money he may have missed. 

Jane and the family naturally hoped that one or more of his prizes would pay 
off handsomely, thus ensuring a financially secure future for Charles. Though 
this did not happen, 18 Jane’s interest in Charles’s prize-taking presumably had an 
additional currency when she began to think about how a fortune in prize money 
could change the prospects of the recipient. Such a theme was used to effect in 
Persuasion. Recall that Jane Austen generously bestowed £25,000 prize money on 
her fictional naval hero Frederick Wentworth, a largesse which enables him to seek 
the affections of Anne Elliot for a second time. 

Though Charles’s Bermuda prize money was modest, he had great good 
fortune in an important professional matter. By 1810 Charles had commanded the 
small sloop of war Indian for five years; his future job security at his current rank 
of commander was somewhat fragile, especially since the number of vessels on 
active service would be radically reduced once the Napoleonic War ended. But 
when John Conn, captain of the flagship Swiftsure (74 guns), tragically drowned off 
Bermuda on 4 May, Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren, the commander-in-chief on 
the station, needed an immediate replacement. He appointed Charles to this sudden 
death vacancy, raising his rank to post captain at the same time. This was splendid 
news for Charles for, in addition to an increase in pay, his subsequent promotions 
would henceforth be bestowed according to his seniority in the navy, which would 
guarantee some measure of security for himself and his dependents. Once again 
Jane and the family read the happy news about Charles in the London Gazette (27 
June 1810), which reported that ‘Capt. Austen, of the Indian, is promoted to Post 
Captain, and appointed to Swiftsure.’ 

Finding Family 

Charles Austen’s greatest fortune in his personal life was his meeting and marriage 
to Fanny Palmer in Bermuda. He was fascinated by Fanny and all reports testify 
that she was charming and very pretty as well. When Charles introduced her to 
the Austen family in England, they spoke of her in glowing terms. Cassandra, 
writing to her cousin Philadelphia in August 1811, described Fanny as ‘a very 
pleasing little woman, she is gentle and amiable in her manners and appears to 
make [Charles] very happy.’ 19 Their niece Caroline Austen recalled Fanny as ‘fair 
and pink, with very fair hair’ and noted that she had ‘admired her very much.’ In 
an 1807 diary entry, another niece, Fanny Austen (Knight) referred to ‘the lovely 
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Fanny Palmer’ marrying ‘Uncle Charles’ and on a later visit to Chawton, Jane 
described Fanny as ‘looking as neat and white this morning as possible.’ 20 

Fanny and Charles first met in 1805 in St George’s, Bermuda. Perhaps they 
even danced together at a celebration for the King’s Birthday on 4 June when 
the Governor hosted a grand entertainment at Government House. Once Indian 
was launched, Charles had a busy cruising schedule but was fortuitously back 
in Bermuda for parts of January, March, April, May, June, August, and most of 
September of 1806. In those days St George’s was known for its ‘intermittent 
vivacity, its parades, its balls, amateur theatricals, raffles and ... its extensive 
lending library.’ 21 In this congenial milieu Charles and Fanny fell deeply in love 
and became engaged in the spring of 1806. 

Charles and Fanny were married on 19 May 1807 in St Peter’s Anglican 
Church, St George’s, the church where Fanny had been baptised. From then on 
Charles considered Bermuda his true home base. The devoted Fanny awaited his 
return from regular cruising assignments and looked after their domestic interests 
and those of their young daughters, Cassandra Esten (Cassy) born in December 
1808 and Harriet Jane (a godchild for Jane Austen) in February 1810. 

Some touching details of Charles and Fanny's life together emerge from 
their own letters and those of her sister Esther Esten. For example, Esther, when 
writing to a concerned Charles aboard Indian , described the four-month pregnant 
Fanny as ‘doing very well and wants nothing but your presence to make her quite 
comfortable. Her Appetite (by the assistance of butter 22 ) is pretty good. Indeed 
Captain Hickey [one of Charles’s fellow officers] told her yesterday, that she had 
grown quite plump in the face, which I was not a little proud to hear.’ Charles was 
exhorted to shop in Halifax and send Fanny ‘twenty or thirty yards of fine white 
flannel, as there is none to be got here fit for her use.’ 23 The pregnancy progressed 
successfully and on Christmas day 1808 the proud father wrote to his sister 
Cassandra (the baby’s namesake and sponsor): ‘My beloved Fanny was safely 
deliver’d [of] a fine girl on the 22 nd December ... They are both doing remarkabley 
(sic) well. The Baby besides being the finest that ever was seen is really a good 
looking healthy young Lady of very large dimensions and as fat as butter.’ 24 This 
child grew up to be the Tittle Cassy’, whom Jane Austen mentions many times in 
her letters. 25 

When Charles was ashore, he and Fanny were warmly welcomed in the homes 
of St George’s’ prominent citizens. Many inhabitants were already well known 
to Fanny since her father, John Grove Palmer, had served as Attorney-General of 
Bermuda from 1783-1801 and her mother’s family, the Balls and Hutchinsons, had 
lived in Bermuda for some generations. James Christie Esten. Attorney-General, 
1803-1809, sometime Advocate General in the Vice Admiralty court, and later 
Chief Justice, was Charles’s close friend. He was also Charles’s brother-in-law 
since Esten’s wife, Esther was Fanny’s beloved oldest sister, particular confident, 
supporter and godmother to little Cassy. 26 The Esten family - Esther, James and 
their young sons James Christie Palmer Esten (born 1805) and John Hamilton 
Esten (born 1808) - were Fanny and Charles’s most intimate associates while they 
were in Bermuda. Jane Austen’s letters show that the Austens in England were 
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in regular contact with Esther’s and Fanny’s parents the Palmers, who lived at 
22 Keppel Street, Bloomsbury, London. It was mutually satisfying for the two 
families to share the latest news from Bermuda about Charles, ‘Mrs. C. A.’ and 
the little girls. 27 

From Fanny’s point of view it was a relief that Charles’s vessels, first Indian 
(1805-1810) and then Swiftsure (1810) and finally Cleopatra (1810-11) were 
never party to a major armed action at sea. But she had other reasons for concern. 
The squadrons’ extensive cruising ‘took a heavy toll on the masts, yards, sails 
and rigging and when ships struck a ledge or shoal on their copper bottoms.’ 28 
This wear and tear made a wooden vessel particularly vulnerable should it be 
caught in the violent autumn and winter storms of the North Atlantic. In March 
1807 Busy (18 guns), captained by Robert Reilly, was lost without a trace while 
escorting a convoy from Newfoundland to the West Indies. Reilly was particularly 
well known to Charles as their co-captured prize, the Spanish schooner Rosalie, 
had been successfully adjudicated at Halifax the year before. Ominously, it was 
on a similar assignment to Reilly’s, only seven months later, that Charles had a 
harrowing escape when Indian met violent weather at Lat. 30.00 N. and Long. 
55.00 W. 

He sent a stark description of his encounter with ‘a tremendous hurricane’ in 
October 1807 to his then commander-in-chief. Admiral Sir George Berkeley. He 
wrote: 'The wind became so furious as perfectly to overpower the ship, which lay 
down on her beam ends with such a weight of water on her deck as made me fear 
she would never right again. To save therefore HM ship and our lives, I ordered 
the main mast to be cut away, which happily for us was done so promptly and 
completely that we got clear of the wreck without receiving any injury, and the 
ship, tho’ with evident difficulty, righted herself.’ 29 Fanny, at home in Bermuda, 
witnessed Indian’s damaged condition when the dismasted vessel limped into port 
for repairs later that month. This could hardly have been an encouraging sight for 
a young bride of only five months. 

lane and the family may have heard something about Charles’s hair-raising 
escape from this hurricane and even read in the Naval Chronicle about Captain 
Reilly’s loss at sea. If so, this information not only underlined the vulnerability 
of wooden vessels but also may have caught Jane’s imagination. Certainly the 
themes of danger and possible death at sea find a place in Persuasion. In chapter 8 
Captain Wentworth describes his sloop ‘dear old Asp’ as ‘hardly fit for service.’ 30 
He is thankful that he ‘never had two days of foul weather all the time [he] was 
at sea in her’ and relates how coming back into home waters he luckily avoided 
a gale which lasted four days and four nights, and ‘would have done for poor old 
Asp. in half the time.’ 31 He comments ironically that ‘four-and-twenty hours later, 
and I should only have been a gallant Captain Wentworth, in a small paragraph at 
one corner of the newspapers; and being lost in only a sloop, no body would have 
thought about me.’ 32 lane Austen lets Wentworth use these vivid descriptions of 
the risks of peril at sea to further enhance his naval persona in the minds of the 
admiring Louisa and Henrietta Musgrove. 33 But for one individual in the party, his 
narrative does not entertain. Wentworth’s description of Asp's sorry state and his 
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own imagined obituary are the more telling because of their particular effect on 
Anne Elliot. We are told that ‘Anne’s shudderings were to herself alone’ 34 and thus 
we learn that she still dearly loves Wentworth. 

There is some evidence that Charles might have been posted back to England 
as early as 1810, for Jane's poem to mark the birth of Frank Austen’s first son (26 
July 1809) ends with the couplet: ‘You’ll find us very snug next year, / Perhaps 
with Charles and Fanny near - / For now it often does delight us / To fancy them 
just over-right us.’ 35 However, the happy reunion was delayed until the summer of 
1811 when Charles brought the frigate Cleopatra home. His immediate challenge 
was to find employment, for on arrival in England, he discovered that his friend 
Captain Pechell was to take command of Cleopatra. Fortunately Charles’s patron 
Sir Thomas Williams was in a position to help, as he had been recently made 
commander-in-chief at the Nore, the naval station at the estuary of the Thames. In 
November Charles was appointed flag-captain to Sir Thomas on the Namur (74 
guns), which rode at anchor off Sheerness, Kent. This large two-decker vessel, 
which served as a guard-ship and receiving ship, became Charles and his family’s 
home for the next two and three-quarters years. 



Charles was her captain from 1810-1811 

While Charles coped as guardian of a crowd of rough, mostly impressed sailors 
cooped up in an aged vessel anchored at sea, Fanny worked diligently to secure the 
family’s domestic comfort as best she could. Yet ‘dear little Bermuda’ was not far 
from her mind. She wrote often to Esther, on one occasion reporting that Charles 
had made eight-year-old Palmer Esten ‘a present of a very handsome Model of 
Indian which [was] carved on board this Ship, & is now painting and rigging.’ 36 
Palmer, who was by then at school in England, had sailed from Bermuda to Halifax 
and back on Indian in 1809. Charles’s special gift to his nephew is proof that the 
Bermuda-built Indian was still firmly in his mind. 

Fanny and Charles’s musings about Bermuda were more than mere nostalgia. 
In early October 1813, while the family were still confined on the anchored Namur, 
Fanny confided to her brother-in-law James Esten that Charles was ‘very anxious 
to be in active service just now’ [and] ... ‘it is but right that he should endeavour to 
be in the way of making a little Money while there is an [opportunity].’ Although 
she greatly disliked the idea of any separation from him, she Took[ed] forward 
with great pleasure to the prospect of again visiting dear little Bermuda for shou’d 
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[Charles] be fortunate enough to get a Frigate before the American War is over, 
he will certainly endeavour to get out on that Station & has promised that I shall 
accompany him.’ 37 So here was a hoped-for plan to further both their fortunes and 
family relations. Fanny’s reference to Charles ‘making a little money while there 
is an opportunity’ may refer to a perception that considerable prize money was 
to be had on the North American Station. This was not an unrealistic speculation 
for between 1812 and 1814 the Bermuda and Halifax Vice Admiralty Courts 
condemned 845 enemy vessels and restored only 90 to their owners. 38 Sadly, their 
hopes were never realized. There was no immediate commission into a frigate for 
Charles; instead a personal tragedy devastated the young Austen family. Fanny 
was never to see Bermuda again for in early September 1814, she died, age 24, 
while still aboard Namur soon after giving birth to a daughter, Elizabeth, who 
survived her by only weeks. Charles was utterly distraught by Fanny’s death 39 and 
Jane Austen lost a young and well-loved sister-in-law. 

Charles’s associations with Bermuda were not quite over. Twelve years later 
he brought the frigate Aurora to Bermuda. Time had healed some of the emotional 
scars caused by Fanny’s death. In 1820 he had married her next oldest sister 
Harriet and by 1826 they were the parents of two sons, Charles John and Henry in 
addition to his three daughters with Fanny, Cassy, Harriet and little Fanny (born 
1 December 1812). Yet Charles’s personal journal about this visit is bittersweet. 
There were very happy reunions with the Estens and other Bermuda friends but he 
could not avoid poignant recollections of Fanny when he revisited places associated 
with her. However, there were moments of celebration as well, including the 
highly successful farewell party Charles hosted on the eve of Aurora’s departure. 
According to the local paper, ‘there were eighty guests for a second breakfast 
at 3 o’clock.’ The guests moved to the quarterdeck and ‘quadrilled it’. At 7 pm, 
according to Charles, ‘our play began and our people did well.’ Supper and songs 
followed. 40 For Charles, this was a fitting farewell to Bermuda. 

Conclusion: 

What, in sum, did Charles Austen’s connections with Bermuda mean for him 
and even for his sister Jane? From a naval perspective, the island was the place 
where his early professional accomplishments occurred. He assumed his first solo 
command, that of Indian , and he was promoted to the coveted rank of post captain. 
He brought in eight prizes for adjudication and experienced a mixture of elation 
or disappointment depending on whether the court ruled in his favour. St George’s 
was the safe harbour he wanted most to enter, for not only could he service his 
‘dear Indian’ from there but he was also welcomed back on shore by his beloved 
wife, his tiny Bermuda-born daughters, his extended family and close friends. 
These particular people made him feel at home in this place. Charles Austen’s 
associations with Bermuda during his six and a half years on the North American 
station were a source of happy recollections lifelong. ‘Dear little Bermuda’ was a 
very special place for him. 

But was Jane a beneficiary as well? Was it her good fortune that Charles’s 
career took him to Bermuda and thus made available a fascinating narrative about 
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naval adventure and personal happiness? Certainly her communications with 
Charles gave her a firsthand account of the world of a naval station and the receipt 
of this information was not without consequence. A study of Charles Austen’s 
North American experiences reveals parallels and resonances connecting Charles 
and Fanny’s lives to some of the characteristics, attitudes and actions of Jane 
Austen’s fictional characters such as Lieut. William Price, Captain Wentworth 
and Admiral and Mrs Croft. This is not to say that she inserted a thinly veiled 
‘Charles’ or ‘Fanny’ into her fiction. Rather, she sometimes engaged in a 
sensitive and sophisticated shopping around in the market place of a biographical 
narrative for events, attitudes, inclinations, feelings, affections and opinions. It 
was a mark of her originality that, from this rich catalogue, she imaginatively 
selected features which she then developed for her own unique purposes as she 
constructed the naval characters and complex fictional worlds of Persuasion and 
Mansfield Park. 4 ' 

It has been said that Jane Austen’s naval brothers have only achieved a measure 
of fame because of their sister’s huge success as a novelist. But if Charles’s career 
and family life served to intrigue and to inspire Jane Austen’s imagination, then 
some of the fame should be his and some of the good fortune hers! 
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Papers from the Harrogate Conference 

'‘Pictures of perfection’: design in Jane Austen’s novels 

W. B. Hutchings 

The 20th-century novelist and Jane Austen admirer, Brigid Brophy, asserted that 
a ‘novel ... is not just a creation but a formal creation. The novelist is creative 
not only in respect of the material but in respect of the design that organises the 
material.’ 1 

The relationship between material and design is equivalent to the distinction 
between ‘inventio’ (invention) and ‘dispositio’ (disposition), the first two of the 
three divisions of classical rhetoric. John Dryden, a major figure in the definition 
of neo-classical literary standards as well as being the principal poet and dramatist 
of the later 17th century, wrote that ‘the first happiness of the Poet’s imagination 
is properly Invention, or finding of the thought.’ 2 Material is the first stage, the 
writer’s choice of the idea, the subject matter for a work. In Jane Austen’s case, we 
may broadly summarise her subject matter in her own words: ‘3 or 4 Families in a 
Country Village’. 3 Her families are observed in a Highbury, or are transported to 
a Bath. Their pursuits range from shopping to marrying - Harriet Smith choosing 
muslin in Highbury, Mrs Bennet shopping for sons-in-law. 

Design or ‘dispositio’ at the primary level in a novel is equivalent to classical 
rhetoric’s characteristic structure, from ‘exordium’ (opening) to ‘peroration’ 
(conclusion). Jane Austen’s plot structures move towards marriage, harmony, the 
novel’s version of the plot of Shakespearean comedy. 

But Brophy means by ‘design’ more than just plot. The clue lies in the pictorial 
metaphor implicit in the word. ‘Design’ derives from the Latin ‘designare’, 
meaning to mark out for a purpose, to plan, and hence to portray. The French 
verb ‘dessiner’, meaning to draw, derives from the same source, and ‘disegno’ 
is defined by John Florio in his Italian dictionary of 1611 as ‘purpose, design, 
draught, model, plot, picture, portrait’. In English, the pictorial sense of ‘design’ 
dates from the 17th century, when it meant the preliminary sketch for a painting, 
then the ‘combination of artistic details or architectural features which go to make 
up a picture, statue, building etc.’ and the ‘artistic idea as executed’. It was also 
the general term for the ‘art of picturesque delineation and construction’, which is 
its primary modern sense. 4 As an example of the central significance of design as 
the source of a work’s aesthetic power, we may cite Franciscus Junius in his The 
Painting of the Ancients (1638): ‘What beauty and force there is in a good and 
proportionable designe.’ 5 The effectiveness and quality of a work of art derive 
from the skill with which the artist constructs the entire work from details and 
features. Its meaning for us as viewers lies in our apprehension of its design. 

Brophy’s proposition is that a novel, like a picture, derives its force, its power 
and its beauty from the novelist’s design. My argument here 6 is that the particular 
sign of Jane Austen’s greatness is her handling of design, of how the details of 
narrative, description and speech - the constituent parts of a novel - go to make 
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up the structure of the whole work. Let us think of the novel as a picture or an 
architectural plan, with the parts organised into a good and proportionable design. 
This is what Brophy means by the novel as a ‘formal creation’. 

Design can be observed in the shape of a novel as a whole. For example, 
Emma begins and ends with a wedding in the Woodhouse household: Miss Taylor 
marrying Mr Weston, and Emma marrying Mr Knightley. Both weddings are 
subject to the perspective of Mr Woodhouse, Jane Austen’s choice of language 
connecting them. In the first chapter, Mr Woodhouse laments, ‘Poor Miss Taylor! 
- I wish she were here again. What a pity it is that Mr. Weston ever thought of 
her!’ 7 When Emma finally summons up courage to tell her father of her intention 
to marry, Jane Austen writes, ‘Poor man! it was at first a considerable shock to 
him, and he tried earnestly to dissuade her from it.’ (Ill, 17) The solution to the 
problem of Mr Woodhouse’s loss of his daughter is Mr Knightley’s move into 
Hartfield, assisted by a convenient outbreak of poultry stealing that reconciles 
Mr Woodhouse to the security that Mr Knightley’s presence in his house will 
provide. In chapter one, the isolation of Emma and her father after Miss Taylor’s 
wedding is alleviated by the arrival at Hartfield of Mr Knightley: ‘It was a happy 
circumstance and animated Mr. Woodhouse for some time.’ So chapter one acts 
as a prefiguration of the final chapter, when Mr Knightley makes his formal entry 
into the Woodhouse household. Chapter one adumbrates the ending of the novel 
in the sense that it foreshadows, acts as a shadow by which the event itself is 
highlighted. 

The design of Jane Austen’s work can also be seen more intensively at the 
level of smaller elements, individual chapters. Because her medium is language, 
the disposition of the elements that go to make up her pictures vitally includes 
patterns of words, as we saw with the repetition of ‘poor’. The quality of language 
is the third division of classical rhetoric, called ‘elocutio’. The English word that 
derives from the term is, of course, ‘elocution’, which originally meant choice 
of language, the literary style in which the content is displayed: ‘Elocution is an 
applying of apte wordes and sentences to the matter.’ 8 This sense became obsolete 
in the 19th century. 

So my concern in the three examples that follow (the Crown ball scene 
in Emma , the Netherfield ball in Pride and Prejudice and the concert party in 
Persuasion) is to delineate Jane Austen’s design in the chapters. How does she 
dispose narrative modes (that is, the types of narrative: description of people 
or places, reporting of incidents, speech) and patterns of language within the 
chapter? How, then, does she organise and integrate these elements to form the 
design of the whole? 

The Crown ball {Emma, III, 2) 

In the Crown ball scene in Emma, the principal narrative mode is direct speech 
of subtly different yet similar kinds. The two dominant voices are those of Mrs 
Elton and Miss Bates. Each is given a strongly marked style that both defines her 
character precisely and acts as a significant indication of the social and moral 
issue at the heart of the narrative. 
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Mrs Elton’s discourse is defined by its egotism. Her remarks upon Frank 
Churchill - this is the first time they have met - are self-centred in several ways. 
Although they are ostensibly about Frank’s admirable character, they are really 
entirely focussed on ‘I’, Mrs Elton herself: 

‘Avery fine young man, indeed, Mr. Weston. You know I candidly told you 
I should form my own opinion; and I am happy to say that I am extremely 
pleased with him. - You may believe me. 1 never compliment. I think him 
a very handsome young man, and his manners are precisely what I like 
and approve.’ 

That is seven ‘I’s, a ‘my own’ and a ‘me’ in fewer than sixty words. Her 
complimenting Mr Weston on the character of his son really expresses her self- 
satisfaction at, and declaration of, her own standards and judgement; she is 
assuming the role of arbiter elegantiae within a society to which she is brashly 
new. Her effusiveness is tasteless and embarrassing, not least for its very public 
setting. 

Mrs Elton’s egotistic adoption of superiority - her conversion of praise for 
Frank into self-advertisement - spins into the comic grotesque as she draws 
attention to her own appearance: 

‘Nobody can think less of dress in general than I do - but upon such an 
occasion as this, when everybody’s eyes are so much upon me, and in 
compliment to the Westons - who I have no doubt are giving this ball 
chiefly to do me honour -1 would not wish to be inferior to others. And I 
see very few pearls in the room except mine.’ 

Again the rhetoric is dominated by the first person pronoun. That final sentence, 
for example, is controlled by ‘I’ and ‘mine’, Mrs Elton’s disposition of her 
language imitating how she seeks to take control of the scene and, indeed, of the 
society of Highbury. Jane Austen’s genius lies in her simultaneous demonstration 
of how Mrs Elton’s language is used to establish social domination, and biting 
revelation of Mrs Elton’s moral failing and social inadequacy. With precise 
economy, the novelist depicts and dissects. Mrs Elton’s use of dress as a means 
of judging others and putting them in their place is maintained throughout. She 
comments on Emma’s wedding: ‘Very little white satin, very few lace veils; a 
most pitiful business!’ (Ill, 19) 

The other leading voice, that of Miss Bates, is significantly similar and yet 
opposite: similar in its effusive dominance, its suppression of the voices of others; 
different in her embarrassing obsession with fulsome and indiscriminate praise of 
others, of everyone and everything (‘Everything so good!’). 

Jane Austen characterises Miss Bates’s speech by fragmented syntax, 
particularly repeated aposiopesis - the breaking off of sentences before they are 
complete - and sudden shifts in subject: 

‘Must not compliment, 1 know ... that would be rude - but upon my word, 
Miss Woodhouse, you do look - how do you like Jane’s hair? - You are a 
judge. - She did it all herself. Quite wonderful how she does her hair! - No 
hairdresser from London I think could. - Ah! Dr. Hughes I declare - and 
Mrs. Hughes. Must go and speak to Dr. and Mrs. Hughes for a moment.’ 
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In addition to their common lack of tact. Miss Bates and Mrs Elton share 
a capacity for sheer excess of speech, its ‘constant overproduction in relation 
to that which it can be said to communicate’. 9 Their incoherence is at the first 
level linguistic, but demonstrates and stands for a social malaise, an inability to 
respect the nature of a situation and the significance of other people. Their verbal 
dominance portrays their dysfunctional social behaviour. They convert a social 
event - and so one that demands respect for others - into an opportunity for 
personal dominance. 

Three figures in this chapter highlight these failings by contrast. First, Jane 
Fairfax. She, in the entire chapter, is given no direct speech. She is voiceless, 
cut out of the picture, subject to the garrulity, verbal and social, of Mrs Elton, 
who simultaneously affects familiarity with and superiority over her (‘I was this 
moment telling Jane ...’), and of Miss Bates, who organises her (‘Jane, Jane, 
my dear Jane, where are you?’). Jane’s silence in the narrative marks how she is 
dominated by, but also separated from, the vulgarity of her aunt and Mrs Elton, 
both of whom seek to arrange her life for her. Jane herself remains in the shadows 
of the picture, the dark shape in the design. Jane Austen articulates social and 
personal suppression through Jane’s lack of articulation. 

The other contrasts to Mrs Elton and Miss Bates are given voice, but in a 
quiet, private scene, a scene of personal intimacy that stands out against the public 
displays that precede it. They are Emma and Mr Knightley. Mr Knightley’s action 
in dancing with Harriet after Mr Elton’s boorish public snub, when he pointedly 
declines to dance with her, is reported through Emma’s perception: ‘Mr Knightley 
leading Harriet to the set! - Never had she been more surprised, seldom more 
delighted than at that instant. ’ His silent public gesture of respect for others ’ feelings 
and for social harmony finds speech in the private conversation he has with Emma 
at the very end of the chapter, late in the evening, after supper. Their conversation 
embodies qualities completely opposite to those that characterise Miss Bates and 
Mrs Elton. It is a genuine dialogue, in which opinions are sought from the other, 
thoughts are conveyed directly and honestly, ideas are fully expressed and shared: 
‘They [the Eltons] aimed at wounding more than Harriet ... Emma, why is it 
that they are your enemies?’ Emma confesses that she wanted Elton to marry 
Harriet ‘and they cannot forgive me ... I do own myself to have been completely 
mistaken in Mr. Elton.’ Mr Knightley, matching Emma’s honesty and openness, 
owns that Harriet exceeds his expectations: ‘Harriet Smith has some first-rate 
qualities, which Mrs. Elton is totally without... I found Harriet more conversable 
than I expected.’ 

Alongside this self-awareness and deference go directness and conciseness 
of language. Emma’s and Mr Knightley’s speeches are marked by clarity, 
syntactic control, economy and precision. The exchange takes less than a page, 
but it conveys more in perception, understanding and concern for others than 
has been displayed by anyone in the rest of the chapter. Clarity for Jane Austen 
is ‘a necessary condition of ... truth’. 10 It articulates a distinct vision, and it here 
conveys the fact that, of all the people in Highbury, it is Emma and Mr Knightley 
who are best matched for the moral qualities that are realised in this dialogue. 
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Their honesty and integrity contrast strongly with the suppression of Jane’s 
feelings, Frank Churchill’s lack of openness, and the egocentric vanity of Mrs 
Elton and Miss Bates. Emma and Mr Knightley’s harmonious intimacy is imaged 
in their return to the dance-floor together, the point at which the chapter ends. This 
moment of sanity is felt as a welcome release from the overwhelming banality, 
egotism and suppression of the ball. 

If we step back from Jane Austen’s design, we can view it whole. The chapter’s 
proportions (in the Chapman edition, more than ten pages for the main ball 
scene, a little over one for the dialogue between Emma and Mr Knightley) and 
change from garrulous, lengthy speech to precise, brief speech set the finale off in 
chiaroscuro, like light appearing all the more intense for the preceding darkness - 
albeit shot through with humour. The chapter’s significance lies in its sudden shift 
in perspective. Its design shows us that the effects of dominant personalities are 
inimical to the health of that society and weigh heavily upon it; but also that the 
union of the intelligent and socially aware can rescue it. The forces for good have 
to create their own space within an overwhelmingly banal and duplicitous social 
world. The comic muse will ensure that harmony will be restored, and even Jane 
will be given her voice. The design of the chapter is ultimately a manifestation 
and assurance of moral discrimination, but its proportions show how dominating 
are the forces of darkness. This is why Emma is such a claustrophobic, oppressive 
novel. 

The Netherfield ball (Pride and Prejudice, 1,18) 

Large-scale social scenes act as focal events for personal and social interaction. 
The novelist cannot, of course, describe the totality of such a complicated event; 
she selects her material, but she also selects the way in which the material is 
disposed. The shape, the design, is the whole picture. The picture so formed is 
the meaning. 

The Netherfield ball chapter is presented in two very distinct parts, like a 
diptych created by strongly contrasted narrative formats. The first part is seen 
from Elizabeth’s point of view. The chapter opens: 

Till Elizabeth entered the drawing-room at Netherfield and looked in vain 
for Mr. Wickham among the cluster of red coats there assembled, a doubt 
of his being present had never occurred to her. 

The narrative enters the room with Elizabeth. This indicates that the narrative 
will be dominated by Elizabeth’s interpretation of events, and that she will seek 
to impose her intellectual control on them and on people. Mr Denny says that 
Wickham has been obliged to go to town on business, adding ‘I do not imagine 
his business would have called him away just now if he had not wished to avoid 
a certain gentleman here.’ Elizabeth’s attitude is that ‘Attention, forbearance, 
patience with Darcy, was injury to Wickham’. She judges entirely from her own 
perspective; because of her set views, she unhesitatingly interprets Denny’s 
explanation for Wickham’s absence to Darcy’s disadvantage. This fixed viewpoint 
dominates all succeeding events. Elizabeth dances with an officer and hears that 
Wickham is ‘universally liked’. She rejects Charlotte Lucas’s suggestion that she 
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will find Darcy very agreeable as a dancing partner. She angrily rejects Miss 
Bingley’s assertion that Darcy has shown kindness to Wickham while Wickham 
‘has treated Mr. Darcy in a most infamous manner’. She rejects Jane’s report of Mr 
Bingley’s vouching for the ‘good conduct, the probity and honour’ of his friend. 
Her subjectivity assumes control: her vision defines and judges its objects. 

Elizabeth’s desire to control is dramatised in the central episode of the first half 
of the chapter, the conversation between her and Darcy as they are dancing. This 
is in effect a battle between Darcy’s reserve and restrained attempts to establish 
a polite, engaged exchange, and Elizabeth’s dominating wit and sarcasm. It is no 
contest. As the conversation is painfully slow to get going, Elizabeth says, ‘It is 
your turn to say something now, Mr. Darcy. - I talked about the dance, and you 
ought to make some remark on the size of the room, or the number of couples’ 
- so casting a sarcastic light on any attempt Darcy might make at conversational 
politeness. 

It is here that Jane Austen creates her first pattern of language. The semantic 
field of pictorial representation is applied to how we seek to delineate the character 
of a person. To Elizabeth’s sarcastic summary that, ‘We are each of an unsocial, 
taciturn disposition, unwilling to speak, unless we expect to say something that 
will amaze the whole room, and be handed down to posterity with all the eclat 
of a proverb’, Darcy replies: ‘This is no very striking resemblance of your own 
character, I am sure ... How near it may be to mine, I cannot pretend to say. - 
You think it a faithful portrait undoubtedly.’ Elizabeth continues with her teasing 
observations and leading questions. Darcy asks ‘to what these questions tend’. 
‘Merely’, she replies, ‘to the illustration of your character.’ Darcy answers, ‘I 
could wish. Miss Bennet, that you were not to sketch my character at the present 
moment.’ Elizabeth counters: ‘But if I do not take your likeness now, I may never 
have another opportunity.’ This pattern of language establishes the key metaphor. 
Elizabeth has drawn her portrait of Darcy from her own fixed perspective. 

At this point, Jane Austen switches her perspective completely, so that the 
design of her chapter juxtaposes contrasts. In the second half, the short, sharp 
exchanges between Elizabeth and Darcy give way to long speeches and extensive 
narrative accounts in which completely different characters dominate. 

First up is Mr Collins, who, to Elizabeth’s horror, announces his intention of 
introducing himself uninvited to Darcy as he has discovered that Darcy is Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh’s nephew. Collins patronisingly rejects Elizabeth’s attempts 
to dissuade him, intrudes on Darcy’s party, and reports back ecstatically and 
ignorantly on what he believes to have been a positive reception when in fact 
Darcy’s response is one of ‘distant civility’. 

Then, at supper, the narrative employs free indirect speech to convey Mrs 
Bennet’s loud and excruciatingly long declaration of her expectation that Jane 
and Bingley will soon be married. Supper over, Mr Collins declines a general 
request for singing (after Mary’s embarrassing efforts) and takes the opportunity 
to lecture pompously on the onerous duties of a clergyman. 

Throughout these events, Elizabeth has only two short direct speeches. The 
first is an incredulous reaction to Mr Collins’s announcement that he is going 
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to pay his respects to Mr Darcy: ‘You are not going to introduce yourself to Mr 
Darcy?’ This Mr Collins at once brushes aside. The second is to her mother: ‘For 
heaven’s sake, madam, speak lower. - What advantage can it be to you to offend 
Mr. Darcy? - You will never recommend yourself to his friend by so doing.’ Mrs 
Bennet ignores her and carries on as before. Both Elizabeth’s interjections are 
attempts to prevent Mr Darcy’s disgust, and both are entirely ineffectual. 

Jane Austen’s word pattern for Elizabeth now is repetition of variants of 
‘vexation’. ‘It vexed her to see him [Collins] expose himself to such a man’ as 
Darcy. Then, ‘deeply was she vexed to find that her mother was talking ... freely, 
openly, and of nothing else but of her expectation that J ane would soon be married 
to Mr. Bingley’; ‘to her inexpressible vexation, she could perceive that the chief 
of it [Mrs Bennet’s speech] was overheard by Mr. Darcy.’ Her mother ignores 
Elizabeth’s attempts to quieten her: ‘Elizabeth blushed and blushed again with 
shame and vexation’. 

Darcy too is allocated his word pattern. His ‘contempt’ is evident to Elizabeth 
as he listens to Mr Collins. As Mrs Bennet talks on. the ‘expression of his face 
changed gradually from indignant contempt to a composed and steady gravity’. 
Summing up her feelings that her family has conspired to expose their folly and 
poor manners, Elizabeth asks herself whether ‘the silent contempt’ of Darcy, or 
the insolent smiles of the Bingley sisters are more intolerable. Darcy and Elizabeth 
are linked in a chain of observation. He observes her family reveal their lack of 
good manners and of social tact. She observes him observing, and her shame 
is thus compounded. She is both embarrassed by her family, and mortified that 
Darcy should be witnessing their dire performance. 

How has Jane Austen designed the chapter? Elizabeth’s initial control and 
dominance give way to her subordination and repression. Her wit, sarcasm and 
verbal dominance give way to ineffective attempts to persuade and to agonised 
silence. The sudden shift from Elizabeth as dominant and controlling to Elizabeth 
as helpless and appalled is enacted by the change in narrative from her short, 
sharp direct speeches to lengthy reports of others’ speeches. Her complacency is 
shattered along with her control of the narrative as her family disrupts the social 
conventions. At the end of the evening and the chapter, as Mr Collins is making 
Tong speeches’, Darcy ‘said nothing at all’ and Elizabeth ‘preserved as steady a 
silence as either Mrs Hurst or Miss Bingley’. 

The two halves of the chapter (the proportions are close to exact, about 
seven and a half pages for each in the Chapman edition) form both a contrast 
and a continuum. In the first half, Elizabeth and Darcy are physically together, 
in conversation and dance; but they are emotionally miles apart, operating on 
different levels of discourse and interaction. In the second half, they are physically 
separated. But their responses to the vanity and self-obsession of other people 
demonstrate their common knowledge of how to behave as members of society, 
of social decorum. Elizabeth’s vexation is particularly focused on how Mr Collins 
and her mother are exposing their vulgarity to ‘such a man’ as Darcy. Darcy and 
Elizabeth are actually aligned in thought and in social awareness. This likeness is 
the deep layer beneath their differences; like Beatrice and Benedick in Much Ado 
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about Nothing, their superficial antagonism is the vehicle of profound similarity. 
The overall design of our chapter holds together what the structure appears to 
split asunder. It is a picture of the Elizabeth/Darcy relationship in microcosm. 
Jane Austen’s design, her picture, shows that Elizabeth’s portrait of Darcy needs 
to be re-drawn. 

The concert party, Persuasion (II, 8) 

Jane Austen structures her account of the concert party towards the end of 
Persuasion primarily through location. The concert takes place in the Bath 
Assembly Rooms, which were designed by John Wood the younger and built 
between 1768 and 1771. Sir Walter Elliot, Elizabeth. Anne and Mrs Clay enter 
early, and await Lady Dalrymple in the antechamber, called the Octagon Room. 
Captain Wentworth then arrives, and Anne engages him in a conversation that is 
the principal narrative event of this section of the chapter. The eventual arrival of 
Lady Dalrymple and Miss Carteret, escorted by William Walter Elliot and Colonel 
Wallis, interrupts the conversation as Anne is obliged to join the group. Wentworth 
goes off alone into the concert room itself. When Lady Russell appears, the whole 
party proceeds to the concert room, where the rest of the action takes place. 

The first part of the chapter is dominated by the extensive and increasingly 
intimate conversation between Anne and Wentworth. This intimacy is 
counterpointed by ‘the various noises of the room, the almost ceaseless slam of 
the door, and ceaseless buzz of persons walking through’. Public chaos throws into 
relief private communion. The conversation begins in desultory fashion, as they 
talk about the weather, Bath and the concert, at which point ‘their conversation 
began to flag’. Wentworth then takes the initiative by daring to talk in detail about 
the events at Lyme, which leads on to discussion of the unexpected marriage 
of Louisa and Ben wick. Their conversation is of personal affairs with further 
unspoken intimacies - the Louisa / Wentworth relationship - lying behind them. 
But Wentworth is doing more: he is adumbrating his relationship with Anne herself. 
He speaks of his surprise at Benwick’s love for Louisa after his attachment to 
Fanny Harville: ‘Lanny Harville was a very superior creature; and his attachment 
to her was indeed attachment. A man does not recover from such a devotion of 
the heart to such a woman! - He ought not - he does not.’ He is now speaking in 
an ‘agitated voice’, and Anne begins ‘to breathe very quick, and feel an hundred 
things in a moment.’ Anne, matching Wentworth’s efforts to convey one meaning 
through another, asserts that she remembers Lyme with pleasure, despite the 
anxiety over Louisa. Anne and Wentworth are moving slowly, painfully towards 
private understanding forged in the antagonistic surroundings of public noise. 

Anne’s conversation with Wentworth is terminated by the entry of Lady 
Dalrymple, Miss Carteret, William Elliot and Colonel Wallis. Anne is obliged 
by her good manners to join her family in greeting the new company. Her social 
grace and politeness, qualities that render her superior and attractive, force her to 
turn away from Wentworth. The narrative at once switches from speech to report. 
There is no indication of what is said between Sir Walter and Lady Dalrymple 
or between William Elliot and Elizabeth because it is of no interest to either the 
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novelist or Anne. Direct speech, we saw with Emma and Mr Knightley, conveys 
human contact and even intimacy. By having the narrative draw back from direct 
speech at this point, Jane Austen indicates that the potential for intimacy has been 
suspended. 

Instead, Jane Austen sets up a language pattern within her narrative of events. 
Anne is ‘divided’ from Wentworth; their conversation ‘must be broken up for a 
time’. When she steps back from the group to rejoin Wentworth, ‘she saw that he 
was gone’. The narrator repeats: ‘He was gone - he had disappeared’. They are 
‘asunder’. The chapter reflects the experience of division for Anne and Wentworth 
- it enacts the seemingly unbridgeable gap between them, and between desire and 
attainment. But at this stage Anne is actually happy enough to accept the division 
as a useful interval for reflection. The scene has still time to run. 

The next, and largest, section of the chapter dramatises in action this language 
of division and separation. Once in the concert room - ironically a space whose 
purpose is the expression of harmony - the ‘party was divided’, so that Anne finds 
herself seated next to William Elliot. It is with him that her direct speech resumes: 
the voice of Wentworth is replaced by the voice of William Elliot. She explains 
to him the words of an Italian song, but he quickly turns the conversation to a 
more personal level by speaking of his long knowledge from others of Anne’s 
character and his admiration for her. The structure sets William Elliot directly 
against Wentworth. Both men move towards intimacy with Anne through speech, 
though in very different terms: whereas a diffident Wentworth expresses his views 
about constancy by commenting on other people and so only hints at his feelings 
for Anne, Elliot talks openly, flatteringly and vacuously about the ‘charm’ that the 
name of Anne Elliot holds for him. 

Meanwhile Wentworth becomes still more detached. As Anne’s eyes catch 
sight of him ‘standing among a cluster of men at a little distance’, his eyes seem 
to be ‘withdrawn from her’. Contact is not made; instead each is observing the 
other apart. When Anne glances up again, Wentworth has ‘moved away’. She is 
‘surrounded and shut in’, and can only try unsuccessfully to catch his eye. The 
visual description of Anne’s entrapment and Wentworth’s distance is the depiction 
in spatial terms of their relationship, wavering uncertainly between engagement 
and separation. 

The pattern of William’s displacement of Wentworth is repeated during the 
concert interval. Anne thinks she sees Wentworth ‘at a distance’ - again the 
word of separation - but he does not come up to her. She eventually manages to 
manoeuvre herself to a position nearer the end of a bench in order to make herself 
within reach of passers-by. Wentworth does eventually approach, and begins to 
speak to her. though in very different terms from earlier, talking of his displeasure 
with the concert. Again, of course, he is speaking of one thing through another: 
the quality of the concert displaces the true cause of his displeasure. William 
returns to interrupt again, and again Anne’s politeness forces her to acknowledge 
his request that she explain the next Italian song on the programme. As soon as 
she is able to free herself, she finds herself ‘accosted by Captain Wentworth, in 
a reserved yet hurried sort of farewell’. He announces that he is ‘going’, and 
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(repeating the word yet again, but with a potential for finality) the narrator writes 
that ‘he was gone directly’. Division appears complete. 

The concert party is the most intense of a series of public scenes that 
simultaneously bring Anne Elliot and Captain Wentworth together and keep them 
apart. It is only in company that they are able to meet and talk to each other; but 
the public nature of these occasions repeatedly denies them intimacy. This is a 
paradox built into social events; and it is also a narrative symbol of the nature 
of their relationship. They are simultaneously drawn together and separated by 
identical agents: their past, their mutual attraction, their sensitivity and their fear. 

The structure of the chapter images the principal narrative procedure: an 
alternation of coming together and parting, of union and division. The chapter is 
divided in location and divided in narrative. In the Octagon Room, direct speech 
takes Anne and Wentworth to the brink of intimacy and understanding. In the 
concert room, direct speech enforces disruption of that intimacy: when William 
speaks (in an attempt to set up his own intimacy with Anne), Wentworth becomes 
detached. When he returns to speak directly with her, his language has changed. 
In both locations, other people intrude and so break off a rapprochement between 
Anne and Wentworth. In the concert room, it is Italian songs that get in the way 
along with William Elliot: harmony becomes the means of effecting disharmony. 
In place of communication through words and emotional closeness, physical 
distance is established through narrative and patterns of language. 

However, the chapter is held together by a single overall perspective, that 
of Anne. Wentworth is observed and listened to: he is viewed externally. Anne 
perceives all that is happening. We share her anxiety, her frustration at her 
family’s, and particularly William Elliot’s, interruptions. But we also share her 
growing convictions. After direct speech between Anne and Wentworth in the 
Octagon Room has been interrupted, Jane Austen replaces it with free indirect 
speech that allows us into Anne’s feelings. Anne feels that she and Wentworth 
are ‘asunder’, but is actually relieved to be allowed space to reflect on his words 
and to come to the conclusion that ‘He must love her.’ She similarly reflects on 
his moody exit, seeing at once that he must be jealous of William Elliot. Both 
sections of the chapter - in the Octagon Room and in the concert room - conclude 
inside Anne’s mind. Anne’s consciousness includes Wentworth’s: an act of union 
that rises above the division evident in the action. The result is that Anne gains 
the confidence to be firm in her resolve, which is defined in the following chapter: 
‘Their union, she believed, could not divide her more from other men, than their 
final separation.’ 

This resolve will be converted into action inside another claustrophobic room, 
in the White Hart inn (II, 11), where Anne’s conversation with Captain Harville 
about female and male constancy bridges the physical and psychological division 
between them and the solitary Captain Wentworth seated at a nearby writing 
desk. 

Jane Austen’s complex design of chapter eight, the concert party scene, 
integrates physical division within a single consciousness. This represents the 
emotional and social maturity and understanding of her most modern and intimately 
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depicted heroine. The meaning is the design of the chapter. Our apprehension 
of this makes reading the later stages of the chapter almost unbearably tense: 
we, like Anne, sense the potential for wholeness within division while being 
frustrated that it is not being attained. A profound moral truth is enacted. Human 
achievement lies agonisingly within our consciousness; but to seize it takes both 
an understanding of, a feeling for, other people and a supreme effort of our own 
will. It is now down to Anne to convey the truth to Wentworth. This will not be 
easy given the constrictions on her movement; but the possibility is now in her 
hands. The comic muse offers her the chance if she has the wit and energy to 
grasp it. Persuasion is Jane Austen’s novel of individual existentialism. That is 
perhaps why many readers find it her most moving. 

Conclusion 

No art form can represent the whole truth of an object: it must be the product of 
some perspective upon it. A moment’s thought will confirm this. The actual events 
at the Crown ball, the Netherfield ball and the concert in Bath will have been 
complex, multiple, more varied in spatial and temporal axes than any narrative, 
however ‘realistically’ it sought to represent them, could possibly capture. 
But, then, it is also the case that no individual present at them would perceive 
everything. We are all limited by our unique perspective on the ever-shifting play 
of shadows that we term reality. A narrative is limited and partial, but then so too, 
as observers and partakers of events, are we all limited and partial. Perspective is 
implicit within us. 

In these scenes, Jane Austen uses the unavoidable fact of narrative partiality 
to construct events through a perspective that furnishes a meaningful, profound 
point of view. She does this by her design, her formal structuring of elements of 
the composition to create a good and proportionable totality. She sets off different 
kinds of speech and other narrative modes; she shapes her chapters into significant 
form like an artist organising a canvas; she uses the limitations of narrative as 
suggestive indicators of social and personal situations, as with the suppression 
of Jane Fairfax’s voice at the Crown; she creates patterns of linguistic reference 
and metaphor (‘vexation’, ‘division’) to bring out dominant ideas; she conveys 
incidents through the eyes of specific characters whose partiality thus becomes at 
one with ours. 

The effect of all these techniques is to render the surface of her canvas - the 
form of the chapters themselves - the fabric of meaning. She manufactures a 
design that objectifies the meaning, so that to look on the design, to read with 
the intensity we expect to give to poetry but too rarely accord the novel, is to 
apprehend the significance, to feel its truth. She does not need to intervene to 
tell us what to think. The meaning is in the work of art. The work of art is the 
meaning. Her novels may not be pictures of perfection in the sense of her letter to 
Fanny Knight (‘pictures of perfection as you know make me sick & wicked’), 11 
but they are perfect pictures. 
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‘Scrambling into a little Education’: Jane Austen 
and the education of girls 

Vivien Jones (University of Leeds) 

The education of the Steventon girls 

Importantly from Jane Austen’s point of view as a daughter, at a time when the 
education of daughters was still a vexed question, George and Cassandra Austen 
expected and encouraged their children, whether girls or boys, to be clever. 
Cassandra Leigh Austen’s own education had been haphazard, but both she 
and her husband came from families in which women had been at least literate 
and often fairly well educated since the seventeenth century - a period when at 
most only thirty per cent of women could sign their names. 1 In a letter written 
whilst pregnant with Jane, Mrs Austen described her delight in her two-year-old 
daughter Cassandra: ‘My little Girl talks all day long, and in my opinion is a very 
entertaining Companion’. 2 And from their earliest years Jane and Cassandra’s 
conversation and reading - and increasingly, in Jane’s case, desire to write - were 
treated seriously. 

Nevertheless, even in this comparatively enlightened, but not very well- 
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off. household, the education of the Austens’ sons took priority, and Jane and 
her sister had just two very brief periods of formal education. In 1783, when 
Jane was only seven, she and Cassandra were sent for a few months to school 
in Oxford, then Southampton; then for eighteen months in 1785-6 they attended 
the Abbey School in Reading. In Oxford and Southampton. Jane and Cassandra 
Austen and their cousin Jane Cooper were the pupils of Mrs Ann Cawley, 
their aunt Cooper’s sister-in-law. Ann Cawley’s husband had been Master of 
Brasenose College, Oxford but, like many other genteel widows, she was now 
threatened with destitution and trying to make a living by opening a small, and 
entirely unregulated, boarding-school for girls. Trusting her with their daughters 
was a way members of the family could help provide financial support. After a 
few months, Ann Cawley moved with her pupils from Oxford to Southampton 
- again probably for financial reasons. There, this private female venture into 
girls’ education was brought to an abrupt halt; a casualty of much more public 
events. Earlier in 1783, the Treaty of Versailles had ended the American War 
of Independence. In Southampton, Jane and Cassandra caught the dangerously 
infectious typhus fever in an epidemic which originated with the troops who were 
returning from the military garrison at Gibraltar (FR, p. 48). Jane Austen nearly 
died, and for her aunt Jane Cooper, who at her daughter’s request came with Mrs 
Austen to take their girls home, the disease was fatal. 

The Abbey School in Reading, run by a ‘Mrs La Tournelle’ (her real name 
was Sarah Hackitt), was a well-known boarding school for girls - though this did 
not mean that it was necessarily much more effective in educational terms than 
Mrs Cawley had been. 3 The curriculum, like that at most girls’ schools of the 
period, was designed for social gentility rather than academic rigour, consisting 
of writing and spelling, French, needlework, and dancing, with some arithmetic 
and a smattering of history and geography. It was perhaps partly because of 
her experience at the Abbey School that Jane Austen endorsed the generally low 
public opinion of girls’ schools. In one of her letters, she is confidently dismissive 
of ‘the ignorant class of school mistresses’, of which the aptly-named Sarah 
Hackitt seems to have been a striking example. 4 Sarah Hackitt’s obituary in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1797 throws light on her change of name, as well as 
on the marketing strategies of girls’ schools more generally; ‘having early in life 
been engaged as a French teacher, her employers thought it right to introduce her 
to the school under a foreign name’. According to a later pupil, she spoke not a 
word of French, was much more interested in the theatre, and was ‘only fit for ... 
doing the work of a housekeeper’ (FR, p. 51-2). 

George Austen paid around £70 a year to keep Jane and Cassandra at this less 
than rigorous educational establishment. This was a significant sum, and girls’ 
education was always an early casualty of financial constraints. Much later, for 
example, in 1818, when James Austen was experiencing financial difficulties, his 
son James Edward tried to persuade his father against taking his thirteen-year-old 
sister out of school as a consequence: ‘I am sure it is highly improper that I should 
be indulging myself with my own horse in sports while you cannot afford to give 
my sister the necessary education of a gentlewoman’ , 5 In the event, Caroline did 
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remain at school for six months longer than her father had intended, but then she 
‘came home ... for good’. 6 Jane and Cassandra ‘came home for good’ when they 
left the Abbey School in 1786 at the ages of eleven and thirteen, the year in which 
their brother Francis entered the Naval Academy and James was supplementing 
his education by travelling in France, so also needed extra financial help. Money 
was undoubtedly one of the main reasons for withdrawing Jane and her sister from 
school, but the indifferent quality of the education under Sarah Hackitt was also 
likely to have been a significant factor, and one which influenced Jane Austen’s 
representation of girls’ education thereafter. 

In Catharine, or the Bower , the most ambitious of her early writings, she uses 
the introduction of Camilla Stanley, an expensively but superficially educated 
young woman - and a precursor of Isabella Thorpe in Northanger Abbey - to 
launch an extended attack on the products of merely fashionable forms of female 
education: 

a period of twelve Years had been dedicated to the acquirement of 
Accomplishments which were now to be displayed and in a few Years 
entirely neglected. She was elegant in her appearance, rather handsome, 
and naturally not deficient in Abilities; but those Years which ought to have 
been spent in the attainment of useful knowledge and Mental Improvement, 
had been all bestowed in learning Drawing, Italian and Music ... and she 
now united to these Accomplishments, an Understanding unimproved by 
reading and a Mind totally devoid either of taste or Judgement. Her temper 
was by Nature good, but unassisted by reflection, she had neither patience 
under Disappointment, nor could sacrifice her own inclinations to promote 
the happiness of others. All her Ideas were towards the Elegance of her 
appearance, the fashion of her dress, and the Admiration she wished them 
to excite. She professed a love of Books without Reading, was Lively 
without Wit, and generally Good humoured without Merit. 7 
The positive terms in this passage reveal much about the Austens’ educational 
and cultural values. Taste; judgement; wit; and, above all, reading: these means 
and ends of ‘useful knowledge and Mental Improvement’ could, they felt, be far 
more effectively and cheaply provided for their daughters at home. At home they 
could be more confident, too, of encouraging the moral principles of endurance 
(‘patience under Disappointment’) and altruism, rather than the self-regarding 
desire to display ‘Accomplishments’ and excite ‘Admiration’ that girls might pick 
up at school. Importantly, moral discipline is seen here as entirely compatible with 
an intelligent cultural awareness; patience and self-effacement are key principles 
of the kind of Christian sociability to which the Austens aspired, but, even for 
women, this does not preclude a lively wit. Central to all of this is ‘a love of 
Books’, improved and informed by ‘taste [and] Judgement’. George Austen had 
a library of at least 500 volumes in which his daughters were free to browse, and 
Elizabeth Bennet in Pride and Prejudice speaks in part from Jane Austen’s own 
experience when she defends her education against Lady Catherine de Bourgh’s 
accusations of neglect: ‘such of us as wished to learn, never wanted the means. We 
were always encouraged to read’ ( P&P , vol. II, ch. vi [ch. 29]). 
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'Rational creatures’: Mary Wollstonecraft, female education, and the 
importance of reading 

I want now to turn to Pride and Prejudice , to explore in more detail some of the 
ways in which this educational background gets played out in that novel. My 
starting-point is Elizabeth’s rejection of Mr Collins’s offer of marriage. 

For women in the area of society depicted in Jane Austen’s fiction, the power to 
accept or refuse a suitor’s proposal of marriage is the most obvious, as well as the 
most crucial, assertion of individual autonomy and moral principle. On the choice 
of a husband depends not only personal happiness, but the chance for a woman to 
fulfil what was conventionally seen as her proper role of mother and moral centre 
of the family - the role, in other words, for which girls of this class should be 
educated. But like everything else in the period immediately following the French 
Revolution, when Jane Austen was first drafting Pride and Prejudice (as ‘First 
Impressions’), women’s education was a highly charged political issue. Inspired 
by the ideals of the French Revolution, radical thinkers like Mary Wollstonecraft in 
her Vindication of the Rights of Woman of 1792, began to question the dominance 
of marriage as the goal of women’s lives and to suggest that women should be 
properly educated so that they might have power, as Wollstonecraft put it, not over 
men. ‘but over themselves’. 8 

There is never any doubt that Elizabeth Bennet will reject Mr Collins’s offer 
of what is essentially a marriage of convenience. The interest lies instead in how 
she will convince him of her intention. As beneficiary of the Bennet entail, Mr 
Collins is only too aware of having the power of financial security and family 
connection on his side, and his deeply conventional, because inevitably second¬ 
hand, theories about female behaviour in polite society make it impossible for him 
to comprehend that no means no: 

... in spite of your manifold attractions, it is by no means certain that another 
offer of marriage may ever be made you. Your portion is unhappily so small 
that it will in all likelihood undo the effects of your loveliness and amiable 
qualifications. As I must therefore conclude that you are not serious in 
your rejection of me, I shall chuse to attribute it to your wish of increasing 
my love by suspense, according to the usual practice of elegant females. 
Mr Collins’s assessment of Elizabeth’s marriage prospects, given her very small 
fortune, might be painfully accurate, but his willingness to announce it coercively 
in this way is insulting, a comic betrayal of his own mercenary priorities, and 
further proof, if any were needed, of the rightness of her decision. Indeed, it hardly 
deserves Elizabeth’s unfailingly polite and reasoned confirmation: 

I do assure you. Sir, that I have no pretension whatever to that kind of 
elegance which consists in tormenting a respectable man. I would rather 
be paid the compliment of being believed sincere. 1 thank you again and 
again for the honour you have done me in your proposals, but to accept 
them is absolutely impossible. My feelings in every respect forbid it. Can 
I speak plainer? Do not consider me now as an elegant female intending 
to plague you, but as a rational creature speaking the truth from her heart. 
( P&P , vol. I, ch. xix) 
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Elizabeth’s reassertion of her refusal is also an assertion of rational and emotional 
autonomy, in terms which unmistakeably recall Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman. Elizabeth’s demand to be believed as a ‘rational creature’, 
rather than as the kind of ‘elegant female’ Mr Collins assumes her to be, echoes the 
‘Introduction’ to Rights of Woman , in which Wollstonecraft famously addresses 
her female readers: ‘My own sex, I hope, will excuse me, if I treat them like 
rational creatures, instead of flattering their fascinating graces’; and in which 
she announces her aim: ‘to show that elegance is inferior to virtue, that the first 
object of laudable ambition is to obtain a character as a human being, regardless 
of the distinction of sex’ (VRW, 75). (And here Wollstonecraft is applying the 
educational principles and language of John Locke in his influential treatise On 
Education to women.) Elizabeth’s self-assertion is a quietly radical moment as, 
like Wollstonecraft, she appeals to Mr Collins on grounds of human equality rather 
than gender difference, and in the transparent language (‘Can I speak plainer?’) 
associated with Enlightenment ideals of sincerity and truth rather than through the 
coded game-playing of conventional courtship rituals. Not that he believes her 
even then. His masculine arrogance is unshaken, and Elizabeth is forced to appeal 
to a higher male authority in order to make herself finally understood: ‘Elizabeth 
... withdrew; determined ... to apply to her father, ... whose behaviour at least 
could not be mistaken for the affectation and coquetry of an elegant female’. This 
is one of those moments when Jane Austen’s free indirect style is particularly 
effective. The phrasing here can be attributed to Elizabeth, but the authorial voice 
lends support to Elizabeth’s exasperated distancing of herself from ‘affectation 
and coquetry’. The effect is to endorse a Wollstonecraftian critique of the kind 
of conventional femininity imagined by Mr Collins, eschewed by Elizabeth, but 
typified in the novel by Mrs Bennet and by Lydia. 

Wollstonecraft argued that under what she called ‘the tyranny of man’, it is 
the inadequacies of female education which produce this kind of superficiality in 
women: men, she pointed out, ‘are prepared for professions, and marriage is not 
considered as the grand feature of their lives’, whereas women ‘have no other 
scheme to sharpen their faculties’. Marriage is the only route by which women can 
‘rise in the world’, so in order to make them marriageable, they are ‘only taught 
to please’: 

... females have been insulated, as it were; and, while they have been 
stripped of the virtues that should clothe humanity, they have been decked 
with artificial graces that enable them to exercise a short-lived tyranny. 
Love, in their bosoms, taking place of every nobler passion, their sole 
ambition is to be fair, to raise emotion instead of inspiring respect ... . 
(VRW, 129,126,105) 

This ‘exercise [of] short-lived tyranny’ is precisely what Mr Collins thinks he is 
encountering in Elizabeth, whereas her intention is to ‘inspir[e] respect’. Courtship 
and marriage are still the ‘grand feature’ of Jane Austen’s novels, as they were in 
the lives of the women of her class. But courtship is therefore the arena in which 
she focuses a Wollstonecraftian concern to assert women’s status as rational beings: 
to demonstrate that, for her heroines at least, marital choices can be made on the 
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basis of reason; and that, far from ‘taking [the] place of every nobler passion’, love 
should be dependent on the capacity to inspire mutual respect, rather than a form 
of emotional ‘tyranny’. These are the principles underlying Elizabeth’s refusal of 
Mr Collins, as well as her description of herself as ‘a rational creature speaking the 
truth from her heart’. Her feelings and her reason are in accord. 

Female education for Wollstonecraft does not mean simply girls’ formal 
schooling. In a period when, like Jane and Cassandra, many girls still didn’t 
receive much formal education, the numerous books of instruction which were 
written for the improvement of young women were at least as important. Female 
‘conduct literature’, as it’s usually called, was a perennially popular genre of advice 
writing (in terms of sales, at least) which offered young women instruction in 
morality and forms of polite behaviour, promulgating a traditional feminine ideal 
of chastity, modesty and propriety. In Rights of Woman , Wollstonecraft attacks 
two particularly influential examples: James Fordyce’s Sermons to Young Women 
(1766), and John Gregory’s A Father’s Legacy to his Daughters (1774). Such 
works start, she argues, from the mistaken belief that there is an absolute difference 
between men and women, that ‘the two sexes ... ought to aim at attaining a very 
different character’, and that a woman’s role is to ‘render herself agreeable to her 
master’. Wollstonecraft exposes the dishonesty of such texts: her point is that by 
idealising a so-called ‘natural’ femininity, these texts repress the diverse potential 
of individual women. 

One of Wollstonecraft’s quotations from Fordyce, chosen to illustrate what 
she calls his ‘sentimental rant’, quickly makes it clear why she holds him in 
contempt: ‘[Women] are timid and want to be defended. They are frail; O do not 
take advantage of their weakness! Fet their fears and blushes endear them’. She 
is not much impressed either by John Gregory’s anxious warning to his daughters 
that ‘Wit is the most dangerous talent you can possess.’ And even less so by 
his advice that they should be ‘cautious in displaying your good sense.... If you 
happen to have any learning, keep it a profound secret, especially from the men, 
who generally look with a jealous and malignant eye on a woman of great parts, 
and a cultivated understanding’ ( VRW , pp. 163,167-8). 9 

Wollstonecraft’s conduct-book targets also come under scrutiny in Pride and 
Prejudice: explicitly in the case of Fordyce; more subtly and pervasively in the 
case of Gregory. One of Gregory’s most famous pronouncements was that, for 
women, ‘What is commonly called love among you is rather gratitude, ... to the 
man who prefers you to the rest of your sex’; and to the woman who is lucky 
enough to love her suitor, he offers the chilling advice ‘never to discover to him 
the full extent of your love, no not although you marry him’. 10 A major strand of 
the plot of Pride and Prejudice questions this strategy of reticence. At the age of 
twenty-seven, Charlotte Fucas is anxious that she might never marry. Her fear 
is that ‘If a woman conceals her affection ... from the object of it, she may lose 
the opportunity of fixing him’ ( P&P , vol. I, ch. vi). Charlotte’s language (‘fixing 
him’) betrays her position as a woman desperate (and grateful) enough to accept 
Mr Collins on the rebound from Elizabeth. But Charlotte’s instincts are proved 
right, and Gregory wrong, by Jane Bennet’s experience. Once Jane and Bingley 
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are happily reunited, we learn that Mr Bingley was persuaded not to see her again 
after leaving Hertfordshire because Jane’s delicate reticence about her feelings 
convinced him that she was ‘indifferent’ to him {P&P, vol. Ill, ch. xiii [ch. 55]). 

Fordyce’s Sermons is, of course, the text which Mr Collins chooses when he is 
invited to read aloud to the Bennet sisters on his first evening at Longbourn: 

a book was produced; but, on beholding it, (for every thing announced 
it to be from a circulating library,) he started back, and begging pardon, 
protested that he never read novels.—Kitty stared at him, and Lydia 
exclaimed.—Other books were produced, and after some deliberation he 
chose Fordyce’s Sermons. Lydia gaped as he opened the volume, and 
before he had, with very monotonous solemnity, read three pages, she 
interrupted him ... 

Lydia was bid by her two eldest sisters to hold her tongue; but Mr 
Collins, much offended, laid aside his book, and said, 

‘I have often observed how little young ladies are interested by books 
of a serious stamp, though written solely for their benefit. It amazes me, 
I confess;—for certainly, there can be nothing so advantageous to them as 
instruction.’ {P&P, vol. I, ch. xiv) 

It is a wonderfully comic, and a wonderfully complex moment, giving us a dramatic 
sense of just what it might be like to be on the receiving end of female education 
as defined by the likes of the Reverends Collins or Fordyce. The good manners 
and female propriety inculcated by conduct literature, rather than a desire to listen 
to any more of Mr Collins’s ‘monotonous solemnity’, demand that Jane and 
Elizabeth should try to silence Lydia. But whilst we as readers might appreciate 
Elizabeth and Jane’s concern at Lydia’s downright rudeness, we surely sympathise 
with Lydia’s impatience at such tedious male pomposity - not least because of Mr 
Collins’s dismissal of fiction in favour of what he calls ‘books of a serious stamp’. 
For Jane Austen, this is a dangerously false distinction and it takes us back not just 
to her proud description of her family as ‘great novel-readers’ (Letter 14, JAL, p. 
26), but also to the famous passage in Northanger Abbey where she defines the 
‘serious stamp’ of novels, describing them as works ‘in which the greatest powers 
of the mind are displayed, in which the most thorough knowledge of human nature, 
the happiest delineation of its varieties, the liveliest effusions of wit and humour 
are conveyed to the world in the best chosen language’ ( NA , vol. I, ch. v). 

The full force of Jane Austen’s mockery of Mr Collins here, as well as her wider 
point about female education, can best be appreciated by the reader who (unlike 
Mr Collins) is familiar both with novels and with Fordyce’s Sermons. Mr Collins’s 
refusal to read novels aligns him even more closely with his chosen text. In one 
of the most spectacular examples of his ‘sentimental rant’, Fordyce notoriously 
condemned fiction - and from a position of unashamed ignorance: 

What shall we say of certain books, which we are assured (for we have not 
read them) are in their nature so shameful, in their tendency so pestiferous, 
and contain such rank treason against the royalty of Virtue, such horrible 
violation of all decorum, that she who can bear to peruse them must in her 
soul be a prostitute, let her reputation in life be what it will. But can it be 
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true - say, ye chaste stars, that with innumerable eyes inspect the midnight 
behaviour of mortals - can it be true, that any young woman, pretending 
to decency, should endure for a moment to look on this infernal brood of 
futility and lewdness? 11 

Fordyce’s moral hysteria is extreme, even among conduct writers, but the joke is 
that it is his kind of book which is deemed to be serious by Mr Collins, which has 
encouraged him to expect ‘affectation and coquetry’ from women and which has 
made him unable to appreciate Elizabeth’s rational honesty. Mr Collins’s narrow 
prejudice, and that of Wollstonecraft’s object, Fordyce, is implicitly contrasted with 
the ‘rational creatures’ whose education as discriminating readers of both novels 
and conduct writing has equipped them to make informed judgements about books 
- and men - and to appreciate the subtle wit in a scene such as this. 

Wit, characteristic of Jane Austen’s text as of its heroine, is one of the talents 
which, as we have seen, John Gregory found ‘most dangerous’ in women. 
Indeed, Elizabeth’s behaviour, particularly, for example, her impetuous walk to 
Netherfield when Jane is taken ill, transgresses in several ways the forms of female 
propriety advocated by Gregory. And yet it is this behaviour which attracts Darcy, 
an indication that, unlike Mr Collins, he might have the makings of ‘a sensible 
man’ (P&P, vol. I, ch. xv). Gregory recommends activities ‘such as walking, 
and riding on horseback’, but he warns women against revealing too much ‘spirit’ 
by over-vigorous exercise. 12 In her caring impatience to be with Jane, Elizabeth 
arrives at Netherfield with ‘a face glowing with the warmth of exercise’, her eyes 
‘brightened’, as Darcy notes to the chagrin of Miss Bingley (P&P, vol. I, chs. 
vii, viii). And her physical attractiveness is reinforced by the challenging display 
of ‘good sense’ which Elizabeth manifests throughout her visit - again, contrary 
to Gregory’s warnings. She refuses to play the predictable games of flirtation 
favoured by Miss Bingley, and demonstrates instead an independence of mind 
which has the unintentional effect of attracting Darcy’s interest far more effectively 
than does Miss Bingley’s arch flattery. 

In particular, Elizabeth questions Darcy’s impossibly demanding definition 
of an accomplished woman, in a conversation through which, again, Jane Austen 
offers a complex commentary on issues of female education (P&P, vol. I, ch. 
viii). Darcy’s declaration that he knows no more than ‘half a dozen [ladies], in 
the whole range of my acquaintance, that are really accomplished’ is supported 
by Miss Bingley’s assertion that a woman ‘must have a thorough knowledge of 
music, singing, drawing, dancing, and the modern languages, to deserve the word’: 
a version, as it happens, of the kind of education she and her sister would have 
received when they attended ‘one of the first private seminaries in town’CPdLP, 
vol. I, ch. iv). To this Darcy adds the ‘more substantial’ requirement of ‘the 
improvement of her mind by extensive reading’. Elizabeth responds from the 
position of a woman who has never had the financial resources necessary for such 
an education (and having just accurately acknowledged that, in spite of being fond 
of reading, she is not a ‘great reader’). She mocks this class-bound definition 
of female accomplishment: ‘I am no longer surprised at your knowing only six 
accomplished women. I rather wonder now at your knowing any .’ But, though it 
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is offered as a critique of Darcy, the terms of her response reveal her to be much 
more in sympathy with him than with Miss Bingley: 7 never saw such a woman. I 
never saw such capacity, and taste, and application, and elegance, as you describe, 
united.’ Elizabeth spiritedly resists Darcy’s assumed right to judge the women of 
his acquaintance against unrealistic standards. But by glossing his demands in 
terms of the personal qualities needed to be truly accomplished, rather than the 
accomplishments themselves, she is closer to his concern for ‘the improvement 
of [the] mind’ than she is to Miss Bingley’s mere listing of the subjects taught at 
fashionable girls’ schools. The whole exchange demonstrates the extent to which, 
through ‘capacity’ and ‘application’, Elizabeth has indeed been ‘improved’ by her 
own, albeit decidedly unsystematic education. As she later tells Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh: ‘such of us as wished to learn, never wanted the means. We were always 
encouraged to read.’ ( P&P , vol. II, ch. vi [ch. 29]) 

What all this suggests is that Jane Austen is pragmatic rather than programmatic 
in her attitude to female education. And, as we might expect, given her background, 
reading is key. Again, she would have agreed with Wollstonecraft that ‘any kind 
of reading I think better than leaving a blank still a blank, because the mind must 
receive a degree of enlargement and obtain a little strength by a slight exertion of 
its thinking powers’ (VRW, p. 256). 

Pride and Prejudice and formal education 

The advantages and disadvantages of educating girls either at boarding schools or 
at home was a topic of lively debate at the time both when Pride and Prejudice 
was being written, and when it was published. And the novel turns its attention 
to questions of formal schooling in that later conversation when Lady Catherine 
quizzes Elizabeth with ‘dignified impertinence’ about her upbringing. As we have 
seen. Jane Austen had a generally poor opinion of the boarding schools for girls 
which proliferated in this period, and her views reflect the prevailing opinion. 
Opponents of boarding schools attacked the many establishments in which 
decorative accomplishments substituted for serious study; in which, they claimed, 
girls were given aspirations above their station; and in which a girl saw ‘nobody 
but her school-fellows, full of defects like herself’ and was taught by unqualified 
schoolmistresses who, more often than not, had themselves ‘received merely a 
boarding school education; and. from the loss of their husbands, embarrassed 
circumstances, or family disagreements, are compelled to have recourse to this 
vocation’. 13 Wollstonecraft shared this general mistrust but, whereas for most 
observers the only alternative was home education by a governess or parent, 
usually the mother, Wollstonecraft’s visionary plan was for a national system of 
day schools, where boys and girls should be ‘permitted to pursue the same studies 
together’, but by going home each day would continue to cultivate ‘the domestic 
affections’ (VRW, 237, 230). At the other end of the political spectrum. Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh, predictably, favours an exclusively home education by a 
governess. But she and Wollstonecraft would see eye to eye on Lady Catherine’s 
belief that ‘nothing is to be done in education without steady and regular instruction’ 
(P&P, vol. II, ch. vi [ch. 29]). According to this criterion, and compared with the 
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Bingleys at their London seminary, or with Lady Catherine’s daughter, overseen 
by a governess and no doubt her mother too, the Bennet sisters have indeed been 
‘neglected’, as Lady Catherine opines. But on the evidence of how Jane and 
Elizabeth, at least, have turned out, the Bennets’ laissez-faire upbringing easily 
wins out over the Bingleys’ boarding-school snobbery and Miss de Bourgh’s 
tyrannised timidity. 

Jane Austen’s most explicit comments on formal education are in Emma , where 
she draws a sharp distinction between the kind of establishment attended by the 
Bingleys, and more run-of-the-mill boarding schools: 

Mrs. Goddard was the mistress of a School—not of a seminary, or an 
establishment, or of any thing which professed, in long sentences of 
refined nonsense, to combine liberal acquirements with elegant morality 
upon new principles and new systems—and where young ladies for 
enormous pay might be screwed out of health and into vanity—but a real, 
honest, old-fashioned Boarding-school, where a reasonable quantity of 
accomplishments were sold at a reasonable price, and where girls might be 
sent to be out of the way and scramble themselves into a little education, 
without any danger of coming back prodigies. ( E , vol. I, ch. iii) 

Neither type of school is given full approval here - sending girls ‘out of the way’ 
is a dismal motive for education - but there is clearly much greater sympathy 
allowed to the reasonably-priced ‘scramble’ into education than to the prospect of 
being ‘screwed out of health and into vanity’ through a combination of inordinate 
prices and dubious disciplinary regimes. Jane Austen is at one with Wollstonecraft 
in her swipe at the kind of ‘elegant morality’ offered by expensive schools, whose 
‘new principles and new systems’ are calculated to encourage the vanity of the 
nouveau riche; but she is more tolerant than Wollstonecraft in her indulgence of 
educations achieved through ‘scrambling’ rather than any kind of system. 

This view of schools from Emma chimes exactly with the home education 
experienced by the Bennets, who were given the opportunity to ‘scramble 
themselves’ into learning if they wished to do so; and scrambling is a good word, 
too, for Catherine Morland’s training to be an (anti-)heroine in Jane Austen’s 
brilliantly convincing portrait of an average, unrestricted rural girlhood modulating 
into the contradictions of adolescence: 

Writing and accounts she was taught by her father; French by her mother: 
her proficiency in either was not remarkable, and she shirked her lessons in 
both whenever she could. What a strange, unaccountable character!—for 
with all these symptoms of profligacy at ten years old, she had neither a bad 
heart nor a bad temper; ... hated confinement and cleanliness, and loved 
nothing so well in the world as rolling down the green slope at the back of 
the house. 

... At fifteen, appearances were mending; she began to curl her hair and 
long for balls ... Her love of dill gave way to an inclination for finery, and 
she grew clean as she grew smart... 

Mrs. Morland was a very good woman, and wished to see her children 
every thing they ought to be; but... her elder daughters were inevitably left 
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to shift for themselves, and it was not very wonderful that Catherine, who 
had by nature nothing heroic about her, should prefer cricket, base ball, 
riding on horseback, and running about the country at the age of fourteen, 
to books—or at least books of information—for, provided that nothing like 
useful knowledge could be gained from them, provided they were all story 
and no reflection, she never had any objection to books at all. But from 
fifteen to seventeen she was in training for a heroine; she read all such 
works as heroines must read .... (NA, vol. I, ch. i) 

In the account of Mrs Goddard’s school in Emma , Jane Austen makes clear that 
‘health’ is far preferable to vanity, or to the prospect of turning girls into unnatural 
‘prodigies’. And here in the opening of Northanger Abbey it is Catherine’s ‘nature’ 
that she is interested in - including the way in which, as Catherine gets older, 
her ‘natural’ tastes and preferences shift, apparently inevitably, from ungendered, 
tomboyish pleasures to more stereotypically feminine preoccupations. As this 
passage makes abundantly clear, the key characteristic of Jane Austen’s heroines 
is, precisely, that they are ‘not remarkable’, and nor is their education. More 
important is that they should have ‘neither a bad heart nor a bad temper’ with 
which to do their scrambling. Her empirical realism is interested in what happens 
when girls’ individual natures are allowed to develop in comparative freedom, 
rather than being subjected to any kind of programmatic design - whether the 
design is to create fashionable elegance or educational prodigies. 

This empirical approach is firmly based in Jane Austen’s particular social 
context and it fits very clearly into what can be seen as her patriotic, reformist 
political position - by which I mean her desire not to overthrow existing social 
structures, as Wollstonecraft might have wanted, but to improve them morally 
from within. And here I want to compare Jane Austen’s views with those of 
Clara Reeve, another contemporary writer on girls’ education. Reeve’s Plans of 
Education, which includes an attack on boarding schools, was published in 1792, 
the same year as Wollstonecraft’s Rights of Woman. Writing from a very similar 
social position. Reeve makes clear that she has ‘no opinion of boarding schools in 
general’, instead celebrating unmethodical educational methods in terms which are 
strikingly reminiscent of Jane Austen: 

There is a kind of miscellaneous education among the lower kinds of gentry 
and tradesmen, which follows no particular system, but is as good as the 
best; where the parents teach them their respective duties and obligations, 
and leave it to nature to do the rest. This produces the most original 
characters, and shews what nature intended them. Education ... merely 
confined to rules, produces ‘very fine pictures and all alike;’ but such as I 
have last described, retain the markings of nature. 14 
The upbringings of Catherine Morland and, particularly, of the five Bennet 
sisters could almost have been intended as fictional illustrations of Reeve’s 
‘miscellaneous education’, with its stress on parental influence, the ‘respective 
duties and obligations’ required of boys and girls, and a liberal attitude to ‘what 
nature intended’ in respect of individual differences which goes back to John 
Locke’s hugely influential developmental psychology and ideas on education. 15 
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On this basis, the middling classes are the source of what is ‘most original’, as 
compared with the regimented confinement which can only reproduce unnatural 
sameness in their social superiors. Jane Austen’s educational principles similarly 
reflect the contingent mixture of natural propensities and external influences 
through which individual lives are shaped. In that sense, though her heroines 
like Catherine Morland - and like her readers - might not be ‘remarkable’, they 
are necessarily ‘original’; indeed, in her realist fiction, (ordinary) individuality is 
a requirement for heroinism, rather than the formulaic ‘very fine pictures and all 
alike’ of femininity reproduced in popular romantic novels - and reinforced, in 
various forms, by conventional forms of education, whether at boarding schools or 
by the repressive, de-individualising discipline advocated by conduct writers like 
Gregory and Fordyce. 

This is not, of course, to suggest that Jane Austen’s comparative liberalism on 
questions of educational method means that she approved in any way of indulgence 
or unconditional freedom. The mixed results of the Bennets’ laissez-faire approach 
make that abundantly clear. Though Jane and Elizabeth turn out well, Lydia, Kitty, 
and the assiduous but morally inert Mary suggest a more qualified success. Again, 
Reeve offers an illuminating gloss. The passage quoted above continues: 

I have been surprised at the variety of characters in one family; and I have 
always imputed it to this cause:—the early part of education depends on 
the mother; and men that are wise, will consider this in the choice of their 
wives; for on them they must depend for the education and principles of 
their children. (Reeve, 113) 

According to John Locke, an individualised response to children’s (in his text, 
boys’) capacities and needs requires dedication, ‘a constant Attention, and particular 
Application to every single [Child]’; for advocates of a moral, domestic education 
for girls, such as Reeve and Austen, this is the role of mothers. 16 By extension, then, 
the ultimate goal of female education is to prepare women to become educators 
themselves: a role Mrs Bennet, as silly as her younger daughters, is manifestly 
unequipped to fulfil. But, as Elizabeth reflects on her parents’ marriage and 
their catastrophic indulgence of Lydia, Jane Austen follows Reeve in attributing 
responsibility to both her mother and father: 

Elizabeth ... had never been blind to the impropriety of her father’s 
behaviour as a husband ... which, in exposing his wife to the contempt 
of her own children, was so highly reprehensible. But she had never felt 
so strongly as now, the disadvantages which must attend the children of 
so unsuitable a marriage, nor ever been so aware of the evils arising from 
so ill-judged a direction of talents; talents which rightly used, might at 
least have preserved the respectability of his daughters, even if incapable 
of enlarging the mind of his wife. (P&P, vol. II, ch. xix [ch. 42]) 

Jane Austen’s analysis implicitly supports the assumption that the Bennet 
daughters’ education should have been primarily the responsibility of their mother. 
Given her inadequacy, however, their father’s early mistake in falling for Mrs 
Bennet’s superficial attractions is compounded by his failure to take compensatory 
responsibility for directing and disciplining his children. But what is also assumed 
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here, in the cases both of the Bennet sisters and of their mother, is the extent to 
which different individuals’ susceptibilities to education vary in the first place. 
No amount of effort, we are told, would have succeeded in ‘enlarging the mind’ 
of Mrs Bennet. Elizabeth, by contrast, has ‘never been blind’ to her father’s 
impropriety. She, it seems, has always possessed the moral discrimination and 
sense of responsibility lacking in both her parents. In the balance between nature 
and nurture, between ‘the unalterable Frame of [children’s] Constitutions’ and the 
‘Applications’ of ‘Authority’, as Locke put it, which preoccupied 18th-century 
educational theorists, nature for Jane Austen goes a long way. 17 But children, 
whatever the ‘natural make of [the] Mind ', are far more susceptible of improvement 
than adults like Mrs Bennet; and Elizabeth - and Jane Austen - are confident that 
Lydia’s headstrong ‘Temper’, in Locke’s phrase, might have been managed, and 
her elopement avoided, had she not suffered from the ‘mischief of neglect and 
mistaken indulgence’ ( P&P , vol. Ill, ch. iv [ch. 46]). 18 

This Lockean inheritance helps illuminate more precisely the nature of Jane 
Austen’s fiction, often recognised as fitting broadly into the category of ‘novels 
of education’, in which courtship is a learning process rewarded by marriage. 
To be an Austen heroine requires a ‘natural make of ... mind’ more open to 
improvement than Lydia’s could ever be, whether that manifests itself simply 
in Catherine Morland’s comparatively unformed good nature, or in Elizabeth’s 
much more sophisticated and confident mix of rational principles and ready 
judgement. But the best-educated women in Jane Austen’s fiction - Elinor Tilney 
in Northanger Abbey or Jane Fairfax in Emma - are not the focus of attention 
either. An essentially right-minded moral instinct, together with a capacity to 
learn through the unprogrammatic process of making mistakes, to ‘scramble 
themselves’ into moral maturity, is far more important than achieved knowledge or 
‘accomplishments’. The ability to learn from your mistakes is an assertion rather 
than a surrender of autonomy, even if self-knowledge then leads to comparatively 
conventional actions and choices. Writing from within the same Lockean tradition 
of moral education as Jane Austen. Wollstonecraft wanted women educated ‘in 
such a manner as to be able to think and act for themselves’ (VRW, 115), but 
she also wanted to revolutionise the structures of social inequality in order to 
make that possible. Writing from a less radical position, Jane Austen puts her 
heroines’ Wollstonecraftian independence of thought and action at the service of 
a more gradualist kind of reform; she deploys what Reeve calls the ‘most original 
characters’ of ‘the lower kinds of gentry and tradesmen’ to revitalise the existing 
social order. As we have seen, Wollstonecraft also wrote ‘I do not wish [women] 
to have power over men; but over themselves’ (VRW, 131), a vision which is at the 
heart of her critique of a conduct-book education. And Jane Austen agrees. But 
she writes courtship fiction and not social polemic, so her heroines manifest their 
autonomy through their choice of partner; by exerting ‘power over themselves’ 
they are released into the conventional happy ending of marriage. 

So not only does Elizabeth reject Mr Collins herself, she is horrified at Charlotte 
Lucas’s readiness to accept him: 

My dear Jane, Mr. Collins is a conceited, pompous, narrow-minded, silly 
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man; you know he is, as well as I do; and you must feel, as well as I do, 
that the woman who marries him, cannot have a proper way of thinking. 
You shall not defend her, though it is Charlotte Lucas. You shall not, for 
the sake of one individual, change the meaning of principle and integrity, 
nor endeavour to persuade yourself or me, that selfishness is prudence, 
and insensibility of danger, security for happiness. (P&P, vol. II, ch. i 
[ch. 24]) 

Jane reminds Elizabeth of the constraints on Charlotte: she is from a large family, 
and the match is ‘most eligible’ from a financial point of view. And as Charlotte 
herself has already pointed out, she and Elizabeth have very different expectations 
of marriage: ‘I am not romantic you know. ... I ask only a comfortable home’ 
(P&P, vol. I, ch. xxii). Through Charlotte - and through, for example, the 
situation of Jane Fairfax in Emma, whose genteel education has given her ‘every 
advantage of discipline and culture’, but who therefore experiences the ‘penance 
and mortification’ felt by gentry women at the prospect of having to earn her 
living ( E, vol. II, ch. ii [ch. 20]) - Jane Austen makes us pragmatically aware of 
what she refers to in Emma as ‘the difference of woman’s destiny’ in the world 
Wollstonecraft deplores, where marriage remains ‘the only honourable provision 
for well-educated young women of small fortune, and ... their best preservative 
from want’ (E, vol. Ill, ch. viii [ch. 44]; P&P, vol. I, ch. xxii). In a novel by 
Wollstonecraft, Charlotte Lucas or Jane Fairfax - or Anne Elliot’s friend Mrs Smith 
in Persuasion - might have been the protagonist. To have the story told from their 
point of view would be to address head-on the ways in which social expectations 
and prohibitions coerce individual women into compromising their happiness in 
the interests of survival. But in Jane Austen’s romantic fiction, her heroine is 
allowed to assert her ‘proper way of thinking’ by refusing to contemplate any such 
‘change [to] the meaning of principle and integrity’. In the novelistic world of 
personal feeling, a woman’s response to a marriage proposal is a call to ‘action’, 
the test of her moral education. 

When Elizabeth is similarly ‘called into action’ by Darcy’s first proposal, she 
remains true to her principles and, contrary to conduct-book advice, she makes 
her expectations absolutely clear. Untempted by ten thousand a year, she looks 
instead for a matching quality of moral feeling, of proper ‘action’, in her future 
husband. And, this being romantic comedy, she of course eventually gets it. Darcy 
is as chastened by Elizabeth’s attack on his ‘arrogance, ... conceit, and ... selfish 
disdain of the feelings of others’ as she is by learning that she had been ‘partial’ 
and ‘prejudiced’ in judging his treatment of Wickham (P&P, vol. II, chs. xi, xiii 
[chs. 34, 36]). This mutual improvement is the sign of a fundamental equality, of 
a respect based on honesty, necessary for Elizabeth’s happiness in marriage. As 
Mr Bennet says, amazed when Elizabeth finally announces that she really does 
want to marry Darcy, ‘Your lively talents would place you in the greatest danger 
in an unequal marriage’ (P&P, vol. Ill, ch. xvii [ch. 59]), but he needn’t worry. 
The representation of Elizabeth and Darcy’s marriage at the end of the novel 
suggests a genuinely equitable relationship of mutual pleasure and esteem, in 
which Elizabeth continues to improve her husband’s tendencies to stubborn pride. 
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cannily persuading him to seek a reconciliation with Lady Catherine. 

And, importantly, Elizabeth’s example expands the education of Darcy’s sister 
- giving her a new sense of the possibilities of sexual equality: 

Georgiana ... often listened with an astonishment bordering on alarm, at 
[Elizabeth’s] lively, sportive, manner of talking to her brother. He, who had 
always inspired in herself a respect which almost overcame her affection, 
she now saw the object of open pleasantry. Her mind received knowledge 
which had never before fallen in her way. By Elizabeth’s instructions she 
began to comprehend that a woman might take liberties with her husband, 
which a brother will not always allow .... (P&P, vol. Ill, ch. xix [ch. 61]) 
The product of a very different notion of education. Elizabeth provides Darcy’s 
conventionally well-educated sister with a kind of knowledge undreamt of in the 
philosophy of her more rigid upper-class upbringing. In a post-revolutionary 
environment, the familiar phrase ‘take liberties’ assumes a new resonance: 
Elizabeth’s readiness to ‘take liberties with her husband’ is really quite radical. Her 
behaviour clearly contravenes the conduct writers’ emphasis on feminine modesty 
and wifely deference; it also constitutes a class-based assault on what Reeve 
called ‘education merely confined to rules’. But where Wollstonecraft’s wanted 
a ‘revolution in female manners’, a proper female education which would be the 
symptom and cause of the dismantling of the traditional power structures, Jane 
Austen wanted women to be part of much more gradual kind of reform. Through 
the ‘liveliness of ... mind’ which so attracts the aristocratic Darcy (P&P, vol. 
Ill, ch. xviii [ch. 60]), her post-Wollstonecraftian romantic heroine reinvigorates 
those traditional structures, reforming them from within. Indeed, it is Elizabeth’s 
firm belief in the standing and moral responsibilities of the ‘gentleman’ which 
motivates her most devastating criticism of Darcy: ‘You are mistaken, Mr. Darcy, 
if you suppose that the mode of your declaration affected me in any other way, than 
as it has spared me the concern which I might have felt in refusing you, had you 
behaved in a more gentleman-like manner’ (P&P, vol. II, ch. xi [ch. 34]). Darcy 
must prove his truly ‘gentleman-like’ qualities by demonstrating that he is willing 
to undergo moral improvement under the influence of a woman who, if we measure 
it simply in formal terms, has only scrambled herself into ‘a little education’. 
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A meander through Jane Austen’s music 

Gillian Dooley 

In September 2010,1 was privileged to be able to perform a short programme of 
songs and piano pieces drawn from the Austen music collections, at the 2010 Jane 
Austen Conference in the Cairn Hotel, Harrogate. 

It was May 2007 when I first put together a programme from this repertoire, 
at Flinders University Library in Adelaide, South Australia, where I have worked 
for the past twenty years. This first programme involved some 15 musicians and 
readers, and was such a success that we decided to repeat it in the Adelaide Fringe 
Festival the following year. ‘Jane Austen’s Music’ then seemed to take on a life 
of its own: versions of the programme have been performed at literary evenings 
and lunchtime concerts, and it has become a fixture at the Canberra Jane Austen 
Festival. 

During my visit to England in September 2010, I was engaged to perform 
at the Gala Dinner at the Jane Austen Festival in Bath. Not being acquainted 
with any accompanists in England, I resolved to practise hard and accompany 
myself, that being what any reasonably accomplished young lady of Jane 
Austen’s time was capable of doing. Many of her piano-playing heroines sang 
to their own accompaniment: Elizabeth and Mary Bennet both did, as did Jane 
Fairfax and Emma Woodhouse (in ladylike and unspoken competition). After 
being abandoned by Willoughby, Marianne Dashwood ‘spent whole hours at the 
pianoforte alternately singing and crying; her voice often totally suspended by 
her tears’. Jane Austen herself sang, according to her nephew James Edward, 
and this assertion is backed up by the number of songs written out in her hand in 
the collections of music manuscript books held by Chawton House Library and 
Jane Austen’s House Museum at Chawton. The latter collection is catalogued in 
Jane Austen ’s Music edited by Ian Gammie and Derek McCulloch (Corda Music 
Publications, 1996). 

The composition of my programme was constrained by various factors. The 
first limitation was the availability of sheet music. Much of the music in the Austen 
family collections is now out of print and despite the increasing availability of 
historical collections of music online some music has proved virtually impossible 
to obtain in Australia. The second limitation was my level of proficiency, which 
precludes anything too fast or virtuosic. Caroline Austen said of her aunt, ‘She 
played very pretty tunes, I thought - and I liked to stand by her and listen to them; 
but the music (for I knew the books well in after years) would now be thought 
disgracefully easy.’ This is true, I suppose, of many of the simple songs and short 
piano pieces, but the outer movements of works like Haydn's piano sonata in C 
and Piccinni's overture to La Buona Figliuola are difficult enough to challenge 
the skills of the mere dilettante. The slower middle movements are, however, 
manageable. 

My meander through the Austen music began with an appropriate piece for 
the location of the conference, ‘The Duke of York’s March’. This rousing military 
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piece is not to be confused with ‘The Duke of York’s New March’, which is a 
brief piano arrangement of Mozart’s Non piu andrai from Le Nozze di Figaro. 
Both these pieces appear in Jane Austen’s handwriting in the JAH Museum’s 
book, listed as no. 2 in Gammie and McCulloch. Neither was attributed by her to a 
composer: the Mozart was easy enough to identify but the Duke of York’s March 
remains unidentified as far as I am aware. 

My first song concerns a tragic queen mentioned in The History of England. 
‘Queen Mary’s Lamentation’ is a traditional Scottish air, written out in very sketchy 
form in JAHM book 3, a manuscript book of songs all written in Jane Austen’s 
hand. The bass and melody she wrote appear to come from Tommaso Giordani’s 
arrangement of the song for string quartet and voice, and my accompaniment 
was a piano reduction of that arrangement. My next song, ‘Captivity’, appears 
immediately before ‘Queen Mary’s Lamentation’ in the manuscript book, and 
concerning as it does another doomed queen, Marie Antoinette, it seems likely 
that the two unfortunate women were linked in Jane Austen’s mind. ‘Captivity’ is 
composed by Stephen Storace, an English composer who had connections with 
Mozart, having known him in Vienna and being the brother of the soprano Nancy 
Storace, the first Susanna in Le Nozze. Apart from the March mentioned above, 
there are no compositions by Mozart among the manuscripts, but the charming 
music of Storace is well represented. 

My next song is, I believe, the only song mentioned by name in any of Jane 
Austen’s novels. ‘Robin Adair’ is what Jane Fairfax plays on her new piano 
when Emma visits her at the Bateses’. The song itself is represented in the music 
books only by a set of piano variations by Kiallmark, which is in the collection 
of material belonging to Richard Jenkyns and held at Chawton House Library. 
Perversely perhaps, given that it’s neither sung in Emma nor included in song 
form in the music collection, I chose to sing it unaccompanied, in an arrangement 
based loosely on Kiallmark’s variations. 

I took a liberty with the next item on my programme as well. Ignaz Pleyel, one 
of the most famous composers of the era, is represented by many piano pieces in 
the Austen collection, but this particular set of variations on ‘The Yellow-Hair’d 
Laddie’ is not among them. However, a duet version of the song itself is in JAHM 
book 8, abound collection of printed music including (inter alia) two sets of Scots 
songs. So I justify myself by proclaiming that Jane Austen may well have heard 
these variations, and since the surviving music collections do not necessarily 
contain all the music the family owned, she may well have played them - and if 
she did she would undoubtedly have enjoyed them as much as I do. 

My next two songs have a link which may be nothing but a coincidence, 
and which Gammie and McCulloch don’t seem to have uncovered. The first, 
‘For Tenderness Form’d’, is an arrangement by Thomas Linley for the show The 
Heiress , of the aria To son Lindoro’ from Giovanni Paisiello’s II Barbiere di 
Siviglia. The second, ‘Since Then I’m Doomed’, is taken from an English play 
called The Spoiled Child , but the melody is from A.L. Baudron’s incidental music 
to Beaumarchais’ Le Barbier de Seville: the aria, ‘Je suis Lindor’. So though 
they’re different tunes by different composers, they’re settings of the same 
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text from early (pre-Rossini) versions, in Italian and French respectively, of 
The Barber of Seville, in which Count Almaviva courts Rosina in the guise of 
the impoverished student Lindoro. Both songs appear in JAHM book no. 7, a 
scrap book containing a mixture of printed and manuscript music which has the 
date 1778 written on the contents page, though many items are obviously later 
additions. ‘Tenderness’ is printed music; ‘Since then I’m Doomed’ is hastily but 
accurately written in lane Austen’s hand. Both are rather plaintive songs about 
challenges faced in growing up. 

Next I played the middle (slowish, in minuet time) movement of Piccinni’s 
overture to his opera La Buona Figliuola. This piece appears among the printed 
music in the JAHM collection, in versions for both piano solo and piano duet, and 
is handwritten into one of the manuscripts in the Jenkyns collection at Chawton 
House Library. The opera itself was based on Samuel Richardson’s Pamela. Next 
came ‘Somebody’, a sweet little love song by the prolific Anon: 

Were I obliged to beg my bread 
And had not where to lay my head 
I’d creep where yonder flocks are fed 
And steal a look at somebody. 

Several editions of this song were published in the last decade of the 18th 
century, but the one written in Jane Austen’s hand in her manuscript song book is 
the only one I have found which uses this particular pretty tune. 

The next item is an older song composed by the celebrated Thomas Arne, 
who is famous for his Shakespeare songs (like ‘Where the Bee Sucks’, which 
I sang the following day during Adrienne Bradney-Smith’s talk ‘Brushes with 
Ivory and Ebony’, with Robert Smith on piano and Adrienne on recorder). 
‘Lotharia’, published in 1749, is another very pretty tune, sung by a lovesick 
swain - ‘How should empty sunshine warm me, while Lotharia keeps away?’ he 
asks pathetically. I should note, however, that the version in the collection, written 
out by another hand than Jane Austen’s, doesn’t include the words. 

The final stop in my musical meander was with the greatest of the composers 
on this programme, Franz Joseph Haydn, who was of course a superstar of the 
late 18th century. The whole of his piano sonata in C (Hob. 16/35) is written 
out by hand in a manuscript book signed ‘Cass: Eliz: Austen’ which forms part 
of the Jenkyns collection. It hasn’t yet been definitively confirmed that it was 
written out by Jane Austen, though the hand resembles hers. I once again opted 
for the slow movement of this lovely sonata. An interesting side note is that a song 
based on the first movement, ‘William’, adapted by Thomas Billington. appears 
in the JAHM manuscript song book, and I performed it on the following day with 
Robert Smith as part of Adrienne’s presentation. 

My visit to England has afforded me the opportunity to explore more 
thoroughly both the music collections, for which I’m most grateful to many 
people, including Jacqui Grainger at Chawton House Library, Richard Jenkyns, the 
owner of the CHL collection, and Tom Carpenter and the staff at the Jane Austen 
House Museum. I’ve been able to discover and transcribe many more musical 
delights to refresh my Jane Austen music programme, so I can continue to share 
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with Australian audiences this charming music of the Georgian period, much of 
which languishes in obscurity today. And, of course, added to the pleasures of 
the music itself is the thrill of sharing this music with one of literature’s greatest 
creative minds, being touched and entertained by the melodies and lyrics she 
played and sang, however ‘disgracefully easy’ they may have seemed to the more 
sophisticated tastes of the Victorian era. 


Jane Austen’s Grandparents: 

William and Rebecca Austen 

S. G. Hale, Society of Genealogists 

Recent research has shown that William and Rebecca were married in London on 
13 January 1728 (according to the new style beginning the year on 1 January and 
equivalent to 13 January 1727 in the old style). They married in the Liberty of the 
Fleet, an area around the old Fleet Prison where a number of ‘marrying houses’ 
had been set up and a number of poor and unbeneficed clergymen lived. It has 
been estimated that over 300,000 marriages took place in this area in the period 
1720 to 1754, and the existence of this practice was one of the prime causes of 
the passing of the Hardwicke Marriage Act in 1754 requiring (with very limited 
exceptions) marriages to take place only in the parish church of one of the parties 
after the reading of banns. 

Many of the marriages in the Fleet Liberty took place between couples giving 
as their places of residence towns and villages well outside London, including 
well over one hundred from Tonbridge, and it seems to have been a widely 
recognised alternative for couples perhaps wishing for a quieter and less public 
ceremony than in their local parish church. Undoubtedly there were numerous 
scandalous and wrongful marriages but far more seem to have been perfectly 
normal ceremonies involving consenting couples wishing to marry in the usual 
way. For further information see, for example, Tony Benton. ‘Irregular Marriage 
in London before 1754’, published by the Society of Genealogists in 1993. 

The marriages in the Fleet Liberty were recorded in registers and notebooks 
kept by the proprietors of the ‘marrying houses’ and the clergymen, and the 
surviving registers and notebooks (more than 600) were acquired by the authorities 
about a hundred years later and are now kept by the National Archives at Kew. 
Recently, they have been digitised and are now available for searching on the 
internet for a fee. There was much duplication between the registers and many 
marriages appear in more than one register. 

The marriage of William and Rebecca appears in two registers: No 67 and 
No 85. In both instances William is described as a bachelor of Tonbridge and 
a surgeon, and Rebecca is described as a widow of Tonbridge. In register 67 
William’s surname is spelled Austen and in register 85 is spelled Austin. 
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The Revd Samuel Cooke 
Jane Austen’s ‘fidgetty ’ godfather 
Irene Collins 

In the late summer of 1799, lane and Cassandra accompanied their parents on 
a round of visits to clergy relatives, ending with the Cookes in their impressive 
vicarage at Great Bookham in Surrey. 1 Mrs Cooke was Mrs Austen’s cousin, and 
her husband the Revd Samuel Cooke, was godfather to Jane. Since Cassandra and 
Jane were together throughout the visit, there is no account of Jane’s impressions 
in the form of a letter to her sister. A few months later, however, the patron of 
the living decided to sell his rights by auction, and the advertisement put out 
by the auctioneer, Mr Phipps of Throgmorton Street, London, gave a detailed 
description of the parish as Jane would have seen it, complete with measurements 
taken from the latest official survey. 2 

The parsonage house which had been the Cookes’ home for the past thirty 
years was described as ‘a very neat convenient dwelling, containing two good 
parlours, a small room, three bedchambers, kitchen and suitable domestic offices.’ 
A Targe paved yard’ gave access to a barn and stables, etc. Adjoining the house 
a ‘very excellent garden’ and an orchard, both of which were well stocked and 
planted’, brought the total coverage to two acres. The parish as a whole was said 
to cover an area of 3,223 acres - in other words about 5 square miles, which was 
larger than many other parishes in the south of England. Though clearly a rural 
parish, situated in ‘a very delightful part of the county of Surrey’, the auctioneer 
hastened to assure younger clergymen who had no wish to be buried in the depths 
of the country that Great Bookham was only about 21 miles from London on 
the road through Guildford. Jane Austen, for her part, seems to have been more 
interested in its proximity to Leatherhead, which she subsequently used as a model 
for Highbury in Emma. At a distance of only two miles from Great Bookham, a 
walk there and back was well within her capacity. 3 

Potential bidders for the patronage were also told that the present holder of 
the living was ‘aged 58 or thereabouts’, a figure meant to indicate that the Revd 
Samuel Cooke would in all probability soon die off. and the purchaser would 
therefore be able to recoup some of his financial outlay at once, if he so wished, 
by selling the right of ‘next presentation.’ 4 The amount of money this might fetch 
was not mentioned, and the auctioneer equally made no attempt to assess the 
‘value’ of the living, which was usually done by multiplying by seven the annual 
sum produced by the tithes. These omissions were probably due to the fact that at 
Great Bookham the situation with regard to tithes was unusually complicated, as 
Samuel Cooke would have been only too willing to point out. 

The Church of St Nicolas, Great Bookham, was founded by the Abbey of 
Chertsey shortly after the Norman Conquest, and a Rector was duly appointed 
to care for the souls of the surrounding parishioners in return for free lodging 
and the right to levy tithes on the gross agricultural product of the parish. In 
1292, however, the Abbey followed the example of other monastic institutions 
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and ‘impropriated’ for its own use the most lucrative of the tithes, the Great Tithe 
on com. The Abbot thereby became the Rector of the parish, and the cure of souls 
was henceforward to be carried out by a Vicar with an income derived from the 
Small Tithes on fruit, vegetables and dairy produce. 5 At the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries the Abbot’s rights passed to the Crown and thence to one patron 
after another who bought the advowson. 6 The Vicars appointed by the latter were 
not likely to have derived a great deal of money from the Small Tithes, even 
though by Samuel Cooke’s time these had been extended to cover the brushwood 
collected from Great Bookham’s 56 acres of woodland and sold for kindling and 
firewood. The Vicar also had the use of ten acres of glebe - a large area compared 
with George Austen’s three acres. They consisted of several stretches of land on 
the common, and in 1800 the auctioneer rightly conjectured that if the common 
was ever enclosed, ‘the value of the Vicar’s allotment would be considerable’. 
Meanwhile Samuel Cooke stood to lose the right to use or let out the so-called 
Parsonage Barn, which belonged to the Rector and was now to be sold along with 
the rest of the patronage. This would be a minor setback, however, in view of the 
fact that he possessed one extraordinary source of income. At some unknown 
date in the past, the Vicar of Great Bookham had been granted a ‘moiety’, or half, 
of the Great Tithe: the other moiety remained with the patron and was now also 
being offered for sale along with the rest of the patronage. 7 

The Revd Samuel Cooke was clearly not a poor man; there is no evidence of 
his having to eke out a living by teaching. He employed a succession of curates 
whom he would have to pay out of his own pocket. In 1805 he was able to take his 
family for several weeks to Bath. 8 Yet he was not content with his lot, which may 
have been why Jane Austen did not find him a congenial character. During the 
first ten or twelve years of his ministry at Great Bookham he gradually became 
convinced in his own mind that he was entitled to receive the whole of the Great 
Tithe and that he was being deprived of his right by the patron. His suspicions 
were increased by the fact that, whereas in the past the leasing out of the two 
halves of the Tithe had been arranged by mutual consent between patron and 
vicar, the patron had recently begun to take the business entirely into his own 
hands and had agreed to terms which he, Mr Cooke, believed were below the 
market price. He was determined to find out just when and why the Tithe had been 
divided and whether or not the division was meant to be permanent. In 1791 he 
discussed the matter with a Mr J. Mansfield (perhaps his steward), who was of the 
opinion that the problem could be solved by consulting a certain will. On 4 July 
1791, at Mr Cooke’s request, he wrote to someone who had the power to carry 
out the investigation. The reply, when it came, must have been a disappointment 
to Mr Cooke, for it confirmed his right only to a moiety of the Tithe. 9 No further 
investigations are recorded, but Mr Cooke no doubt continued to air his suspicions 
every time his half-share of the rent from the lessee arrived. 

In 1805 Jane hesitated to recommend a protege for a post, apparently as 
gardener or groundsman, that her godfather was seeking to fill, for. although he 
would have ‘a good Soil and a good Mistress’, she was afraid that Mr Cooke may 
turn out to be ‘a disagreeable, fidgetty Master, especially in matters concerning 
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the Garden’. 10 A few years later he was certainly fidgeting, though not about the 
garden but about changes to footpaths which he feared were looming and which 
would adversely affect other parts of his domain. On the one hand he was afraid 
that a path which ran across a neighbour’s land and over a stile into the Vicarage 
‘field’ (the glebe?) was about to be blocked by the neighbour in question, Mr 
Lowdall; and on the other hand he feared lest a path that had once crossed Lord 
Effingham’s land and entered the Vicarage orchard was to be reopened although it 
had long since been diverted and its original course blocked by a hedge. In 1809 
he took legal advice on the matter. The lawyer he consulted, Mr Marriot, assured 
him that the first of these paths was a public right of way and that any obstruction 
such as a fence erected by Mr Lowdall could be pulled down by anybody so 
minded. Realising that Mr Cooke was extremely agitated, he took the liberty of 
advising him not to be seen as the instigator of any such action, and of suggesting 
that it would be better to placate Mr Lowdall than to provoke him into measures 
which could only lead to litigation and might cost the Vicar more than the affair 
was worth. To prove that the old path through the orchard could never be restored, 
however, the terms of the Highways Act of 1773 required Mr Cooke to prove that 
the diversion had been made before that date, and he had been unable to produce 
a map to the purpose. 11 

Jane Austen made no reference to these matters in her letters to Cassandra. She 
may nevertheless have heard of them and perhaps even been shown Mr Marriot’s 
letter when she visited the Cookes in the summer of 1814. If so, its contents may 
well have inspired the timely intervention with which Mr Knightley diverts his 
brother from a quarrel with Mr Woodhouse in Chapter 12 of Emma: 

But John, as to what I was telling you of my idea of moving the path to 
Langham, of turning it more to the right, that it may not cut through the home 
meadows, I cannot conceive any difficulty. I should not attempt it, if it were to 
be the means of inconvenience to the Highbury people; but if you call to mind 
exactly the present line of the path - The only way of proving it, however will 
be to turn to our maps. I shall see you at the Abbey tomorrow morning, I hope; 
and then we will look them over and you shall give me your opinion. 

A passing reference by Mr Marriot to a Mrs Otway having laid the first path 
around rather than through the Vicar’s cherished orchard may also have been the 
origin of Miss Bates greeting a whole family of Otways when she arrived at Mr 
Weston’s ball: 

Mrs Otway, I protest, and good Mr Otway, and Miss Otway, and Miss Caroline. 
Such a host of friends! and Mr George and Mr Arthur! How do you do? How 
do you all do? 12 

Jane’s godfather was reported by his wife in a letter to Chawton as ‘having 
admired Mansfield Park exceedingly’. He had pronounced it to be ‘the most 
sensible Novel he had ever read,’ and the manner in which she treated the clergy 
had delighted him very much. 13 On reading Emma he was bound to be disappointed 
when he encountered Mr Elton, who was so much more despicable than even Mr 
Collins. Perhaps Jane hoped that a few signs of the attention she had paid to his 
concern about pathways would make him some small amends. 
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Jane Austen’s Mr Gould 

Chris Viveash 

Whilst on a visit to Bath, in June 1799, Jane Austen ‘took a very charming walk 
from 6 to 8 up Beacon Hill, & across some fields to the Village of Charlcombe ... 
We had a Miss North & a Mr Gould of our party; - the latter walked home with 
me after Tea; - he is a very Young Man, just entered of Oxford, wears Spectacles, 
& has heard that Evelina was written by Dr. Johnson. 1 

Jane’s escort back to her Queen Square accommodation in Bath, John Gould, 
was born on 1 September 1780 and had been at Trinity College, Oxford for six 
months when he met her. He was the younger boy of twins; his brother Thomas 
was destined to become a captain in the Dorset Militia. John’s father was a clothier 
living in Trowbridge, Wiltshire, who was fortunate in later life to inherit a family 
estate in Dorset. Gould had attended Winchester College for his early education, 
where he acted as fag to John Colborne. This older pupil left the college to join 
the army and fought gallantly in the Peninsular War and the Battle of Waterloo, 
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later distinguishing himself through his duties as Governor in Canada and the 
Ionian Islands. His long career was crowned with honour when he was awarded 
the title of 1st Baron Seaton; he and lohn Gould remained friends throughout their 
lives. 2 

Meanwhile, in Oxford, John Gould had attracted the attention of the eccentric 
President of Magdalen College, Dr Martin Routh. This learned head of the 
college elected him to a demy ship at Magdalen College, where John graduated 
B.A. in 1802, proceeding to M.A. in 1805, Fellow in 1808 and B.D. in 1814. 
The parish of New Shoreham, in Sussex, was his first clerical undertaking as the 
resident vicar. The gaunt, forbidding Norman church of St Mary de Haura was 
very impressive, above the cottages of the small town of New Shoreham, which 
was a pocket borough. The only public means of conveying goods and people 
between Shoreham and Brighton was the daily Shoreham Cart; the driver, John 
Moorey, was a local quack who dispensed nostrums to the gullible inhabitants 
who used his transport. 3 

Dr Martin Routh, who had effectively propelled John Gould into this 
preferment, deserves our attention as the sort of character Jane Austen would have 
found most interesting. He was kind and courteous at all times, and his sister kept 
house for him at Magdalen College. When he reached his sixty-fifth birthday he 
decided to marry. At the Walcot parish church, in Bath, where in 1764 George and 
Cassandra Austen had married, Dr Routh took as his wife the very singular Miss 
Eliza Blagrave of Calcot Park, Reading. She sported an abundance of grey hair, 
had strongly marked features and a luxuriant moustache which attracted much 
attention as she was daily drawn through the streets of Oxford in a little donkey- 
chaise. She was always attended by a hunchback boy named Cox, and when the 
President saw this lad leading the donkey round to the door he would shout to his 
wife: ‘Woman, the ass is at the door.’ They were very happy together as Eliza was 
so amiable and thoughtful to everyone she met, ensuring they felt comfortable in 
Dr. Routh’s presence. Their dog, Romulus, was fostered as a puppy by a cat and as 
a result the dog washed his face with his paws and hated getting his feet wet! 4 

Edward Hugessen Knatchbull-Hugessen, 1st Baron Brabourne, Jane Austen’s 
great-nephew and editor of the first published edition of her letters, gives us three 
delightful glimpses of Dr Routh. The poor man had become rather deaf ‘at the 
beginning of one summer term, when a senior undergraduate went on behalf 
of the rest of us to ask if we might practise archery in the park. So when the 
ambassador had made his request that “the butts” might be put up there to be shot 
at by the College archers, the old President... burst forth: “Shoot at the bucks, sir. 
... I should think not, sir, indeed, I never heard of such a thing!’” Satisfaction for 
the archers was settled when a speedy explanation was offered to the President. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen’s exit from Oxford was marked when ‘the President gave 
me most kind advice... “No doubt, sir,” said he, “you will seek public life ... Take 
my advice, sir; choose out some powerful patron, sir, and stick to him ... that is the 
only way!”’ Knatchbull-Hugessen returned to Oxford later: ‘I brought my wife 
| Anna Maria] up to Oxford, and we called together upon the good old President, 
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who laid his hands on our heads, and blessed us so solemnly that we both felt as 
if we were being married all over again.’ 5 

John Gould had retained his position as a Fellow of Magdalen until 1818, 
when he forfeited that distinction by marrying on 18 September of that year Mary 
Wellsteed, daughter of John Wellsteed, of Dorset. Their union was blessed with 
a son and five daughters. The Goulds moved from Sussex when John became 
Rector of St. Mary and All Saints Church, Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire, 
through the patronage and presentation of Magdalen College. The church, which 
was probably built during the second half of the 15th century, benefited from a 
high pitched chancel roof, clearstoried nave and a solid west tower with a small 
spire. 

His ministry at Beaconsfield was to last forty-eight years, most of which was 
marked by contention and angry disputation of one sort or another. Just as the 
Revd James Stanier Clarke, Jane Austen’s acquaintance, constantly battled with 
local farmers who refused to pay the full quotient of their tithes, so John Gould 
found in the 1820s his farmers were similarly obdurate on this principle. Gould 
resorted to litigation to defeat the rural miscreants, only to find himself proved to 
be at fault. He also had frequent skirmishes with the church authorities concerning 
his tardy commissioning of repairs, coupled with his abysmal handling of the 
financial settlement of accounts. He was imprisoned in the 1830s for personal 
debt, and Samuel Wilberforce, the Bishop of Oxford, noted in 1846 that ‘Rev. 
J. Gould about [£]65. debts to (? Brandryth) Married & 6 children. In gaol. No 
opinions. All wretched. Eaton[sicl with dissent.’ 

In 1852 John Gould’s daughter Susanna, her husband and an only son died 
of the ‘plague’; they were buried at Beaconsfield, together with Mary Gould, 
another daughter of John’s who tried to help the stricken Susanna. Although 
this was a terrible blow for John who was fiercely protective of his family, by 
March 1856 he was in trouble again. Samuel Wilberforce, the Bishop of Oxford 
wrote: ‘Old Gould quarrelling with Major [the curate] because quotha he will 
not bow down to Hussey Gould - threatening to stop evening service. I tell them 
he cannot without my consent.’ By 1858 the situation has worsened: ‘Mr. Gould 
writes that he wishes to part with [Simon Edwin] Major ... I remonstrate - Gould 
asks an interview He comes with Daughter Hussey who complains. Long winded 
complaint of ill-will, mischief. &c. Old Gould sitting by & reads my papers & ! ! 
She eloquent, & dealing the Hand.’ One can only sympathise with Simon Edwin 
Major, the long-suffering curate who bravely withstood the Goulds’ onslaught. 6 

1857 was a busy year for John Gould’s best friend from Winchester College, 
Field Marshal Lord Seaton, who was now serving as the Governor of the Royal 
Hospital at Dublin, and about to give his daughter Jane, in matrimony to Captain 
Montgomery Moore. It was to be the biggest social event of the year, and Charlotte 
Yonge, as a relative, was to be a bridesmaid at the affair. Every man was in full 
dress uniform, and Lord Seaton proudly wore his three stars and three crosses. The 
solemn service and the lavish banquet that followed were just as such things are 
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Dr Routh in his stall in chapel 


Viscount Morpeth (afterwards seventh 
Earl of Carlisle) 


in the highest reaches of society, impressive and tasteful. Thereafter, the general 
circulation of the guests took place allowing the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
Earl of Carlisle, to move forward with ease and condescension through the press 
of persons. He greeted Charlotte Yonge with practised charm and enquired if she 
was still writing: ‘and asked if a plot was not the hardest part, to which I said, “all 
ladies found it so except Miss Austen,’”. Both parties knew that the Earl, when 
he was Viscount Morpeth, had written the most charming poem in praise of ‘all- 
perfect Austin[sicl ... Miss Bates - our idol, though the village bore. And Mrs 
Elton, ardent to “explore”’ and many other sentiments flattering to Jane Austen. 7 
Gravely, he answered Miss Yonge, ‘I am glad to hear you speak with respect of 
Miss Austen,’ and with the slightest inclination of the head he indicated that his 
delicate patronage of the bridesmaid was over. 8 

Meanwhile, in the year 1859 at Beaconsfield, John Gould’s daughter Alice 
had died, followed by his loyal wife, Mary. In his distracted state he proceeded to 
further neglect the affairs of both the church and the parish. Worse was to follow 
as Gould fell deeper into debt, with the inevitable and shaming result that he was 
committed to Newgate Debtors’ Prison. The poor beleaguered churchwardens 
were quite unable to find substitute priests; consequently, after applying to the 
holding authorities for help, John Gould was allowed out of prison. He was to 
take the rituals of the church on Sundays, as by law established, and then return to 
his prison cell during the week. This arrangement continued until his death. 

John Gould’s demise, on 14 September 1866, was noticed by the Gentleman's 
Magazine , and the subject remembered and eulogised in rather fulsome prose: ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Gould was a gentleman of profound learning and much natural talent; 
and during the long period of 48 years he filled so creditably the incumbency of 
Beaconsfield, his agreeable manners, amiable disposition, and highly honourable 
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and independent spirit, caused him to be greatly liked and respected.’ The guffaws 
of disbelief from the people who had to deal with him may well be imagined. 

However, rather surprisingly, it cannot be denied that he did certain admirable 
things during his ministry at Beaconsfield. He restored the tombs and monuments 
of Edmund Waller, the poet, and Edmund Burke, the statesman, thus ensuring that 
they were still visited for generations afterwards; and he was also instrumental in 
setting up a Church School for the poorer children of the area, renting a disused 
factory which could easily be adapted for just this purpose. One of his five 
daughters who survived him paid a substantial amount of the cost for a splendid 
Chancel East Window in his memory. He was finally laid to rest in the south 
section of the churchyard at St Mary and All Saints church, Beaconsfield, subdued 
at last. 9 

Of course we shall never know if the boyish, rather gauche John Gould ever 
recalled telling a young lady at Bath that Dr Johnson had written Evelina , but 
Jane Austen has gleefully recorded this delightful misattribution for subsequent 
generations to enjoy. 



Beaconsfield Church in 1802 



Edmund Waller’s tomb , Beaconsfield 
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Fever in the family 

Margaret Wilson 

In October 1815 Jane Austen’s brother Henry, while suffering from a bilious 
attack and fever, became seriously ill when she was staying with him in London. 
His condition was bad for a week but fortunately he recovered. One of the doctors 
who attended him was Charles Haden, who lived nearby in No. 62 Sloane Street. 
His frequent calls to see his patient became social ones and Jane grew to like 
him, describing him as ‘a sort of wonderful nondescript Creature on two legs, 
something between a Man & an Angel’. 

It is not surprising that Jane found Mr Haden congenial company as he is 
described by his biographer Thomas Alcock as ‘cheerful, amiable and sincere ... 
his conduct claimed esteem ... His memory will long be cherished with affection 
by those who had the happiness of ... appreciating his unassuming virtues’. 1 As 
well as possessing a medical degree, he was a great reader and musician, often 
accompanying his wife, who was as talented as he was. Jane and her niece Fanny 
enjoyed evenings in his company during Henry’s convalescence, and Haden read 
Jane’s novels. 

In his professional life Haden made a particular study of the diseases of 
children and wrote books on the subject. One disease which came under his 
scrutiny was the dreaded scarlet fever, an extremely infectious illness with a high 
mortality rate in young children which was to throw its shadow over many 19th- 
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century families. The symptoms include a skin rash and high temperature; in later 
stages of the illness the affected skin peels off. Without the benefit of antibiotics, 
treatment at that time was rudimentary, so advice from doctors was welcome. In 
his Medical Guide for the use of families Haden gave advice to patients when 
recovering from the illness, advocating being rubbed with soft soap, then soaking 
in a warm bath for half an hour in order to allow the scaling of the skin to be 
wiped off. He warned of the danger of eating too soon during recovery, giving the 
example of a boy who had a fatal relapse after eating raw apple prematurely. He 
was unable to give a satisfactory reason for the cause of the fever but recognised 
its prevalence, stating that ‘no one ought to feel secure that he will rear his children 
until they have had the measles, the scarlet fever and the small-pox’ ? Although he 
knew that these diseases produced ‘anxiety and dread’, he felt that most healthy, 
well-balanced normal children should be able to survive them. 

Unfortunately, members of Charles Haden’s own family were to experience 
the consequences of the disease at first hand. His daughter. Rose, became the 
second wife of the painter John Horsley, friend of the Pre-Raphaelite circle. 
During her engagement to him two of the sons from his first marriage died of 
scarlet fever in 1854 and the remaining one suffered the same fate three years 
later. As if this was not enough misfortune, the illness struck again, killing two of 
John and Rose’s children. 

The severity of the disease was reflected in literature in the early part of the 
century. Scarlet fever features in the plot of Mary Shelley’s novel Frankenstein 
(1818) when Victor Frankenstein’s mother dies of the disease, providing an 
‘omen’ of Victor’s ‘future misery’. It has been reckoned that the mortality rate 
of scarlet fever doubled between 1840 and 1870. One example of the increased 
fatality of the disease is the family of Lord Byron; he caught and survived the 
disease in 1795, while his grandson Ralph Lovelace in 1852 died of it. 

Jane Austen’s immediate family were spared death from the disease but 
members of later generations were not so fortunate. In July 1848 Jane’s niece 
Fanny Knatchbull wrote to her friend Miss Chapman about the family of her 
brother William Knight, who was Rector of Steventon: ‘You may have seen in 
the paper the severe trial to which poor William and his Wife have lately been 
subjected in the loss of their 3 sweet little girls in one week! The Scarlet Fever 
attacked them with great virulence and 2 died in one day. Two maidservants 
caught it and one of them also died! Mrs W Knight has thus lost all her children 
- my brother has 7 left by his first Wife, most of whom are grown up or dispersed 
about.’ 3 Mary, Cecilia and Augusta’s memorial in Steventon Church is a poignant 
reminder of the Rector and his wife’s very personal loss. 

While much illness at this time was unexplained, infection of any kind had 
to be taken seriously and Jane’s novels include examples of this. Both Tom 
Bertram in Mansfield Park and Marianne in Sense and Sensibility have potentially 
dangerous fevers, although neither is scarlet fever. In her own experience Jane’s 
aunt, Mrs Cooper, died of Typhus fever in 1783 while Jane herself at only 8, 
suffered, but happily survived, the same condition. 
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Memorial in Steventon Church to the three daughters of 
William and Mary Knight 


Jane made an oblique reference to scarlet fever in a letter to her niece Anna, 
when writing jokingly about the latter’s new husband Ben Lefroy. ‘I dare say Ben 
was in love with me once,’ she wrote, ‘& would never have thought of You if he 
had not supposed me dead of a Scarlet fever’. 4 The Lefroy family realised the 
need to be cautious of the illness; in 1802 Mrs Lefroy, Jane’s great friend, wrote 
to her son Christopher Edward that his cousin John Brydges, who was away from 
home studying with a tutor, had developed a ‘scarlet rash ... very slightly’ and 
was immediately placed in isolation ‘in a House in the Village which is now fitted 
up for the reception of those who have any infectious disorders’. 5 Luckily it was 
a false alarm. 

Jane’s only reference to scarlet fever in her novels comes in Chapter 6 of 
Emma. Emma’s sister, Isabella, refers to her brother-in-law, Mr Knightley, kindly 
reassuring her before she comes on a visit by writing a note ‘at twelve o’clock 
at night, on purpose to assure me that there was no scarlet fever in Cobham’. 6 
Such was the reputation of the disease that any mother would be anxious to know 
of even the slightest chance of its presence. One has only to look in Sense and 
Sensibility at the alarm with which Charlotte Palmer reacts to her baby being ‘all 
over pimples’ and her summoning of the doctor (only to learn that the infant is 
merely teething) to see how sensitive women became at the presence of a rash. 

Fanny Knatchbull made mention of scarlet fever in her diaries. Her married 
sister, Lizzy Rice, came back to her old family home at Godmersham Park in 
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1828 when, during one of her many pregnancies, she wanted to avoid an outbreak 
of the illness in the village where she lived. Fanny’s sons Reginald, Astley and 
Western were sent home from Eton and Harrow when cases occurred in their 
schools; her brother Edward and his family left Chawton House for Folkestone 
when the village reported a case in 1854. 7 

The middle decade of the nineteenth century saw the fever at its worst for it 
was in 1856 that there occurred perhaps the most tragic case of infant mortality 
that we know of in a single family. The Dean of Carlisle, the Revd Campbell 
Tait, later to become Archbishop of Canterbury, lost five daughters, all under five, 
within six weeks. His wife Catharine wrote a Memoir of the tragic events during 
which the isolated children, nursed by servants, could only be viewed by the 
rest of the family through a window for fear of cross-infection. Their fate bore a 
strong resemblance to that of John Horsley’s children. Mrs Tait’s heart-rending 
account became one of the most widely read works of consolation literature. The 
fate of the five sisters is still remembered in Carlisle, where members of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society placed posies of flowers on their graves in St Michael’s Church 
as recently as 2006. 

The fatal effects of scarlet fever had the biggest impact on children aged 
between two and five, and the touching memorial at Steventon shows William 
Knight’s children to have been three, four and five years old. It is small wonder 
that Catherine Tait described her five daughters as ‘that little company of angels’ 
and that John Horsley thought of his sons as ‘angels in heaven’. 8 Without the aid 
of modern medicine the Victorians had to come to terms with their helplessness in 
the face of a killer disease. The work and writings of men such as Charles Haden 
must have been highly valued. 
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‘The brewery scheme is quite at an end 

Clive Caplan 


The Brewery Scheme 

On Tuesday 14 June 1808 Jane Austen said goodbye to her brother Henry in 
London and set off for a visit with her brother Edward at his Godmersham estate. 
On the next day she sat down to write to her sister Cassandra, who had remained 
at their home in Southampton (Letters 125-28). After describing her journey, and 
giving news of Edward’s family, Jane reverts to news of Henry: ‘I left Henry, I 
hope, free from his troublesome complaint, in other respects well, and thinking 
with great pleasure of Cheltenham and Stoneleigh’, and immediately follows this 
with: ‘The brewery scheme is quite at an end: at a meeting of the subscribers last 
week it was by general, and I believe very hearty, consent dissolved’. The news 
was from Henry, whose bank. Austen, Maunde and Austen, had been promoting 
a new joint stock company - a brewery. Jane knew that her sister was aware of 
the scheme and would be interested in news of the outcome. Her comment opens 
a window for us onto a notable episode in British economic history: the greatest 
speculative bubble in commerce since the South Sea Bubble of 1720. 

The Bubble 

In early 1806 the conflict between France and Britain had become a ferocious 
war on each other’s commerce. Napoleon, who had mastered the Continent of 
Europe, embargoed all trade with Britain, while Britain, which controlled the 
seas, blockaded all trade with France. Neutrals, principally the United States, 
were furious, and would not trade with either. Britain became desperate for an 
outlet for its manufactures, and looked longingly at the Spanish Empire in South 
America. In June 1806 a military expedition to Buenos Aires, commanded by Sir 
Home Popham, created a rush of speculation in the export trade. Unfortunately 
his buccaneering adventure progressed quickly from boom to bust, after British 
forces were expelled. With that outlet closed, commercial capital, still abundant, 
hunted greedily for other targets, preferably those earning more than the 
standard five per cent. The result was a new outburst of irrational exuberance, 
in a proliferation of speculative joint stock companies. On 5 November 1807 the 
Morning Chronicle showed its concern, fearing that the abuses of the South Sea 
Bubble, with its fantastic and often fraudulent schemes, were about to be revived. 
The newspaper listed proposals for forty new companies floated in the previous 
six months: no fewer than seven projected breweries, five traders in wine, five 
insurance companies, four distilleries, and so on, to a succession of ever more 
fanciful ideas. 

On 10 September 1807 the following notice had been printed in The Times: 

THE OLD ENGLISH ALE BREWERY. - Committee-Room, Albany 

Tavern, Piccadilly, Aug. 11, 1807. - The Acting Committee for carrying 

into execution the Resolution relative to the Establishment of a Public 
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Brewery at the West-end of the Metropolis, for supplying the inhabitants 
with a wholesome and nutritious Beverage, to be brewed from MALT and 
HOPS only, and delivered free from adulteration, confident of the benefits 
which will accrue from as early a commencement of the Establishment 
as possible, are happy to announce that the number of Shares which it 
was originally resolved should be filled up, antecedent to the opening of 
the Brewery, are nearly completed. The bulk of the Subscription already 
received is invested in Exchequer Bills. The intended capital is 75,000 L. 
to be raised by 3000 Shares of 25 L. each, payable by installments of 5 L. 

The first installment to be paid on subscribing; the second, on or before 
the 15 th of August, 1807; and the remaining three installments when called 
for by the Committee, on notice of one calendar month. Books are open 
for Subscription at Messrs. Birch, Chambers, and Hobbs’, Bankers, New 
Bond-street; Messrs. Austen, Maunde, and Austen’s, Bankers, No. 10, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden; and Messrs. H.T. Williams and Co. No. 

12, Copthall-court. near the Bank. Prospectuses may be had at the above 
places; No.l, Cecil-street, Strand; the Secretary’s, No. 3, Hare-court, 
Temple; and at the Albany Tavern, Piccadilly. 

By order of the Committee. R. TAYLOR, Secretary. 

This was the first public appearance of Jane Austen’s ‘brewery scheme’, and 
already came the first signs of trouble: the delay of a month between meeting and 
announcement was neglectful, and meant that the deadline for paying the second 
installment of 5 L. on 15 August was already obsolete. The suspicion is that the 
announcement of the sale of shares being ‘nearly completed’ in fact meant the 
opposite. The difficulties might be that a large amount of capital was needed, 
that there was fierce competition among the rival joint stock companies for this 
capital, and furthermore, that the London market for beer was already dominated 
by half a dozen influential, well established, and well financed companies. 

‘MALT and HOPS only’ 

The insistence that the proposed new brewery would brew beer ‘from MALT 
and HOPS only’ was a response to a widespread problem then existing about the 
quality of British beer. Following several unfavourable harvests there had been 
universal complaints that beer was lower in quality and was being made with 
substitutes for malt and hops. The problem was laid out by James Baverstock Sr. 
(1740-1815) a scientific brewer from Alton, writing to Cobbett’s Weekly Political 
Register (14:768-773, 12 November 1808). He champions the exclusive use of 
malt, hops, yeast and water, and says the quality of the beer depends on careful 
attention to the temperature, specific gravity and timing of the brewing process. 
Molasses or treacle and sugar had been substituted for the sweetness of the malt, 
but they are of inferior quality, more expensive, and even illegal. The bitters, 
gentian and quassia, had been used as substitutes for hops, but allow vinegar to 
form, lack flavour, and do not have the preservative quality of hops. 
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The Joint Stock Company 

Adam Smith held that joint stock companies should not be involved in 
manufacturing, but be confined to public works such as canals, docks and 
waterworks; and to banking and insurance. However, the success of corporate 
enterprise in those fields had suggested to some that such companies might be 
extended to every branch of trade and manufacture. A joint stock company was 
an association of investors jointly contributing to a common stock to conduct a 
commercial enterprise. In effect it was a partnership of the many, but while in a 
partnership transfer of a partner’s share required company consent, in a joint stock 
company shares were freely transferable in the marketplace. Company promoters 
would develop a concept, and would look for support from family, friends and 
business associates. An investigating committee would decide how much capital 
would be needed, how many shares, the size of the shares and the timing of the 
deposits, and would establish a management committee. If further financing was 
needed shares would be advertised, with a prospectus to the general public. To 
attract investors the promoters would claim that their enterprise was for the public 
good; that it would provide a genuine product for one now adulterated; that it 
would break up a monopoly in the market and hence would lower prices; and, not 
to be forgotten, that investors would achieve a fantastic rate of return. 

There were pitfalls for the unwary. Promoters lacked caution and could be 
less than honest over finances and prospects. With numerous, ever-changing, 
individual investors it might be difficult to know who was in charge, and oversight 
could be perfunctory or even non-existent. Retirees, widows and minors who 
invested would be overmatched by bankers, merchants and lawyers. And then 
there was the problem of unlimited liability. 

Unlimited liability 

In November 1807, at the same time that fears of speculative excess had begun 
to be aired in the press. Attorney General Vicary Gibbs began legal proceedings 
against two companies that had implied in their advertising that the liability of 
shareholders would be limited. The authorities held that this violated the Bubble 
Act of 1720, which had hitherto lain dormant for the last 87 years. Common law 
held that every trader was answerable for the whole debts of his business, to the 
last penny of his property and personal wealth. Therefore unlimited risk attached 
to the unlimited liability of all shareholders, and could mean ruin. Alarm spread 
among promoters and investors, who argued that small investors should not be 
inhibited from uniting to put their capital to work in a productive way. The court 
disagreed, and endorsed the legal doctrine that ‘he who feels the benefit should 
also feel the burden’ and condemned the companies’ claim of limited liability as 
‘a mischievous delusion calculated to ensnare the unwary public’. The parties 
concerned were advised to abandon all speculative projects founded on joint 
stock or transferable shares. 

A second notice appeared in The Times on 28 October 1807, and was repeated, 
verbatim, on 14 November 1807: 
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THE OLD ENGLISH ALE BREWERY. - Committee-room, Gloucester 
Coffee-house, Piccadilly, Oct. 20. 

Resolved, That, in consequence of the advanced state of the subscription. 
and of the progress of the arrangement for funding the establishment, it has 
become proper to call a General Meeting of the Subscribers, in order to lay 
before them the Report of the Acting Committee. 

Resolved, That such General Meeting be holden at The Thatched House 
Tavern, in St. James’s-street, on Wednesday, the 25 th day of November next, 
at 12 o’clock. 

The bulk of the subscription already received is invested in Exchequer 
Bills. The intended capital is 75,000 L. to be raised by 3000 shares of 25 L. 
each, payable by installments of 5 L. 

Books are available for subscription at Messrs. Birch, Chambers, and 
Hobbs, bankers. New Bond-street; Messrs. Austen, Maunde and Austen, 
bankers. No. 10, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden; and Messrs. H. T. 
Williams and Co. No. 12, Copthall-court, near the Bank. Prospectuses may 
be had at the above places; No. 1, Cecil-street, Strand; the Secretary’s, No. 

3, Hare-court, Temple; and at the Gloucester Coffee-house, Piccadilly. 

By order of the Committee, R. TAYLOR, Sec. 

Two months after the initial public announcement that the sale of shares is 
nearly completed, the committee is still the Acting Committee, and the books are 
still open for subscription. Unknown is what possible internal dispute might have 
changed headquarters from the Albany Tavern to the Gloucester Coffee-house. 
The change does not speak well for a company with a plan to brew beer. 

And that is all we know about The Old English Ale Brewery, except that the 
troubled enterprise must have managed to struggle on for a few more months 
until Jane Austen’s comment on its demise on 15 June in 1808. If permitted to 
speculate (and why not, in an article devoted to that very topic?), Jane herself, 
in her wisdom, never thought the project very viable. By her use of the word 
‘scheme’ and by the phrase ‘quite at an end’, she disparages the project and 
confirms that it had been chronically ailing. Then, confirming what had been 
her own opinion from the beginning, she adds that the scheme was dissolved 
by general, and very hearty, consent. The subscribers must have been glad to be 
able to retrieve their deposits. Henry’s firm of Austen, Maunde and Austen, and 
its reputation, cannot have come out of this affair well. Time and expense had 
been lavished on the proposed project. It failed because of the competition for 
funds, the (ear of litigation over the unlimited liability issue, and ultimately by 
the collapse of the bubble itself in 1808. Political events in the Iberian Peninsula, 
with the Spanish revolt against France and the transfer of the Portugese court to 
Brazil, had finally opened up the markets in South America, and that was the next 
place where the speculative money went. 

So the brewery scheme was quite at an end. 
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The Austen family, the Grays and the Baverstocks 

T.A.B. Corley 

In October 1809 Mrs Austen, accompanied by Cassandra and Jane, moved into 
Chawton Cottage, which had been provided by her son Edward, owner of the nearby 
Chawton Great House. They were within walking distance of Alton, a largely self- 
sufficient country town of about 2,300 inhabitants, over 380 being employed in a 
variety of trades. 1 Hence it was able to supply the kinds of household requirements 
that the not particularly well-off Austens might need. This article traces some of 
the occurrences in Alton which directly or indirectly affected that family’s well¬ 
being during the remainder of Jane’s life and subsequently. 

The Baverstocks at Alton 

One of the two Alton breweries was Baverstock’s, connected by interlocking 
partnerships to Ramsbottom & Baverstock’s Windsor brewery. 2 The Alton-born 
James Baverstock (1741-1815) was a largely unsung pioneer of developments in 
the art of brewing, until then reliant on master brewers’ practical and experimental 
skills. He encouraged the use of thermometers to determine the most suitable 
temperature for the brewing process, while his hydrometers measured the clarity 
of the beer itself. 3 

Baverstock had prospered enough for him to become a partner, with Richard 
and John Ramsbottom, when they purchased the Windsor brewery in 1786 for 
£70,000 4 . In 1801, at the age of 60, he handed over to his son. Thomas, and 
went back to the brewery in Alton, leaving some time before his death in 1815. 
The Austen family is unlikely to have patronised the brewery there, as Jane’s 
correspondence mentions only spruce beer, no doubt home-produced. When 
Thomas died early in 1816, James Hinton Baverstock (1785-1837) took charge of 
the Alton brewery. 

James the younger inherited his father’s searching mind, and acquired a detailed 
knowledge of brewing in all its aspects, which he showed when editing in 1824 
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a lengthy work. Treatise on Brewing by the late James Baverstock, Esq. Being a 
collector of books and valuable objects from the past, in 1809 he had been elected 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London, but without playing an active 
part in that society’s affairs. 5 About three years after Austen mother and daughters 
settled in at Chawton. his family began legal proceedings which might well have 
turned them out of their home. 

That long drawn-out case involved a claim by the Hintons and Baverstocks 
for Edward Knight’s Hampshire estates. Over the years, those estates had come 
down by inheritance to Thomas and Catherine Knight, the childless couple who 
made Edward their heir. Thomas and his own father had in 1755 by a legal device 
broken an earlier generation’s entail on the properties. If that entail had remained in 
place, J.H. Baverstock’s mother Jane, nee Hinton, would have been entitled to the 
Hampshire properties. Catherine Knight, outliving her husband, died in October 
1812, whereupon all the estates passed to Edward. Her death prompted the Hinton 
and Baverstock families to query whether that entailing deed was defective in any 
way, perhaps by having been hurriedly drawn up during the law vacation. 6 

The claimants in the lawsuit were Jane Baverstock and her step-brother, 
John Knight Hinton. It is not certain who on their side undertook the lengthy and 
laborious task of investigating the case. Caroline Austen, in her Reminiscences , 
later relayed information gained from the Revd Arthur Loveday, son-in-law of her 
half-sister Anna Lefroy, whose Hinton grandparents had kept clear of the dispute. 
Loveday stated that it was J.H. Baverstock. ‘a clever and scampish lawyer’ who 
‘chiefly promoted the suits and bore the risk’, an assertion not corroborated from 
other sources. J.K. Hinton and his sister Jane happened to live close to Chawton 
Cottage, separated only by a road. Yet Mrs Austen continued to ‘visit as heretofore’, 
and charitably observed in December 1814 to her niece Anna that her own family 
‘are apparently as good neighbours as we were before the tremendous Law-suit 
threatened us’. 7 

Both parties must have been hard at work on the case, as in March 1814 Jane 
Austen, while staying in London with her banker brother Henry, confidently wrote 
to Cassandra that ‘Edward has a good chance of escaping his Lawsuit. His opponent 
“knocks under”. The terms of Agreement are not quite settled.’ 8 Then in October 
Edward’s attorney in Alton. Charles Trimmer, reported to him that Baverstock’s 
attorney, Thomas Clement, had ‘avowed in public’ that some local tenants were to 
be ‘turned out. His confidence and boasting are intolerable.’ 9 

That same October, James Austen’s wife, Mary, and daughter Caroline, first 
learned about the case, which had just opened. 10 Although in November Jane 
noted that Edward’s hopes in his ‘Cause do not lessen’, a month later he took the 
precaution of briefing his London solicitor, William Seymour, about the precise 
worth of his landownings. Those in Kent - not part of the lawsuit - had a gross 
value of £145,000, slightly above the £140,000 of the Hampshire properties. 
Together with smaller holdings in three other counties, the total came to £345,000. 
Were his opponents to win, he reckoned that they would gain a rental income 
amounting to £3,230 a year, but there was a further £30,000 to be included from 
property he had recently sold. 11 
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The conclusion of the war against Napoleon in April 1814 ushered in a period 
of recession, which abruptly ended the wartime agricultural boom. How far the 
people of Alton were affected is not known, but throughout England no fewer than 
24 country banks failed between that date and mid-1815. 12 Then J.H. Baverstock 
soon afterwards encountered a series of financial troubles. His father died in 
December 1815; only a few weeks later, on 11 January 1816, the Commissioners of 
Excise issued an extent-in-aid, or summons, against ‘James Baverstock’, claiming 
£5,000 duty ‘had and received [by the brewery] for the Government’s use’, and 
almost £900 for beer and malt duties. 13 

As a result, Baverstock had to sell the Alton brewery ‘at a great loss’ to a 
buyer ‘who retained it for three years without completing the purchase, while the 
vendors [he himself] were endeavouring to clear up some trifling defects in the 
title’. That purchaser could not have been John Newman, who seems to have taken 
on lease both the brewery and, for his family, the adjoining three-storey house in 
Alton’s High Street. Although Newman encountered all too many problems during 
his unhappy years in the town, the difficulties over his attempts to conclude the 
transaction are not recorded in any other account. 14 

Whatever progress there may have been in the inheritance case over the next 
two years, both sides found the cost of lawyers’ fees becoming ruinous. In March 
1818, therefore, his opponents accepted Edward’s offer of £15,000 to cancel all 
future claims. Jane Baverstock received £5,000 within a month and £5,000 in 
October, when J.K. Hinton would receive £5,000 as well. 15 Edward that year had 
also to pay £13,000 as a surety of Henry’s tax-collecting debts after the bank’s 
failure of 1816. He needed to meet such outlays by having a large number of trees 
in Chawton Park felled and sold off. 

Baverstock was the ultimate beneficiary, stating that in October 1819 he 
‘obtained the command of a considerable sum of money, by compromising 
[settling through agreements] some lawsuits in which his mother had engaged for 
the recovery of some very extensive estates in Hampshire and other counties, to 
which she was heiress’. Loveday, on the other hand, asserted that the £15,000 was 
‘chiefly swallowed up by the lawyers, although he agreed that Baverstock ‘came 
in for a large share of the spoil[s]’. 16 That October, Baverstock relinquished his 
partnership of the Windsor brewery and returned with his family to his own house 
in Alton. He then strove to settle his father’s financial affairs, which he discovered 
were full of ‘inconsistencies’. That task proved to be beyond his means, and in 
February 1821 he was declared a bankrupt. 17 

That April the Alton brewery and its tied houses were sold to Abraham Crowley, 
a Quaker brewer of Croydon, and his two brothers. 18 Baverstock moved with his 
family to Monmouthshire, where in April 1824 he reissued his father’s Treatise 
on Brewing, mentioned above. Eight years later, he published Some Account 
of Maidstone, displaying some family trees which emphasised his respectable 
ancestry. 19 That pedigree he had in 1818 registered with the College of Arms in 
London, perhaps earlier drawn up on behalf of his mother to assist her case against 
Edward Knight. 20 He died in January 1837, receiving a twelve-line obituary in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine . 21 
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William Gray and the Alton Bank 

In 1806 Henry opened his first country bank at Alton, no doubt because his brother 
Edward owned much property there and thereabouts. 22 The branch’s resident 
partner was Edward William Gray (1786-1860), known as William, whose two 
brothers had a cheese factor’s business in the town. 23 The £1,470 legacy from his 
father, Joseph, who had died in May 1805, clearly went to buy a partnership in the 
bank. Although still under twenty-one, he had his name included on a bank note 
dated March 1807. The third partner, William Vincent - Gray’s uncle, and a linen 
and woollen dealer - already helped to run Vincent, Bailey and Vincent & Co. 24 
That was a bank in Newbury, 25 miles away; he regularly travelled to Alton, where 
he provided banking experience which Gray patently lacked. 

Alton people doubtless appreciated the opportunity to have a bank once 
again in its midst for conducting routine business; the earlier bank of Dowden 
and Lee had closed some time before 1799. However, in a largely cash economy, 
they preferred to put any spare money into extending or refurbishing their homes, 
making private investments in land or property or buying lottery tickets. Gray and 
Vincent therefore concentrated on lending large sums to farmers and landowners 
in the vicinity, benefiting from the current wartime agricultural boom. Alton was 
clearly enjoying a good war. 

The Austen daughters found Alton, only a mile away, handy for general 
shopping and for other agreeable outings. As early as October 1808 Mrs Austen, 
then in Southampton, had been given the option of moving to Wye, a few miles 
north of Edward Austen/Knight’s residence in Kent, but preferred to be near Alton 
and, according to Jane, ‘really expects to move there’. On 6 October - six days 
after the open season for shooting game birds had begun - ‘the Mr. Grays’ sent 
them a pheasant and a hare all the way to Southampton, perhaps after the two 
Gray brothers had been out shooting on Edward’s estate. Jane playfully wrote to 
Cassandra, ‘Is this to entice us to Alton, or to keep us away?’ 

Once the Austens were in residence there, William Gray was helpful in offering 
to include any letters of theirs for London in the bank’s bag or ‘Parcel’, which 
regularly travelled to and from Henrietta Street. Between February 1813 and April 
1814. no fewer than eight of Jane’s surviving letters were marked ‘by favour of Mr. 
Gray’; the first was directed to Cassandra at the Bigg-Withers’ house at Manydown, 
in Hampshire. If the sisters were expecting a letter, they could always call in at the 
bank during their customary walks. 

Then in November 1815, Henry Austen unexpectedly ended ‘by mutual 
consent’ his banking partnership with Gray. 25 Whether or not through anxiety about 
his own mounting financial problems, three weeks earlier he had gone down with 
‘a bilious attack with fever’, according to Jane, who happened to be staying with 
him. When he did not immediately respond to medical treatment, she summoned 
Cassandra, James and Edward by express letter, but after a few days they returned 
as he appeared to be on the mend. Yet as late as 24 November, Jane wrote home, 
‘I wonder that with such Business to worry him, [Henry] can be getting better’. It 
was all too plain that Gray, on his own at Alton, was steadily increasing the size of 
the debt owed to Henry. 
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On 12 November, a Portsmouth bank had received a cheque from Baverstock’s 
brewery in Alton for £59.15s., which it instructed Gray to forward to a bank - not 
Henry’s - in London. After a few days. Gray sent to Henrietta Street the cheque 
in a parcel of cash, notes and short-term bills, in a bid to reduce his owings there. 
No acknowledgement came, but on the 25th Henry Maunde and James Tilson - 
Henry’s London partners - turned up in Alton. They warned Gray that unless he paid 
them £1,700 - £2,000, they would be unable to honour any further transactions. 26 
Not having such sizeable amounts at his disposal, three days later Gray declared 
himself insolvent, and the bank collapsed. 27 

In the meantime, Vincent - plainly no longer a partner at Alton - was nowhere 
to be seen; yet he would soon have even weightier problems of his own to face. 
On 18 December, an audacious night-time burglary stole no less than £14,000 
worth of its own bills, a large sum of Bank of England and other banks’ notes, and 
nearly £600 worth of coins, as well as the bank’s ‘rough book’ of transactions not 
yet entered. Instead of a strong room, the bank kept its valuables in an iron chest, 
which the robbers were able to open with a ‘false key’. For up to seven previous 
nights, they had reportedly had access to the premises and used a piece of sheet 
iron, covered with paste, to take an impression of the key’s ‘wards’ or notches. 

That explanation of their ‘modus operandi’ seems highly suspect, possibly to 
conceal the fact that one or other bank employee had somehow gained access to a 
partner’s key for making an accurate impression. With no funds left, the bank was 
compelled to close its doors on the 22nd. Vincent, during a subsequent enquiry, 
admitted that the bank had been insolvent for several years. Although the suspicion 
of an inside job thus seemed far more likely, no one was ever charged. 28 

The people of Alton were soon to discover that William Gray and his 
accomplices in the town had carried out their own form of bank robbery, but in 
a more underhand manner. On 26 November, Gray had confided to his brother 
Frederick the ‘threats’ from Maunde and Tilson to stop payments, and his need to 
seek bankruptcy. The next day, he summoned Vincent from Newbury and paid out 
over £140 to him, while another of his uncles in that town received £116. Frederick 
cashed cheques totalling £342, including one for £68.10s. on behalf of Michael 
Rivers, a local landowner already owing £1,500 to the bank, who a day earlier had 
had an extent-in-aid issued against him. Thomas Clement, the attorney and also 
Frederick Gray’s father-in-law, drew out nearly £470. By the end of that day, the 
bank had only 16s. [80 p] left in its till. 

As shameless were the devices practised by these collaborators to secure 
for themselves the functions of the local assessors appointed by the Bankruptcy 
Commissioners to oversee Gray’s affairs. Having hoodwinked outsiders by 
falsifying the time of the creditors’ meeting, three of his friends or associates got 
their way. The first, J. H. Baverstock, was known to be an ‘intimate friend’ of the 
Grays. Not being a creditor, in fact he owed the bank over £150. Frederick Gray, 
the second assessor, was nearly £1,160 in debt to the bank; perhaps the cheese 
factor’s business was no longer thriving in the post-war recession. The third, John 
Adams - a genuine creditor - was said to be ‘under the immediate influence’ of 
Clement, the crooked attorney who should properly have seen fair play as the 
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Bankruptcy Commissioners’ agent. 29 

The duped creditors took their grievances up through the commissioners, to the 
Court of Chancery, and finally to the Lord Chancellor’s Secretary of Bankrupts. 
Late in August 1816, the matter came before the Lord Chancellor, Lord Elton, who 
in court sacked the trio, ordered a fresh contest, and required all legal costs to fall 
on Gray’s estate. Gray himself had been discharged from his bankruptcy a month 
before. How he had been able to pay £6,532 to cover outstanding bank notes and 
£2,228 for cash balances is not clear. 30 

Henry Austen’s bank had failed in the previous March, and he had chosen to 
take orders as a clergyman. In a letter of 5 November to his sponsor, the Bishop of 
Winchester, he blamed his ‘partners in the bank at Alton’ and ‘their mismanagement 
of their concern’ for his own crash. 31 He later tried out that excuse on his kinsman, 
Henry Leigh, of Stoneleigh in Warwickshire. The fawning letter he wrote requested 
the post of vicar when the incumbent, his own brother James - who he said was in 
‘precarious’ health - eventually died. 32 

In that missive, he spoke about the ‘egregious folly of my partners in a 
country bank, who dissipated £10,000’. While citing the case of Lord Moira, who 
had ‘defrauded’ his bank out of £6,000, he omitted to mention the £60,000 of 
loans he himself had authorised or bills accepted and remaining unpaid, or the 
debt of £44,000 from his post as Receiver-General of Taxes in Oxfordshire. His 
undistinguished and not well paid career as a cleric - never in Stoneleigh - until 
his death in 1850 totally lacked the glamour of the years he had spent as military 
agent and banker. 

William Gray returned to Newbury and went into the provision dealing business, 
step by step moving up the municipal ladder to the posts of town councillor and 
mayor. He performed all the civic duties expected of him, supporting the town’s 
Literary and Scientific Institute, charitable and educational causes and even the 
local cattle show. In 1839 he published, anonymously. The History and Antiquities 
of Newbury and its Environs. He never married, perhaps in case during pillow talk 
he let slip any secrets of his previous existence. 

Before he died in 1860, Gray specified that his funeral should be a private one 
and held very early in the morning, and refused to gratify townspeople’s curiosity 
by publicly disclosing his financial affairs. 33 Having spent most of the money 
he must have squirrelled away, he left under £800. Jane Austen let other pens, 
including subsequently Anthony Trollope’s, dwell on rascality, and in her works 
went no further than the plundering of a poultry-house. She and her family knew 
Gray slightly, but never well enough to grasp how his self-serving actions had 
impacted on their lives at Chawton Cottage. 

I am very grateful for the gift of transcripts and assistance on this topic from 
Professor P. J. Kulisheck in 1997, and for recent informed and constructive 
comments. 
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The Missteps and Misdeeds of Henry Austen’s Bank 

Clive Caplan 

For Henry Austen. 1793 was a pivotal year. Until then his life had been expected 
to follow the well-worn path already trodden by his father and his elder brother 
James - to attend Oxford University, and then to take holy orders. The possibility 
of something more adventurous beckoned in February 1793, when war broke out 
with France. Henry, impelled by patriotic fervour, drew on the patronage of George, 
4th Duke of Marlborough, to become a lieutenant in the Oxfordshire Militia. His 
regimental colonel. Lord Charles Spencer, was the Duke’s brother. Once in the 
regiment Henry’s restless energy earned him progressive advancement. Showing 
an aptitude for finance, he became paymaster in December 1794, adjutant in 
February 1797, and captain-lieutenant a month later. With this rise in status and 
income he was able to marry his cousin Eliza de Feuillide, the widow of a royalist 
French officer, on 31 December 1797. He became a full captain on 6 December 
1798, just in time for the regiment’s next assignment: to help to keep the peace 
in Ireland. The Oxfords were posted to the north of Dublin from mid-April to 
August 1799, but in September they came back to the Irish capital. Here Henry 
lived in high society for two months, his stay-at-home wife Eliza reporting to a 
friend: ‘[Henry] is now at Dublin ... the Irish Metropolis is rendered particularly 
pleasant to him by the attentions which he experiences from the Lord Lieutenant 
in consequence of having been introduced to him by his good friend Lord Charles 
Spencer’ ( Outlandish Cousin, 29 October 1799, 157). The lord lieutenant of 
Ireland was Lord Cornwallis who, after the surrender at Yorktown, had succeeded 
Warren Hastings as governor general in India. Hastings was a patron of the Austen 
family and Eliza’s godfather and benefactor. Henry returned home on leave in 
November, leaving Lieutenant Henry Maunde as acting paymaster, and when the 
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Oxford regiment came back to England in January 1800 he determined to strike 
out in a new direction. He would become an army agent. 

An army agent received funds from the paymaster general and forwarded 
them to the regimental paymaster. He could also aid officers with their monetary 
affairs, and assist retirees with the collection of their half pay. Henry moved 
to London and opened for business in January 1801, taking Henry Maunde as 
a partner. For working capital he may have been able to draw on Eliza’s ten 
thousand pound nest-egg from Warren Hastings, and his militia pay continued 
for six more months. To begin with, things cannot have been easy. His new 
agency had only one regiment in its portfolio - his Oxfordshires - and the Austens 
were already living ‘quite in style’ (Outlandish Cousin, 4 June 1801, 159). The 
couple’s stylish living, and even the whole new venture, may have been Eliza’s 
idea. Shortly after their marriage she had written of their relationship that she 
had ‘not been much accustomed to controul and should probably behave rather 
awkwardly under it, and therefore like a wise Man he has no will but mine ... it 
is the best way of managing me’ (Outlandish Cousin, 16 February 1798, 152-3). 
For several months the firm made no further progress, and then - even worse, 
and critical for a struggling army agency - there was peace. The preliminaries of 
the Peace of Amiens were signed on 11 October 1801, Lord Cornwallis went to 
Paris to discuss the final details with Napoleon, and the Peace became final on 25 
March 1802. Henry must have been feeling a little desperate, and he took his first 
step in shady dealing. On 23 November 1801 Austen & Co. entered into a secret 
partnership with Charles James to speculate on exchanging, buying, and selling 
army commissions (Jane Austen Memorial Trust 25l/7d). Secrecy was necessary 
because asking or giving more than the officially listed price was illegal. Officers 
had to swear an oath that only the regulation amount had been paid, although this 
was generally treated as a meaningless formality. Potentially, Charles James was 
a very valuable associate: he was a prolific author, specializing in military affairs, 
and his books went through many editions; he had served as a captain in two 
militia regiments in the 1790s - the West Middlesex, and the North York; of future 
significance, he was a close associate of Lord Moira, having been a member of his 
military staff when Moira was based in Southampton in the summer of 1795, and 
at one point having acted as his confidential secretary. James moved in society 
amongst the foremost soldiers, sailors, and politicians of the day. 

In peacetime an ambitious but unemployed army agent must look for 
alternative ways of raising money. In the spring of 1802, Henry appealed for 
support to his wife’s benefactor. Warren Hastings. Help was not forthcoming, 
but Henry still wrote a cloying letter in reply in which he ‘cannot forgive the 
ingratitude of that kingdom which has prevented the powers of your benevolence 
from equaling the wishes of your heart’ (Austen Papers, 176-8). Eliza and Henry 
then set off for France, their passports being issued on 28 June (Family Record, 
139 & 304 n.31-2) Their purpose was twofold: to realize some money from the 
de Feuillide estates, and to establish Henry as a trader in wine. The wine project 
did meet with some little success, but it took the resumption of the war on 18 
May 1803 to rescue Henry’s affairs. He threw himself again into the business 
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of army agency with characteristic activity. He had moved his place of business 
to Canon Row, adjoining Parliament, to be nearer the corridors of power, and 
he did his utmost to acquire the agency for other regiments. He first canvassed 
Col. George Purefoy Jervoise of the North Hampshire regiment, arguing that he 
himself was a fellow Hampshire man; that he, an agent with only a handful of 
regiments, could give a more personal attention; and that while the agency would 
bring him in only £130, the patronage itself would be invaluable. Jervoise turned 
him down (‘Being a Hampshire man’. Report 2002, 135-8). Henry had better 
luck with Col. Edward Thoroton Gould of the Nottinghamshire Regiment and 
managed this agency from 24 July. Gould’s home had the intriguing name of 
Mansfield Woodhouse, and Gould had a military connection with Lord Francis 
Rawdon (Moira’s original name): as young officers they had both been a part of 
the Lexington-Concord excursion which had opened the American Revolution. 
With Gould Henry employed a sure-fire method of obtaining his patronage: 
he lent him money. Whether this might have been normal business practice or 
bribery is uncertain, but Gould had still not repaid over £250 at the time of Austen 
& Co.’s eventual bankruptcy in 1816. A further success for Henry’s firm dated 
from 24 September with the award by Colonel Lord Boringdon (the future Earl 
Morley) of the agency for his regiment, the North Devons. This was promising, 
and Austen & Co, now representing three regiments, further expanded into navy 
agency. The partnership was beginning to prosper and. in a continuing effort to 
find the most advantageous place for business, moved for the third time in three 
years, into The Albany, Piccadilly. This was the former home of the Duke of York, 
army commander-in-chief, and had been subdivided into apartments. 

At this time Austen & Maunde expected to be appointed agents to a newly 
raised regiment and supplied Jeremiah Donovan, one of their go-betweens, with 
an under-the-counter price list of available commissions ( Hansard , 9 Feb. 1809, 
494-5). Donovan was an old soldier, wounded at the Battle of Camden while under 
the command of Cornwallis and Rawdon/Moira in the Carolinas campaign of the 
American war. He still remained a close confidant of Moira. He was expected, 
on behalf of Austen & Co, to recruit applicants, arrange financing, and then 
forward the applications to Mary Anne Clarke, the Duke of York’s mistress. She 
supposedly had influence with the Duke over army commissions: for example, 
the regulation price of a captaincy was £1500, and she would provide one for an 
extra premium of £700. All this was plainly illegal and the only excuse, albeit 
inadequate, could be the claim that everyone was doing it. 

A political upheaval then occurred which brought further advancement to 
Henry’s firm. The Prime Minister, Pitt, died on 23 January 1806, and the new 
coalition government under Lord Grenville could bestow its largesse into new 
areas of patronage. Lord Moira was appointed master general of the Ordnance, 
Lord Charles Spencer became master of the Mint and Charles James was given 
a cushy sinecure as major of the Royal Corps of Artillery Drivers. Henry himself 
benefitted by the acquisition of two more regimental agencies - the Derbyshire 
Militia, and the 4th Garrison Battalion. Austen & Co. then reinvented itself, 
moving for one last time to 10 Henrietta Street in Covent Garden, and becoming 
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primarily a bank, rather than just an agency. Navy Captain Frank Austen. Henry’s 
brother, was taken on as a third partner in the bank, for reasons that are obscure; 
he may have brought in some prize money capital, but he would be an absentee, 
away at sea, for most of his tenure. The new entity, now Austen. Maunde & 
Austen, then grew further by becoming London correspondent for three satellite 
country banks, at Alton and Petersfield in Hampshire, and in Hythe, Kent. 

Some evidence has survived that all did not always flow smoothly. On 
7 February 1806 a Mr. C. B. Woodcock was referred by Charles James for an 
interview to request a £200 loan. Henry turned him down because Woodcock had 
hitherto kept his banking business elsewhere. Perhaps it had not been diplomatic 
to ignore a referral from his partner, for the aggrieved customer wrote a letter of 
complaint to James (JA Memorial Trust 251/7 e & f). Later in the year, on 24 
October. Henry Maunde was dazzled by a confidence trickster who claimed to 
be a scion of the House of Stuart, and lent £200 on a promissory note. ‘Count 
Stuarton’ absconded, and the money was lost (David Gilson. ‘Henry Austen, 
Banker’, JAS Report 2006,43-6). And a prize for banking incompetence goes to 
Austen & Co. for its involvement in the next case: the Olive Burlton affair (PRO: 
E112/1802, item 6862). She was a widow living in the Poole, Dorset area. On 24 
November 1806 she wrote to Austen. Maunde & Austen at Piccadilly, enclosing 
a check for £92 18s. issued by Austen. Gray & Vincent of Alton. This had been 
originally payable to Thomas Clement, an Alton attorney, but was now endorsed 
over to her. She asked specifically that the money be sent directly to her, in the 
form of half bank notes. This was a common practice: bank notes would be cut 
in half, one set of halves mailed away, and after their safe receipt the other halves 
would be sent off to join them. Austen & Co. irresponsibly ignored her wishes 
and, claiming that what they did was usual and convenient, arranged for a bank 
transfer of the money to her local Poole Bank. This was a disaster, as the Poole 
bank claimed Burlton owed it a debt - which she denied - and just kept the 
money. The aggrieved widow had no recourse but to sue Austen & Co. in the 
Court of the Exchequer, as she had never received the remittance. This was a total 
mess, and could easily have been avoided. 

The illicit activities of Henry’s firm were not limited to trafficking in the sale 
of army commissions. In the winter of 1807/8 Austen & Co. was involved in 
the equally illegal sale of positions in the East India Company. The firm was 
still networking with Jeremiah Donovan and recommended him to another 
co-conspirator, Gabriel Tahourdin, ‘stating him to be a friend of theirs, and a 
gentleman of great respectability’ (East India Committee Report , 25). Member 
of Parliament Samuel Whitbread had a somewhat different opinion of Donovan, 
characterizing him as a reluctant witness, and ‘a notorious trafficker in the sale of 
real and pretended influence’ ( Hansard , 9 March 1809, 235). Tahourdin was an 
attorney from a Hampshire family, in practice with his brother Peter in London’s 
Argyll Street. The story was that a gentleman named O’Hara had come over from 
Ireland with 3,500 guineas in his pocket, to look into buying a writership in the East 
India Company (a writer was a junior clerk with the upward potential to become a 
very rich merchant). O’Hara then responded to a newspaper advertisement: ‘High 
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civil appointments available for young men properly qualified’, which obliquely 
implied that such positions were to be had. He was referred on to Donovan, who 
insisted that the purchase price could only be deposited into his own bank, which 
was Austen & Co. O’Hara’s sponsor, Cavendish Bradshaw, MP, who had heard 
no good things of Donovan, suspected a swindle and refused to comply. And that 
was that. The disappointed candidate returned to Ireland, and away with him went 
his money ( Hansard , 9 February 1809, 488-9). The opportunity for a writership 
still being available, another candidate came forward, carrying the curious name 
of Fry Magniac. Austen & Co. then brought together Donovan, who produced the 
candidate and the money, and Tahourdin, who arranged the appointment (East 
India Committee Report , 25-8). The parties met at the Henrietta Street bank, 
where Henry supervised the deposit of the money. After Magniac was appointed 
the proceeds were apportioned into pay-offs for all the interested parties. 

Jane Austen, in a letter to her sister Cassandra on 15 June 1808, writes of 
an attempt by the firm to make money in a totally different area: ‘the brewery 
scheme is quite at an end: at a meeting of the subscribers last week it was by 
general, and I believe very hearty, consent dissolved’ ( Letters , 126). A great deal 
of time, effort and expense must have been expended in this, perhaps ill-judged, 
foray into the world of commerce and manufacturing, which became just a little 
too ambitious an idea for Henry’s little empire. Nevertheless, on 11/12 January 
1809 Jane was able to write that ‘the progress of the Bank is a constant source 
of satisfaction. With such increasing profits...’ ( Letters , 164). There might have 
been less of a constant source of satisfaction if it were known how some of the 
increasing profits were generated. 

In 1809 Austen, Maunde & Austen took on a fourth partner, for reasons which 
are again unclear. Certainly Henry was doing his Oxfordshire connections a 
favour, for the new partner was James Tilson, the brother of John Henry Tilson, 
the lieutenant colonel of the Oxford Militia. The new man had had experience as 
a partner in another banking firm, Dorset & Co., beginning in 1796. However, this 
was not entirely encouraging since Dorset & Co. had failed on 5 May 1803, and 
Tilson had then become a bankrupt. 

In February and March of 1809 two open scandals were paraded before 
the public as Parliament conducted enquiries into the corrupt sale of army 
commissions, and into the abuses of patronage in the East India Company. In both 
of these investigations the transgressions of Austen & Co. were documented, and 
Henry and his associates were fortunate not to have been cited or indicted for their 
misconduct. The near misses did not chasten the irrepressible Henry. A surviving 
letter he sent to Charles James asks for the use of his influence with none other than 
the Prince Regent, to request a new posting for the son of Colonel Gore Langton, 
the current Colonel of the Oxford Regiment. Unashamedly, Henry writes: ‘I am 
well aware that promotion is of late so purely administered by purchase, that I 
forbear saying “Money would be no object’” (8 April 1811, JAMT 25l/7c). 

On 24 July 1813 Henry’s financial empire reached its greatest extent. He 
became the receiver general for taxes for the county of Oxfordshire. In Oxford 
he had always assiduously cultivated his county contacts, and in particular had 
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negotiated loans/bribes with both Lord Charles Spencer, and with his son John, 
who had been the county’s receiver general since 1804. John Spencer’s mounting 
debts, and the recent death of his wife, precipitated his relinquishing office in 
Henry’s favour. Both Spencers had been careless with money, and both fled to the 
Continent as soon as the war was over to avoid their creditors, of whom Henry 
was one. Jane Austen noted Henry’s spectacular new achievement in a letter 
( Letters , 215) to their brother Frank: ‘a promotion which he thoroughly enjoys; 
- as well he may; - the work of his own mind...’ (we may add: ‘and of some 
clandestine cash’). 

A few months before this the fateful entanglement with Lord Moira had 
begun. Moira had been appointed governor general of India and in mid-April 
1813 was already on board ship and ready to sail. He was held up by a lack of 
funds. A notorious spendthrift, he was heavily in debt, and had to raise £6,000, 
the amount needed to finance his passage to India (Nelson. 2005, 150-1). He 
craftily chose Major Charles James to be his go-between to dupe Austen & Co. 
into providing the cash. James may have been torn between his long-term loyalty 
to his beneficent patron, Moira, and his partnership with the two Henrys, but 
he came down on the side of Moira. This apostasy must have really rankled 
with Henry, for years later, in a letter to Moira’s son begging for restitution, he 
was not complimentary, writing: ‘Major James, much in your father’s [Moira’s] 
confidence. (I have sometimes feared too much, as the Major was a papist, and 
had been educated at the Jesuits College at Douay)’ (Caplan, 2005, 48). So off 
went James on his mission to Henrietta Street, though he could not see Henry. 
He was at home, with his sister Jane, caring for his wife’s terminal illness (their 
attentions were to be of no avail and Eliza died on 25 April). Therefore it was 
with Henry Maunde that James had to negotiate. At first Maunde temporized, but 
then made a fatal miscalculation and came up with the money a day or two later. 
He was aware of the high risk and recklessly committed the crime of usury by 
charging three times the legal rate of interest (Caplan, 2008, 156-7). A year later, 
in April 1814, Moira’s bills for £6,000 became due, but they were not honoured. 
Some seven-year interest-bearing bonds were offered in exchange but Henry 
made a critical error in judgment and held out for his original deal (Caplan, 2005, 
48-9). This was a decision he later bitterly regretted. In another future letter to 
Moira’s son. Henry attributed his final collapse to his dealings with the father: 
‘The above transactions becoming known, and the amount of my loss of course 
exaggerated, my credit as a banker was impaired - confidence withdrawn and 
business destroyed - Insolvency ensued in March 1816... I lost everything...’ 
(Caplan, 2005,45). 

A variety of missteps had contributed to the failure of Henry Austen’s venture 
into the world of banking. His business, which had built up slowly, from a 
single army agency through naval agency and private banking to government 
employment as receiver general, was accompanied by frequent changes both in 
places of business and in partnerships. Henry was not well served by his selection 
of colleagues. Not much is known of Henry Maunde, but he showed poor 
judgment in the Count Stuarton episode and in the £6,000 catastrophe involving 
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Lord Moira. He may have been a suicide a few months after the firm’s bankruptcy. 
Henry’s brother Frank was a sailor not a banker, was not at home for most of his 
seven-year partnership, and was wise to drop out in 1813, perhaps seeing the 
writing on the wall. Tilson emerged from one bankruptcy only to succumb to 
another. E. W. Gray of the Alton bank also misbehaved at the end and depleted 
all his bank’s funds in transfers to family and friends in anticipation of failure 
(PRO, B1/134, 253-7). The secret partnership with Charles James was illegal, 
and eventually James betrayed his trust in the matter of Moira’s £6,000. Henry’s 
associations with Donovan and Tahourdin, and the trading in commissions and 
in East India appointments, were unsavoury as well as illegal. Tahourdin ended 
up also a bankrupt, in debtors’ prison. Henry’s business practice of trading loans 
for patronage was certainly questionable, while his policy of providing unsecured 
loans to grandees in the social register was just ruinous. 

For his misdeeds Henry escaped any official condemnation, although the 
thought that a prosecution was possible must have occupied his mind at some point, 
for in writing to the Bishop of Winchester to request ordination, he comments: 
‘Conscious of no criminality I state my worldly failure without hesitation’ 
(Hampshire RO 21M65E1/4/2601, 5 November 1816), an assertion necessary 
only if there was some such suspicion. Henry’s speedy assumption of holy orders, 
within nine months of the bank failure, was a potential atonement for the distress 
he had created for his clients and his family. Hopefully his repentance, and the 
new direction his life took, helped to foster some understanding and forgiveness 
among those whom his financial collapse had injured. 
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Aunt Cassandra - ‘a very great loss to us all’ 

Jane Hurst 

At the time Jane Austen came to Chawton in 1809, John Papillon was rector of the 
parish. When he signed his last entry in the parish registers on 12 January 1837, 
John had been at the rectory for 35 years. He died in Winchester at the age of 
74. Possibly, like Jane, he had been in the city seeking medical help. On 27 May 
1837, the Hampshire Chronicle announced that ‘The Rev Charles Bridges Knight 
has been preferred to the Rectory of Chawton vacant by the death of the Rev 
J.R. Papillon; on the presentation of Edward Knight Esq of Godmersham Park.’ 
Charles was eighth child and fifth son of Edward, nephew of Jane and had been 
born in 1803. Like many of his generation. Charles Knight kept a diary and several 
volumes survive at Jane Austen’s House Museum in Chawton. Book 10 ends on 
27 January 1837 and Book 11 starts on 2 November 1837, so the period when he 
first came to Chawton was, sadly, not recorded. Perhaps he was too busy setting 
up home to write about it. 

Charles’s journals give a good picture of his life in Chawton as he arranged 
his house and garden, tried to minister to the locals and exchanged visits with 
his extended family. The relation that he saw the most regularly was his Aunt 
Cassandra - Jane’s sister - who was still living in the house she had shared with 
her mother and Jane. 

By the time of Charles’s arrival in the village, Cassandra was aged over 54 
and had been alone since her mother had died ten years before. What is apparent 
from the diary is that Charles called in to see his aunt frequently and that she often 
dined with him at the rectory. It seems that Cassandra tried to help those villagers 
who were less fortunate than herself. On 21 November 1837, Charles wrote: ‘Went 
again to White’s, saw the mother coming with lots of broth from Aunt Cassandra 
- very nice & greasy - told her to come to Miall this evening for some nice & 
clear. Told Miall to send Mrs French some tomorrow. Half a doe arrived from 
Godmersham.’ The Whites lived in one of the cottages by the pond, which was at 
the road junction by Cassandra’s home. Mary White was ill and her mother had 
been fetching the broth for her. Her father was John White, an army pensioner who 
had fought in the Battle of Waterloo, and her brother John’s Recollections can be 
found at the end of My Aunt Jane Austen by Caroline Austen. The French family 
had been in Chawton for over 100 years and lived nearer the rectory. 

Miall, or Mial, seems to have been Charles’s servant; hopefully she was better 
at cooking broth than baking as only a few days before, Charles had written ‘Miall 
baked to day for the first time, and burnt most of the things.’ Perhaps she had just 
been getting used to a new range. 

Charles then decided to do something positive about the broth his aunt 
was making for the villagers: ‘I returned and called on Aunt Cassra, to whom 
I talked about giving away broth, & the quantity sufficient of meat to make it 
of. I determined to give weekly from the 1st week in Deer as much as 61bs of 
meat would make, which was 12 quarts, to be seasoned with onions and salt, & 
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thickened with scotch Barley or split pease.’ Even though he seems to have had a 
recipe, there were broth experiments at the rectory: ‘I had a basin of good mutton 
broth for lunch, which I had on purpose to try if Miall could make it without its 
swimming in grease.’ 

The rector continued to visit his aunt every couple of days. In early December 
he ‘called on Aunt Cassra and sat some time, while it snowed hard.’ Next morning 
‘the snow laid 3 inches deep’. 

Charles Knight never married and his Aunt Cassandra helped him with 
domestic problems. Soon after New Year 1838, he ‘paid Aunt Cassra for the work 
done on my house linen.’ Had she organised the work or done it herself? Charles 
also acquired a new member of his household through his aunt: on 16 April he 
‘Chose a tabby kitten of Aunt Cassras whose cat was confined today.’ When the 
better weather came. Aunt Cassandra and her brother Edward Austen/Knight 
left Chawton for London and then, presumably, Godmersham in Kent. Charles 
followed his father and aunt, returning with the latter in early July. A few days 
later, he received ‘a Poland cock and two hens from Godmersham’ which probably 
travelled with Charles’s brother Edward and sister Louisa who came to Chawton 
House. Things did not go well as, on 16 July, Charles ‘dined with them [Edward 
and Louisa], & At Cassra was of our party. The poland cock fought with the other 
cock & got beat, so I had the other cock killed.’ 

Summer was the time for the Austen/Knight family to get together in Chawton. 
Sometimes they all dined at the Cottage and sometimes at Chawton House. On 23 
July, ‘Dr Scudamore called, who came from Guildford & brought his daughter to 
Aunt Cassra.’ Edward Scudamore had attended the family in Godmersham and 
Jane mentioned him in some of her letters. Five days later. Aunt Cassandra had 
another guest, Mr Herbert Austen and his two sisters, one of whom was Catherine; 
these were the children of Aunt Cassandra’s brother Francis. 

Charles was keen to make changes to Mr Papillon’s rectory and garden. He 
reported on 30 July: ‘Strolled about my grounds with Aunt Cassra & Catherine 
Austen, & afterwards with Louisa, planning improvements.’ Cassandra must have 
watched the work that had been done several years before to the Chawton House 
estate and would surely have had suggestions for Charles. 

By the end of July, Aunt Cassandra had yet more people to stay. This time it 
was her brother and sister-in-law: ‘Sir F and Lady Austen came yesterday to the 
cot, & today we saw them.' After all this excitement, Cassandra went away herself 
to stay with her sister-in-law, Mary Austen, widow of her brother James. On 6 
September, the Revd Charles noted ‘Aunt Cass came home’. 

The new rector had plans to rebuild his church and his aunt gave her support. 
Only two days after she had returned, Charles ‘Saw Dyer [the Alton builders]. 
Gave him £100 from Aunt Cass. She called.’ There was much to discuss and aunt 
and nephew dined with each other almost every day. In October, Charles’s father 
and brothers Edward and John came to see how the work was progressing. 

Towards the end of a busy year, Charles went to stay at Godmersham with his 
father for a while but was back in Chawton in time for Christmas. On consulting 
his aunt he noted that ‘Edward & Aunt Cassra never give anything to carol singers 
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till Xmas eve’ but on 24 December ‘Mummers came to my house, & then to his 
[Edward’s]. There they acted to please the children. They were Chawton boys all 
of them.’ New Year’s Day 1839 was taken up with the Sunday School children’s 
dinner. ‘They dined in the dining room at two tables. 21 boys and James Goodchild 
the master at one table, and 15 girls with Mrs Little worth at the other. They had 
a large joint of Beef roasted, & a leg of mutton boiled, & plenty of greens and 
potatoes - and afterwards 4 immense apple pies. They brought their own knives 
and forks. I said grace for them before and after dinner, & they drank the Queens 
health. Edwd & Aunt Cassra came to look in, & the little girls & Wyndham helped 
take the plates to the boys & girls.’ 

In March Charles had need of his aunt. Suffering from gout, he was probably 
not an easy invalid but Cassandra visited him every day to sit with him and drink 
tea, sometimes twice a day. With no wife or sister to tend him, Charles must have 
been very grateful for her company. 

For some reason there is a long gap in the diary of about eight months but, 
on 27 January 1840, Charles drove his aunt to Rotherfield in East Tisted to see 
the Scott family. This entry comes at the end of Book 11 and, sadly. Book 12 is 
missing. With spring 1841 came family visits to Chawton. Morland Rice came to 
stay with Charles and they ‘called on Aunt Cassandra where we found Anna & 
her daughter’ on 19 March. Six days later ‘Morland & I ... dined at At Cassras to 
meet Mrs Lefroy & her daughter’ and on 7 April ‘Dined at Edwards, and met Aunt 
Cassra & Cassra Austen [Charles’s daughter].’ 

Charles’s project for the summer was the building of the village school. On 
23 June he went to see the work begin. Then he ‘Went with At Cassras party 
& the children from the Gt House to Selborne. Dined at At Cassras.’ Two days 
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later he ‘met At Cass: and the 3 Charles Austen girls’. All this time, Charles was 
continuing to improve his house and on 19 July ‘Mr & Mrs James Scott, Edwd, 
Adela & Miss Shireff & Aunt Cassra dined with me, & we had a Godmersham 
haunch of venison.’ 

Despite her advancing years, Cassandra still travelled. In September 1841 she 
was in Bournemouth and on 21 January 1842 ‘Aunt Cass & Uncle H went to 
Portsdown.’ In May Cassandra had more visitors, as Charles wrote ‘Dined at At 
Cass - met there 2 Frank Austen girls’ and a couple of weeks later ‘dined with 
At Cass: to meet Sir F W Austen’. That autumn, Charles helped his aunt with her 
garden. He ‘Stumped out At Cassras gravel walk’, ‘helped At Cassra in her garden’ 
and ‘Garden’d with Aunt Cassra’. It appears that Cassandra had been invited to 
Godmersham in November but she decided not to go and she must have been part 
of the Christmas Eve celebrations when Charles ‘Dined at Edwds. Had games & 
Father Christmas in the evening.’ 

All the time she had been on her own, and probably before that, Cassandra 
would have had to attend to the running of her own affairs but, in March 1843, 
Charles helped his aunt: ‘I went to Alton to appeal for At Cassra against her Income 
Tax assessment.’ There is no mention as to whether this was successful or not. 

The better weather brought more visitors to the Cottage. In April ‘George 
[Knight?] William & I weighed at Clinker’s the Blacksmiths. George weighed list 
131b. William 11.. 10,111..2.... We three dined with At Cassra.’A month later, ‘My 
father and I dined at At Cassras to meet Uncle Charles.’ In the autumn, Cassandra 
went to stay at Scarletts and Charles ‘Began trenching for planting at the back of 
the Cottage gardens.’ 

Despite having help with the garden. Cassandra was still very busy. On 21 
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April 1844, Charles reported ‘ Sunday School in the morning. Now I go in the 
mornings, & At Cassra in the evenings, as we have the same class.’ Cassandra was 
visiting her brother, Francis, at Portsdown in June while work was done on the 
Cottage, Charles ‘called to see alterations going on at Aunt Cassras’ and ‘Wrote to 
At Cassra about her house’. He later ‘Called ... at At Cass to see whether her house 
was ready for her’ and on 28 June ‘At Cassa came back'. 

Chawton School was still of great interest to the Austen/Knight family and, on 
17 July, ‘Mr Allen the school inspector came, and inspected our school from 11 to 
1. Fanny Edwd & I & At Cassra attended most of the time. E & I went afterwards 
to Alton to see Van Amburgh & his Lions. I dined at the Millers [of Froyle], Edwd 
& Fanny dined at Aunt Cassras.’ August brought more company for Cassandra and 
more work in her garden: Charles ‘called at Aunt Cassras in the morning, & dined 
there in the evening. Mrs & Miss Lefroy & Caroline Austen are staying there’ and 
he ‘pruned some of Aunt Cassras trees in the afternoon’ and ‘went & pruned in 
Aunt Cassras Shrubbery’ another day. At the start of October ‘The 4 Steventon 
children lunched with me, after which the two boys went home again. The girls 
went down to Aunt Cassras to stay a week or so’ and on the 7th Charles ‘Dined 
at Aunt Cassras to celebrate my fathers birthday’. Edward returned the invitation 
on the 9th: ‘We all dined at Edwards house. The cottage party were drawn up in 
Aunt Cassandras carriage by my old horse, & returned the same way - the night 
being very wet & rough’. In November Charles ‘dined at At Cassras to meet Sir F 
W Austen his son Frank & his wife, & her sister Cassra’, and Christmas Eve was 
spent at Chawton House again as Charles noted ‘Dined at Edwards. We had Old 
father Xmas, & blind mans buff in the hall after dinner’. On Christmas Day they 
‘dined at Edwds at 6 Oclock, and had games in the evening. Apple & water. Blind 
Mans Buff, Dumb Crambo, magical music’. 

Winter weather did not deter Cassandra from setting out on more travel. In early 
January 1845, Charles ‘called on At Cassra and took leave of Cassra Austen, who 
was to go next day with my At to Reading on her way home [to Cornwall] ’. By 13 
March, Cassandra had gone to Portsdown to see her brother Francis before he left 
to be C. in C. of North America and West Indies Station. On that day Charles wrote 
‘A bad account from Portsea of At Cassra’. He seems to have had a premonition 
that all was not well as, the same day, he ‘Went to Alton. Bought two coal shuttles 
& some black edged envelopes’. Three days later Charles ‘Heard from Uncle H 
about At Cassra’ and, on the 19th, ‘Edwd & Adela went to Portsdown & back to see 
At Cassra’. Charles did not go down to see his aunt, probably because the 21st was 
Good Friday. Adela had returned home because ‘Mr Brookes the mesmeriser came 
to Edwds house again & could not mesmerise Miss Wishart; he phrenologised all 
the childrens heads, as well as Adelas and the two girls’ on that day. 

On ‘Easter Day We heard today the sad news we had been expecting of poor 
At Cassra’s death, which took place yesterday at 4 in the morning at Portsdown 
Lodge’. The next day Charles ‘saw Uncles H[enry] & Charles at the cottage. The 
latter came today with At Cassras body in a hearse from Portsdown. the former 
from the same place to Winchheld [the nearest railway station] with Caroline, 
& to here by a fly’. The family assembled and on 28 March ‘Poor Aunt Cassras 
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funeral took place between 10 and 11. Uncles H & C Austen, Edwd, Willm, Edwd 
Leigh [i.e. James Edward Austen-Leigh] & Mr Jackson |from Bentley] attended. 
I walked in the afternoon with Melville Portal & Morland who came back today 
by the Rover’. 

Then followed the job of clearing the Cottage, which had been home to 
Cassandra for over 35 years, with ‘Uncle Charles & party’ staying there in April. 
The building which had been Cassandra’s home for so many years was not to 
remain unchanged. In early October ‘My father & Edwd & I went down to the 
cottage with Dyer in the afternoon, to see about converting it into poor cottages.’ 
Work must have started soon after as Charles and his brother Edward inspected the 
cottage together in November. 

1845 was the end of an era for the Austen/Knight family and, on Christmas 
Eve, Charles wrote ‘This past year has not gone away without adding to the losses 
we have for some years past been experiencing amongst our relations. Aunt Cassra 
was taken ill on a visit in the bitter cold weather of March to Portsdown Lodge, and 
died there after about a fortnight’s illness. She is a very great loss to us all, & to all 
in the parish, for whom she had been doing good and living among them almost 
uninterruptedly for 35 years.’ 
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Edward Ogle of Worthing and Jane Austen’s Sanditon 

Antony Edmonds 


Introduction 

In late 1805 Jane Austen spent at least a month and a half, and possibly considerably 
longer, in Worthing with her mother, her sister Cassandra and her close friend 
Martha Lloyd. She arrived on 18 September, was certainly still in the town on 4 
November, and may have stayed until after Christmas. Her brother Edward, his 
wife, his daughter Fanny and Fanny’s governess were with the Austen ladies for 
the first five days of their stay. Nothing is known about what Jane Austen did in 
Worthing beyond that she won seventeen shillings in a raffle on 19 September; 
went to church on 22 September; and witnessed an affidavit on 4 November. 1 

However Worthing provided much of the inspiration for the town of Sanditon 
in the unfinished novel that she began writing in January 1817, which was first 
published in 1925 as Fragment of a Novel , but has subsequently always been 
known as Sanditon. We do not know for certain what Jane Austen intended to call 
the book, since her manuscript had no title. Although it is widely held that her own 
choice would have been The Brothers - a title that would have been appropriate to 
the theme and subject-matter - there is only one source for this information: Janet 
Sanders, Jane Austen’s great-niece (the eldest daughter of Frank Austen’s fifth son, 
Edward Thomas Austen), who was told this by her father. 2 

Sanditon is not meant to be an exact replica of Worthing. Indeed the geographical 
position Jane Austen gives the village, between Eastbourne and Hastings, implies 
Bexhill-on-Sea, over forty miles east of Worthing. 3 Jane Austen also muddies the 
waters by having Worthing appear in two other guises in the book. The first of 
these comes early in the first chapter, where Worthing is mentioned by its own 
name. Mr Hey wood makes disparaging comments about seaside resorts, and Mr 
Parker responds that this criticism ‘may apply to your large overgrown Places, like 
Brighton, or Worthing, or East Bourne - but not to a small Village like Sanditon’ . 4 
By 1817 Worthing could, just, be described as Targe and overgrown’, but in 1805 
it was itself little more than a village. The second ‘alternative Worthing’ in the 
book is Brinshore, another fledgling resort like Sanditon. Mr Parker is vigorous 
in his denunciation of this rival, which he describes as in every way inferior to 
Sanditon (note that, while Sanditon’s status as a ‘small Village’ is seen as desirable, 
Brinshore’s being a ‘paltry Hamlet’ is to be despised): 

The attempts of two or three speculating People about Brinshore, this last Year, 
to raise that paltry Hamlet, lying, as it does between a stagnant marsh, a bleak 
Moor & the constant effluvia of a ridge of putrifying sea weed, can end in 
nothing but their own Disappointment. What in the name of Common Sense 
is to recommend Brinshore? - A most insalubrious Air - Roads proverbially 
detestable - Water Brackish beyond example, impossible to get a good dish of 
Tea within 3 miles of the place. 5 

This looks very like a list of Worthing’s less appealing characteristics at the 
time. The creation of the turnpike road in 1804 had only partially solved the town’s 
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communication problems. Corroboration of the ‘stagnant marsh’ and ‘insalubrious 
air’ is provided by the fact that in the early nineteenth century the road that ran east 
to west at the northern entrance to the town (now called Teville Road) was known 
as Vapours Lane - a reference to the mists that were prevalent on the low-lying 
marshy land along the Teville Stream. 6 The author of A Tour to Worthing / Or, Idle 
Hours Not Idly Spent / Containing a Slight Sketch of the Country, Anecdotes, Etc., 
first published in 1805 - he is identified only as ‘G.’ - also refers to the problem of 
fog and damp, as well as that of seaweed: 

The town has nevertheless its disadvantages: the situation is low, consequently 
exposed to fogs and damps, and the effluvia arising from the sea weed, which 
is very improperly suffered to remain the whole season upon the shore, renders 
the town at particular periods very disagreeable. 7 

Another writer, albeit one with a vested interest - he was a doctor in Worthing 
at the time Jane Austen was there 8 - disputes the claim that the town had poor 
air quality. In his book. A Topographical Description of Worthing / With Brief 
Notices of Places of Interest in the Vicinity / Usually Visited by Strangers / To 
Which is Prefixed! A Concise Essay / On Warm and Cold Bathing, John Shearsmith 
attributes the allegation to envious rivals: 

It is well known that some of the attempts to undervalue its growing prosperity 
have had their foundation in the envy of interested individuals in rival situations 
on the same coast. By some of these would-be censors of the place, the air 
has been pronounced to be bad in the extreme! its situation low and marshy 
(the reverse being actually the case); that it is unsafe for any person, and 
more especially invalids, to remain beyond a certain period of the autumnal 
quarter. 9 

The approach taken by the ‘interested individuals’ to whom Shearsmith refers 
is so close to Mr Parker’s that one wonders whether Shearsmith and Jane Austen 
both had in front of them a book or article in which some ‘would-be censor’ had 
attacked Worthing. 

In creating the resort of Brinshore, Jane Austen seems to have been amusing 
herself by taking the aspects of Worthing that visitors found displeasing - in truth, 
they were few in number - and parcelling them up into a ‘bad Worthing’. With the 
stagnant marsh and the putrefying seaweed out of the picture, she was then able 
to present her readers with a resort that offered only Worthing’s more attractive 
qualities. 

The brief appearance in the first chapter of her novel of these two decoy 
Woithings in no way negates the identification of Sanditon with Worthing. A 
point also worth making is that there is no evidence that Jane Austen ever stayed 
anywhere similar. What other small south-coast resort did she know well enough 
to draw upon for the atmosphere, character and routines of Sanditon? 

The central purpose of the present article is to examine those aspects of 
Sanditon and its geography that can be identified with Worthing - and. in particular, 
to consider several important and interesting connections between Sanditon and 
Worthing that have not previously been made. 

The first is that one of the main characters in Sanditon , Mr Tom Parker, one of 
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the three brothers who were to have been at the heart of Jane Austen’s novel, was 
certainly inspired by Edward Ogle, the man who was Worthing’s most prominent 
citizen in 1805. The second is that Mr Parker’s Trafalgar House, both from its 
character and its position, can clearly be identified with Warwick House, where 
Edward Ogle lived. In addition, the village Mr Parker refers to as ‘old Sanditon’ 10 
has a great deal in common with Broadwater, just north of Worthing; while Sanditon 
House seems, certainly in terms of its location and setting, to have been suggested 
by aspects of Offington Hall and Broadwater Manor, the two historic estate houses 
that were located at Broadwater. 



Warwick House 

(Engraving, from Shearsmith, A Topographical Description of Worthing, 1824) 

Edward Ogle and Tom Parker 

Between 1801, when he bought Warwick House, and his death in 1819, Edward 
Ogle was by far the most important man in Worthing. He had exceptional vision, 
energy and enterprise. Henfrey Smail, Worthing’s great historian of the mid 20th 
century, writes that Ogle was ‘the most outstanding figure in the town in those 
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days’, adding that ‘from his autocratic behaviour, splendid style and extensive 
property in the town [he] was known locally as King Ogle’ However we have no 
way of knowing whether this title was in fact widespread, since the only evidence 
of its use is in the fulminations of a man called John Mackoull, who disliked Ogle 
and who, absurdly, described him as a man ‘whose mind is blunted, and who 
scarcely possesses two ideas’, who had jumped ‘from beggary into affluence’ by 
the ‘one fortunate stroke’ of purchasing the Warwick House estate. 12 

Ogle’s projects and plans would have been the talk of the town throughout the 
first decade of the 19th century, and anyone staying in Worthing in 1805 could not 
have failed to be aware not only of his activities but also of his powerful presence. 
A large number of new buildings went up in Worthing during that period, and 
much of this building was either instigated by Ogle or took place on land he sold 
to others for the purpose. 

It is improbable that Edward Ogle did not become personally acquainted with 
the group of amiable ladies who stayed in Stanford’s Cottage for seven weeks or 
more in the late autumn of 1805 - and indeed he may even have entertained them 
at Warwick House, which was only a stone’s throw away. Although Ogle often let 
his own house to rich visitors at the height of the season, he almost certainly either 
remained in the town or made regular visits. In any case, Jane Austen stayed at 
least into November, and possibly as late as January, by which time the season was 
over and Ogle would have been in occupation of his house again. If Ogle did not 
encounter the Austen ladies elsewhere, he would undoubtedly have come across 
them in the Colonnade Library, which was located in a building that he owned - 
and had built - that stood half-way between his house and Stanford’s Cottage, and 
less than a minute’s walk from each. At that time the town had few facilities, and 
the town’s two libraries were the only establishments which respectable ladies 
could have frequented. 

Jane Austen’s Mr Parker makes use of the library to monitor new arrivals in the 
town; we learn that ‘Mr P. could not be satisfied without an early visit to the Library, 
& the Library Subscription book’, and after dinner on the day of the Heywoods’ 
arrival in Sanditon, Mr Parker takes them there. On that particular' day, the list is 
disappointing, being ‘not only without Distinction, but less numerous than he had 
hoped’. 13 This routine looks very much like something that Jane Austen may have 
remembered from Edward Ogle. Likewise the monologues that Jane Austen puts 
into Mr Parker’s mouth expounding on the merits of Sandition sound as if they 
may have been based on personal exposure to effusions of Ogle’s about the town 
that was his obsession: 

By such he was perceived to be an Enthusiast; - on the subject of Sanditon, 
a complete Enthusiast. - Sanditon, - the success of Sanditon as a small, 
fashionable Bathing Place was the object, for which he seemed to live. A very 
few years ago, & it had been a quiet Village of no pretensions; but some natural 
advantages in its position & some accidental circumstances having suggested 
to himself, & the other principal Land Holder, the probability of its’ becoming 
a profitable Speculation, they had engaged in it, & planned & built, & praised 
& puffed, & raised it to Something of young Renown - and Mr. Parker could 
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now think of very little besides. ... He could talk of it for ever. - It had indeed 
the highest claims; - not only those of Birthplace, Property and Home; - it was 
his Mine, his Lottery, his Speculation & his Hobby Horse; his Occupation, his 
Hope & his Futurity. 14 

This is a close match for Worthing in 1805 and for Edward Ogle’s role in the 
town; and certainly Mr Parker and Ogle were very similar in character, both being 
energetic speculators, developers and publicists, with an obsessive streak. 

Although it is by Mr Parker that Sanditon is dominated, Jane Austen creates a 
second individual involved in developing the town. Lady Denham, for whom there 
is no parallel in early 19th-century Worthing, since, as already indicated, most of 
the important building that took place in the town during this period was either on 
Ogle’s land or at his instigation, or both. However Lady Denham’s activities in 
Sanditon seem to be less extensive than Mr Parker's, and indeed Mr Parker tells 
Charlotte Heywood, the novel’s heroine, that he finds Lady Denham’s approach 
too timid - she lacks his own vigorous, risk-taking entrepreneurial spirit: 

She ... enters into the improvement of Sanditon with a spirit truly admirable 
- though now & then, a Littleness will appear. She cannot look forward quite 
as I would have her - & takes alarm at a trifling present expence, without 
considering what returns it will make her in a year or two. That is - we think 
differently, we now & then, see things differently. Miss H. 15 
The circumstances of Mr Parker’s background bear only a passing resemblance 
to Edward Ogle’s. Of Mr Parker we learn that Sanditon had been his birthplace and 
that he was ‘by no means the first’ of his family to hold landed property in the 
parish of Sanditon. 16 In addition: 

The Facts ... he laid before them were that he was about 5 & 30 - had been 
married, - very happily married 7 years - & had four sweet children at home 
... he was of a respectable family & easy though not large, fortune; - no 
Profession - succeeding as eldest son to the Property which 2 or 3 Generations 
had been holding & accumulating before him; - that he had 2 Brothers and 2 
Sisters - all single & all independant - the eldest of the two former indeed, by 
collateral Inheritance, quite as well provided for as himself. 17 
Edward Ogle, on the other hand, had just one brother - although this brother 
was, as in the case of Mr Parker’s next brother, a rich man - and four sisters. He 
was some ten years older than Mr Parker, being about forty-six in 1805. Unlike Mr 
Parker, Edward Ogle was an incomer to the town, and his wealth derived at least in 
part from trade, although, since the Ogle brothers came from quite a distinguished 
old family from the North. they may already have been men of means. And Edward 
Ogle had no children, which may partly explain why he had so much energy to put 
into the development of Worthing. Edward’s brother, James, who was his partner 
in the London firm of Messrs Ogle and Company, was also involved to some 
extent in his business activities in Worthing, so he must have made intermittent 
visits to the town. Even if Jane Austen never met James Ogle, she would, if she 
spent any time in Edward Ogle’s company, have heard Edward talk of him, in view 
of the brothers’ closeness and their joint commercial interests. It is therefore just 
possible that James Ogle, described after his death as ‘a gentleman held in much 
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estimation for his politeness and urbanity’, 18 provided partial inspiration for Mr 
Parker’s middle brother Sidney, who ‘was about 7 or 8 & 20, very good-looking, 
with a decided air of Ease & Fashion, and a lively countenance’. 19 However the 
connection is slight. Also Sidney Parker is twenty years younger than James Ogle, 
who was about forty-eight in 1805. 

There is one - tantalisingly brief - reference in Jane Austen’s letters to a ‘Mr 
Ogle’. She is writing on Wednesday 3 November 1813 from Godmersham Park to 
her sister Cassandra in London: 

Sweet Mr Ogle. I dare say he sees all the Panoramas for nothing, has free- 

admittance everywhere; he is so delightful! - Now, you need not see anybody else. 20 
This Mr Ogle was obviously someone that both Cassandra and Jane knew, since he 
is referred to without introduction or explanation. Indeed it would appear from the 
context that Jane Austen’s comments about Mr Ogle are in response to something 
Cassandra has said about him in a letter of her own. 

There are two reasons to suppose that this Mr Ogle was one of the Ogles 
connected with Worthing (and with whom Cassandra and Jane had thus remained 
in touch following their stay in the town eight years earlier). The first is that Ogle 
is not a common name, and it would be an odd coincidence if the Austens had also 
come across an entirely different Ogle. The second is that there is a close link to 
our Ogles in Jane Austen’s initially puzzling comments about panoramas. 

As we shall see in a moment, the Ogle brothers were involved in Thames-side 
shipping, and Jane Austen’s reference makes perfect sense if it is interpreted in 
that context. The panoramas she is referring to would thus have been the splendid 
views of London from the river, which Mr Ogle was able to see ‘for nothing’ 
because he could travel up and down the Thames whenever he liked on the barges 
the Ogle brothers owned - he therefore had ‘free admittance’ to London’s finest 
scenery. In her final sentence Jane Austen is perhaps suggesting that, if you knew 
Mr Ogle well enough to be taken out on one of his vessels, you had no need to 
seek out commercial operators of boat trips; and indeed that Ogle himself was a 
perfect guide to the sights of the riverside. If this Mr Ogle was Edward, who had 
been (and perhaps still was) a senior figure in London’s dockland, then a variant 
interpretation might be that he could see the various panoramas because he was a 
welcome visitor at all the Thames-side wharves and on the river’s vessels - again, 
obviously, without having to pay. 

We have no way of knowing for certain which of the Ogles Jane Austen was 
referring to in her letter. However during the Austens’ stay in Worthing, the brother 
whom they knew - and possibly well - was Edward; and indeed they may never even 
have met James. Since only one Mr Ogle is being discussed in the correspondence, 
then Edward is the more likely. It is true that James was a permanent resident of 
London, while Edward was not - but Edward would often have left Worthing to 
attend to dockland matters and to the business in which he and James were the 
partners. Jane Austen referred to the Mr Ogle of 1813 as ‘sweet’ and ‘delightful’ 
and, while we have seen that James was highly regarded for his ‘politeness and 
urbanity’, Tom Parker in Sanditon is affectionately rendered, which suggests that 
Edward too was a likeable man. On balance, the Mr Ogle of Jane Austen’s letter 
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was probably Edward, whom she knew better than his brother (if indeed she knew 
James at all). Either way, in view of the parallels between Mr Parker and Edward 
Ogle and the fact that Jane Austen clearly knew Edward Ogle, it is of interest to 
examine his life and career with some attention. 

Edward Ogle and the Development of Worthing 

The Ogle brothers came from Northumberland, where members of the Ogle family 
had been prominent landed gentry from before the time of the Norman Conquest. 
Edward Ogle’s parents, James and Mary, were married in Rothbury, 26 miles 
north of Newcastle, in October 1748, and it was in Rothbury that their sons were 
baptized, James, the elder, in 1757 and Edward in 1759. 21 James married his wife 
Sarah ‘on or about 6 December 1788’ at St John’s Church, Hackney, 22 and they 
had nine children. Edward and his wife Ann. the date of whose marriage cannot be 
traced, were childless. 23 

Historians of Worthing have always referred to Edward Ogle as a stockbroker, 
but documents now available paint a more interesting picture of the business in 
which he was involved. He and his brother were the partners in the firm of Messrs 
Ogle and Company, which had a warehouse and a wharf at Ralph’s Quay on the 
north bank of the Thames, four hundred yards east of London Bridge. On 24 July 
1795 James, then of Stoke Newington, and Edward, then of Upper Clapton, made 
a routine application to license no fewer than nine Thames barges - one of which 
was called Brothers - so Messrs Ogle and Company was clearly a substantial 
business. 24 It would appear from the transcript of a trial held at the Old Bailey on 
15 April 1801 (just three weeks after Edward Ogle bought Warwick House) that 
the firm’s principal activity was the import of sugar from the West Indies. 25 

Edward Ogle was an important figure in Thames-side commerce; he was the 
Chairman of the Committee of Proprietors of the Legal Quays 26 and was clearly a 
man of ideas and initiative in shipping matters, just as he was to be in Worthing. 
In 1796 he submitted a detailed proposal for re-organising the shipping entering 
the Thames: Mr Ogle’s Plan for Mooring Vessels in the River Thames. The Pool of 
London at that time was cluttered and disorganised, and Ogle’s proposal was that 
vessels should be moored according to their country of departure and the type of 
cargo they carried. He believed his plan would help the port cope with the growing 
amount of river traffic; but it was not in the end used, the enclosed docks being 
built instead. 27 

By the start of the new century Edward Ogle was seeking a new challenge, and 
the fact that Warwick House was on the market presented him with his opportunity. 
A visit to Worthing would have indicated that the village was stirring into life. 
Although the grounds of the house itself, which were much the same in Jane 
Austen’s time as in the 1890 plan, were reasonably extensive (they covered about 
six acres), much of the estate consisted of various parcels of land in the centre 
of Worthing; and it is safe to assume that Ogle bought the estate as much for the 
development potential afforded by the lands that went with it as for the pleasure of 
living in an attractive and elegant house three hundred yards from the sea-shore. 

In 1801, when Edward Ogle arrived in Worthing, there had been a fair 
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amount of recent building activity, albeit rather haphazard in nature; and more 
was imminent. In the main this consisted of terraces of lodging-houses, and there 
was no organised plan to develop the town as an overall entity. Ogle’s approach, 
however, was structured, focused and methodical. Although much of what he 
achieved in Worthing was after Jane Austen’s stay, a full account of his contribution 
to Worthing is central to our knowledge of the man and his character. 

Ogle’s first project, which he set in motion almost immediately upon acquiring 
the Warwick House estate, was to build the Colonnade just across the road from 
his house, at the corner of Warwick Street and High Street. This building probably 
dates from a year or two before the 1804 print. There was a library at the corner. 
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run by Mary Spooner, while the northern section of the building consisted of three 
lodging-houses, approached by stone steps from the High Street. The Colonnade 
was badly damaged by fire in 1888 and then restored in a more modest form, 
and the further 1928 reconstruction, the version that stands today, bears little 
resemblance to the tine building Jane Austen knew. 

The reason Edward Ogle’s first project involved the building of a library was 
that he was well aware of the importance of libraries to sea-side towns, of which 
they were the dominant social institutions. As well as reading, there was gossip, 
gambling and musical entertainment at these establishments, and the Colonnade 
Library and its rival, Stafford’s Marine Library, which had opened about 1797, 
were the main meeting-places for visitors to Worthing. 28 The Austen ladies were 
spoilt for choice, with the Colonnade Library almost opposite Stanford’s Cottage, 
and Stafford’s Library just two hundred yards away on the sea-front. 

Once the building of his library was under way. Ogle turned his attention to the 
desirability of Worthing’s having a theatre. In the summer of 1802, and seemingly 
in subsequent summers, the actor-manager Thomas Trotter held performances in 
a barn at the top of High Street. There was a three-month season, from August 
to October, with performances on Mondays, Wednesdays and Lridays. These 
productions were well received, and on 29 June the following year thirty-four 
residents signed a petition advocating the construction of a permanent theatre, in 
terms that convey a meaning somewhat different from that intended: 

We, whose names are hereto annexed, are of opinion that respectable Theatrical 
Representations would add to the Interest of this Place, and being destitute of 
any Amusement, will be acceptable with Visitors. 29 

The name at the head of the list, inevitably, was that of Edward Ogle. Edward 
Stanford, the owner of the cottage where Jane Austen stayed, was another of 
the signatories, as were Michael Morrah, 30 the town’s principal doctor, who was 
the Treasurer of the Board of Commissioners; Mary Spooner, of the Colonnade 
Library; and John Wicks, proprietor of the town’s warm baths on the sea-front. It 
was Ogle who then financed the building of the theatre on land he owned on the 
north side of Ann Street. The theatre, which later became known as the Theatre 
Royal, opened on 7 July 1807 with a double bill of The Merchant of Venice and a 
farce called Children in the Wood. The first season was a great success, and on 4 
Lebruary 1808 Ogle sold the theatre and the land adjoining it for £2,260 to Thomas 
Trotter. Ogle, ever the entrepreneur, had set in motion a project which contained 
an element of risk; then, seeing it prosper, he took his profit, and moved on. 31 The 
theatre closed in 1855 and became a warehouse for Worthing’s main grocer; it was 
demolished in 1970. 

Worthing also lacked a proper modern hotel, a serious failing in a town with 
any ambition to be an important resort. Visitors to Worthing were accommodated 
either in lodging-houses or in old-fashioned inns such as the Nelson Inn, the New 
Inn, and the Sea House Inn (Plate 1 - although the painting dates from about 
1785, the building would have looked very similar in 1805, at a time when it 
was still Worthing’s largest inn). These three establishments, which were all 
located in South Street, the latter two at the sea-front end, offered only limited 
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The Colonnade and Warwick House 

(Engraving, published 14 December 1804 by J. & A. Arch, corner of Bishopsgate Street, Cornhill) 









accommodation: on 17 August 1805 a party of 153 visitors from Brighton came to 
Worthing, but only 27 were able to dine at the Sea House, 15 at the New Inn, and 
a couple at the Nelson Inn; the rest returned hungry to Brighton. 32 Ogle included a 
hotel in his ambitious plans for land to the west of the field that separated his house 
from the sea-front. 

The field itself, later Steyne Field and now Steyne Gardens, had previously been 
part of Worthing manor and known as Singers. 33 It was probably Ogle who named 
it the Steyne, in emulation of the Steine in Brighton. (‘Steyne’ was originally the 
spelling used in Brighton too. 34 The word comes from Old English stoene, meaning 
a stony place.) The naming seems to have taken place about 1808, since documents 
relating to No. 13, The Steyne, dated 5 January 1808, refer to its site as ‘on the west 
side of a certain place called or intended to be called the Steyne’. Edward Ogle 
was not only instrumental in setting in motion the major building project in this 
location; he also retained the ownership of three houses in Steyne Terrace, and most 
of the Steyne Hotel, of which he held ten of the sixteen shares. The hotel, now the 
southern end of the Chatsworth Hotel, opened on 1 July 1807, and work on the rest 
of the terrace, which had the Worthing Bank situated at the northern end, appears to 
have started in 1807 and been completed the following year. 35 

Ogle also sold numerous plots of land for others to build on. particularly on the 
north side of Warwick Street and on Mole Soals, a parcel of land on the north side 
of Ann Street. Ann Street had been no more than a farm-track when Ogle bought 
the land, but by 1805 was ‘a street or road called or intended to be called Ann 
Street’, after Ogle’s wife. Ogle sold this land plot by plot for building during his 
first ten years in Worthing. 36 

A town with a growing population needed proper provision of stabling, and 
once again Ogle was involved. The town’s first commercial stables were built on 
land he sold for the purpose for £500 in January 1805. Edward and James Ogle - 
James’s name appears in some documents involving Ogle property in Worthing 
- sold another patch of land in Ann Street for £630 to provide stables for the new 
Steyne Hotel, which were in place by the end of 1809. Ogle also bought a recently- 
erected stables just to the north of the Steyne Mews on 12 July 1810 for £1,650 and 
then rented it to the proprietor of the Steyne Hotel as additional stabling. 37 

Edward Ogle was not only the town’s biggest landowner and developer; he 
was also active in the town’s administration. When he arrived in Worthing, it was 
still part of the parish of Broadwater, from which it was separated in 1803 by Act 
of Parliament; and it is reasonable to suppose that Ogle may have played a part in 
bringing about this legislation. The preamble to this act stated that the ‘hamlet’ of 
Worthing should in future be known as a town. Certainly when the new Board of 
Commissioners for Worthing met for the first time on 13 June 1803, at the Nelson 
Inn in South Street, Edward Ogle, although he had been a resident of the town 
for only two years, was the Chairman. At the second meeting, on 29 June, the 
important decision was taken to lay a brick drain along the length of Worthing as it 
then existed, with cesspools every hundred feet - a long-overdue provision. 38 

It was also ‘at the instance of’ Edward Ogle that the town acquired its 
market in 1810. 39 The Act authorising the market specified that none of the town 
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commissioners should benefit financially from the project, but part of the land to 
be used was owned by Edward Ogle and part by his fellow-commissioner Richard 
Cook. Ogle and Cook sold their parcels of land to a man called James Hopkins 
for £514 10s. and £294 respectively. The two commissioners had thus covered 
their position while indirectly making money from the project. However Ogle 
was clearly careful to ensure that he was not overpaid for his land, since Hopkins 
then sold the combined land to the commissioners for £1,050, making a handsome 
profit. Oddly, the final land deal was not completed until some six weeks after the 
newly-built market opened on 2 July 1810. 40 

Steyne Field (today’s Steyne Gardens), which provided an open aspect between 
Warwick House and the sea, was owned by Ogle, but on a copyhold 41 rather than 
a freehold basis. There was a restrictive covenant on the land, by which the owner 
undertook to maintain it as pleasure gardens, 42 so Ogle could not have built on it 
even had he wished. However he made himself unpopular by trying to stop music 
being played there, a situation that led to an absurd little skirmish, the account of 
which gives us an insight into an aspect of Ogle’s character. 

In the summer of 1812, a local band started performing on the field in the 
evenings. Their musicianship was poor, and they were persuaded to desist. 
However the band of the South Bramber Volunteers then filled the breach, and they 
were made of sterner and indeed more musicianly stuff. Unwisely, Edward Ogle 
persisted in trying to ensure that the land between his house and the sea remained 
free of music, and, accompanied by some supporters, marched onto the field and 
ordered the band to leave. A heated argument developed into a brawl, accompanied 
by the unmelodic clash of musical instruments. Outnumbered and outfought. Ogle 
and his friends retreated, threatening the redress of the law, while the band struck 
up a popular tune of the time called ‘Get out of my sight or I’ll box your ears’. 
After an exchange of threatening letters and various mutterings in the local press, 
the dispute died down, and the principle that music was allowed in Steyne Field 
was established , 43 

The following year Edward Ogle proved more generous in a matter of a 
musical nature. Although no longer part of Broadwater parish for administrative 
purposes from 1803, Worthing did not have a separate church until 1813. When the 
Chapel of Ease, later St Paul’s Church, opened in Chapel Road (a new street that 
did not exist in Jane Austen’s time), the original organ was donated by Ogle. The 
pseudonymous local poet Paul Potion, 44 who in 1814 published a 102-page poem 
entitled A Poetical Picture of Worthing, and Its Vicinity / With an Introductory 
Description of the Route from the Metropolis , makes a complimentary reference 
to the instrument, in lines characterised by somewhat arbitrary use of italics and 
bold capitals: 

Or if above you go to pray’rs. 

You must ascend the gall’ry stairs; 

In which you may, where’er you be, 

A small, neat, fine ton’d ORGAN see; 

’SQUIRE OGLE’S gift, as we are told 
By an inscription - black and gold! 45 
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While the first decade of the 19th century had seen a great deal of building in 
Worthing - in 1803 a lady visitor wrote to a friend: ‘the people of Worthing are 
going building mad’ 46 - the second decade was one of consolidation. Ogle’s job 
was to a great extent done, and during the remaining years of his life perhaps even 
he found time quietly to enjoy the town which he had done so much to make into 
a thriving and well-run resort. 

Edward Ogle died in 1819. In his will he left to his ‘beloved and affectionate 
wife Ann’ the couple’s china and glass, together with her own ‘paraphernalia, 
wearing apparel and linen and all her watches, rings, trinkets and jewels’. The 
‘wines and liquors’ at Warwick House were left jointly to Ann and to Edward’s 
brother James - Ann was to be responsible for dividing these up into equal shares 
by value, and the ever-punctilious Ogle asked her to take account of the ‘quality’ 
of the various wines to ensure that the division by value was done fairly. Ann was 
also to receive £500 immediately on her husband’s death, and a substantial annuity 
of £1,050. Warwick House, its grounds and most of what was left of the rest of 
the estate - much having already been sold and built upon - were bequeathed to 
James. 47 James never lived in the house, but instead let it to a succession of rich and 
titled visitors, both in and out of season, until he himself died in 1824, five years 
after his brother. 48 

Warwick House then had a number of owners over the next seventy years or 
so. Finally, after lying empty for several years, it was demolished in 1896. Most 
of the grounds were used for conventional housing, but on the front garden was 
built in 1901 an unusual and striking block of flats with shops below, which still 
stands today. The upper windows of the building have the same splendid view 
across Steyne Gardens to the sea that was enjoyed from the first-floor drawing¬ 
room of Warwick House by Edward and Ann Ogle - and, just possibly, on the odd 
occasion, by Jane Austen. 

Jane Austen’s Worthing 

The popularity of new resorts such as Worthing in the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries was partly a consequence of the war with France, which meant that the 
rich and well-born could no longer travel to Europe as they had done previously. 
Holidays at the English seaside became a substitute. 

Worthing in 1805 was still small, though growing quickly. Although it was 
administratively separate by 1811, it remained part of Broadwater parish for 
census purposes. The 1801 census gives the population of the parish of Broadwater 
as 1,018 and the census of 1811 records 2,692. By the latter date, most of the total 
was accounted for by Worthing rather than Broadwater, 49 so for the year 1805, a 
date closer to the earlier census than the later, we may extrapolate a population for 
Worthing alone of between 1,500 and 1,750. 

Princess Amelia, the youngest daughter of George III, had stayed in the town in 
the summer of 1798, but the royal visit, which it was hoped would put Worthing on 
the map, did not have an instant impact. The expansion that followed was neither 
as immediate nor as extensive as had been expected. 50 The main reason for this was 
that the infrastructure and the facilities of the town were inadequate. As we have 
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seen, only in 1803 was proper drainage installed; in 1805 there was still no market, 
no church, no theatre, no hotel and only half-a-dozen terraces of lodging-houses. In 
addition, shopkeepers and tradesmen were still in short supply: in 1798 there had 
apparently been just two shopkeepers in Worthing, together with a carpenter and 
a bricklayer. 51 Communications, too, were poor. The situation improved in 1804, 
when the new turnpike road was opened from West Grinstead via Washington 
to Worthing. Until then. Worthing had been approached by a series of winding 
country lanes. However there was still no road east from the centre of the town. 
The road that is now the Brighton road - still called East Lane in Jane Austen’s 
time - ran east from Warwick House for less than half a mile before it turned 
sharply down to the sea; and it was not till 1808 that a through road to Lancing was 
opened. Thus the only road into the town was from the north. 52 

Henfrey Smail provides the following summary: ‘We can visualise Worthing 
at this period of its history - i.e. the first decade of the nineteenth century - as 
a straggling village, still largely agricultural in character but rapidly outgrowing 
its former fishing village status and blossoming out as a thriving little seaside 
resort.’ 53 Indeed as late as the 1813 edition of A Practical Guide to the Watering 
and Sea-Bathing Places 54 Worthing is still described as ‘a rural village’, while the 
anonymous author of A Tour to Worthing writes: ‘The town itself is only creating, 
therefore, offers little worthy of particular notice. Buildings are extending in every 
direction ... [but] considerable time must necessarily elapse before any splendid 
arrangements can be carried into execution.’ 55 

Caution should be applied when studying contemporary guide-books which 
suggest that Worthing was an important and fashionable resort at that time, since 
they were often written with the aim of promoting the town, and are not objective 
historical documents. Indeed there is evidence that Edward Ogle commissioned, 
and provided much of the material for, John Evans’s A Picture of Worthing (John 
Mackoull even believed, wrongly, that Ogle had written the book himself 56 ); and 
the book’s purpose was undoubtedly to give the town a higher profile. To this end, 
Evans reminds his readers of Princess Amelia’s visit - by then seven years in the 
past - and then adds: 

Lord and Lady Melville , together with the Hon. Henry Addington and his Lady, 
are to be ranked among [Worthing’s] most recent visitors. Many noblemen 
and gentlemen with their families reside here during the summer months; and 
it is presumed that it will rival its opulent neighbour, Brighton, in retaining its 
visitors throughout the winter, when the draining and paving of the place are 
once completed. 57 

It is optimistic to suggest that Worthing, however well-drained and well- 
paved, would ever rival Brighton, even in the winter. However Evans’s attempt to 
establish that Worthing was becoming an attractive destination for the well-born is 
not groundless. The visit of Addington and Melville is not documented elsewhere, 
so perhaps they were just passing through; but nonetheless they were major figures 
(Addington was Prime Minister in 1801-4 and Melville First Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1804-6). Over the next decade an increasing number of distinguished visitors 
came to Worthing, notably Princess Charlotte, the eleven-year-old daughter of the 
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Prince Regent and second in line to the throne, who occupied Warwick House for 
at least three weeks in July and August 1807, a visit that in fact did more to enhance 
the town’s popularity than that of her aunt. Princess Amelia, nine years earlier. 

Certainly there was much building in progress around the time of Jane Austen’s 
visit. Between 1803 and 1805 several new terraces were built, including Bedford 
Row, which still stands, and Copping’s Row, which was on the west side of Marine 
Place, but was long ago swallowed up by extensions to the backs of the shops on 
the east side of South Street. 58 


Bedford Row 

(Photograph, c. 1895, West Sussex County Council Library Service, 
www.westsussexpast.org.uk) 


The plan of Worthing in 1805, which has been prepared for this article, is based 
on one that appears in the 1814 edition of John Evans’s A Picture of Worthing. The 
aim of the new plan has been to get as close as possible to the layout of Worthing 
in 1805 by removing from the 1814 plan the streets and buildings that are known 
or believed not to have been in existence at the earlier date. 

Stanford’s Cottage, where Jane Austen stayed in 1805 (it is now a pizza 
restaurant), stood in a small group of houses at the eastern end of Warwick Street, 
on the south side. Next to it to the west was Lane’s House, later known as Bedford 
House (it was demolished in 1940 59 ), and to the east was Lamport’s Cottage (referred 
to in 1938 as having been recently demolished 60 ). Just to the north of Lamport’s 
Cottage there was another building, probably a pair of small houses. Lane’s House, 
Stanford’s Cottage and Lamport’s Cottage all had open views south towards the 
sea across a piece of ground known as Paine’s Field. Between Lamport’s Cottage 
and Stanford’s Cottage, a footpath called Library Passage ran from Warwick Street 
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1. Wicks's Baths 

7. Stafford's Library 

13. Lane's House 

2. Sea House Inn 

8. Rebecca House 

14. Stanford's Cottage 

3. New Inn 

9. Montague Place 

15. Lamport's Cottage 

4. Marine Cottage 

10. Bath Buildings 

16. The Colonnade 

5. Great Terrace 

11. Copping's Row 

17. Warwick House 

6. Little Terrace 

12. Bedford Row 

18. Worthing House 


Plan of Worthing in 1805 
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Bedford House (formerly Lane’s House) and Stanford’s Cottage 
(Photograph, 1907, West Sussex County Council Library Service, 
www.westsussexpast.org .uk) 


to the sea, with Stafford’s Marine Library at the sea end. 61 The northern end of this 
passage is still clearly defined, but, although the right of way remains, the southern 
section now runs through the open space of the bus depot. 

Stanford’s Cottage was named after its owner, Edward Stanford, who was 
a tailor, hatter and dealer in pianos. The possessive approach to the naming of 
property was common in Worthing and elsewhere in the early nineteenth century 
- as we have seen, the houses either side were called Lane’s House and Lamport’s 
Cottage - and in 1805 the name in use was certainly Stanford’s Cottage rather than 
Stanford Cottage. There is direct evidence for this in the letter that establishes where 
in Worthing the Austen party stayed, in which Fanny Austen 62 refers to ‘Stanfords 
Cottage’. In addition, the detailed street plan of Worthing that appears in all three 
editions of Wallis’s Stranger in Worthing, or New Guide to that Delightful Watering 
Place (1826,1832 and 1843) has the building marked as ‘Stanford’s Cottage’; and 
‘Stanford’s Cottage’ is the name used by Edward Snewin, writing in 1899 about 
the Worthing he knew as a child in the 1820s. 63 The variant form ‘Stanford Cottage’ 
seems to have come into use around the middle of the 19th century - it appears 
in post office directories of that time 64 - but it was never universally adopted, and 
Worthing’s leading historians, Smail, Elleray, and Kerridge and Standing, always 
refer to ‘Stanford’s Cottage’. Later the house lost its name altogether. It was not 
lived in after 1906, and by 1919 it had no address at all. For most of the twentieth 
century it was simply an unnamed storehouse behind the premises of Colin Moore, 
‘Complete House Furnisher’, at 20-22 Warwick Street. 65 
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In 1805 Stanford’s Cottage was a charming, bright house in an open setting, 
with bow windows looking towards the sea. On the Warwick Street side there was 
a paved courtyard with a pair of gates and an old chestnut tree in the middle. 66 The 
north side of Warwick Street opposite the cottage was not yet built, the houses there 
being erected only in 1807-8 67 on fields that had been part of the Warwick House 
estate until Edward Ogle sold them in 1807 68 The fact that this was still open 
ground in Jane Austen’s time is confirmed by the 1804 print of Warwick House 
and the Colonnade, the left edge of which shows no continuation of the terrace - 
the 1814 version was amended to show that the row of buildings continued. Just 
to the north. Ann Street had recently been created, but was not yet built upon. The 
outlook from the north frontage of Stanford’s Cottage was therefore over fields 
and a few scattered buildings towards Middle Street (subsequently West Street, 
and now North Street), with the downs beyond; on the right-hand side of this view 
were various old houses and cottages along the High Street as it ran north from 
the Colonnade. 69 The area to the east and south-east of the group of four houses in 
which Stanford’s Cottage stood was entirely open ground, since, as we have seen, 
construction of the Steyne Hotel and the Steyne terrace had not yet begun. 

Among the notable buildings within a few minutes’ walk of Stanford’s Cottage, 
all built within the previous dozen years, were the terrace of seven houses on the 
west side of Montague Place at the sea-end (1794); Bath Buildings, now Bath 
Place (built by 1800), which at that time faced Montague Place across an open 
lawn; the three lodging-houses on the sea-front known as Little Terrace (built soon 
after 1794) and the two known as Great Terrace (built by 1804); and Bedford 
Row (built by 1804). 70 All were built as lodging-houses, and, remarkably, all still 
survive, albeit some of them somewhat altered: in Bath Place, houses 1-3 have 
been replaced by nondescript modern buildings and only one of the old houses still 
has its original curved Regency bow windows. 

The main difference between these lodging-house buildings as they stood in 
Jane Austen’s time and as they appear now is that in 1805 they were not part of a 
fully built environment. Some stood quite apart from other structures; others were 
among small clusters of buildings. Everywhere in central Worthing there were 
wide expanses of unbuilt land, lawns and fields. The east side of South Street had 
been constructed by then, but the west side consisted of a meadow grazed by sheep 
and cows. Plate 2 shows the street as Jane Austen knew it, with the Nelson Inn half 
way along on the left with its sign above the porch, and the New Inn and the Sea 
House Inn at the sea end of the street. 

There were five terraces running north from the sea-front, in each case built 
on one side of the street, and most of them with open ground opposite: Montague 
Place, Bath Buildings, South Street (not a terrace as such, but nonetheless single¬ 
sided). Copping’s Row and Bedford Row. The sea-front itself consisted - this takes 
some imagining - of just seven buildings spread along less than 250 yards. These 
were, from west to east: Wicks’s Baths, the Sea House Inn, the New Inn, Marine 
Cottage (in 1816 this became the Wellington Inn), Great Terrace (two houses). 
Little Terrace (three houses), and the building that comprised Stafford’s Marine 
Library and Rebecca House, which marked the eastward limit of Worthing sea- 
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front. Of these buildings only Great and Little Terrace still stand, just to the west 
of the Dome, together with a pathetic single-storey remnant of the Marine Library 
/ Rebecca House building, which now serves as an office for the bus depot. 

Sanditon and Worthing - The Resemblances 

The Battle of Trafalgar was fought on 21 October 1805, and Jane Austen was 
almost certainly still in Worthing when news of Nelson’s victory over the French 
reached England just over a fortnight later. It may therefore have been partly 
in reference to her time in the town that Jane Austen called Mr Parker’s house 
Trafalgar House. Coincidentally, a real Trafalgar House was built in Worthing 
soon after her stay, on the sea-front 200 yards west of Montague Place. However 
it is unlikely Jane Austen ever heard of it, and in any case it did not resemble Mr 
Parker’s house either in its location or its character. Princess Augusta stayed at the 
real Trafalgar House in 1829, after which it was renamed Augusta House in her 
honour. A modern block, also called Augusta House, now occupies the site. 

Warwick House, which served as Jane Austen’s inspiration for Trafalgar House 
in Sanditon, was situated at the junction of modern-day High Street and Brighton 
Road, just south of Elm Road. Its front facade was roughly in line with the north 
side of Ann Street, and the centre of the house was due south of the gap between 
the back of 9 Warwick Gardens and the east side of 16 Elm Road. The house was 
less than twenty years old when Edward Ogle bought it in 1801. It is not known 
exactly when it was built, but it does not appear on a map of Worthing published in 
1783, 71 so it is probable that it dated from about 1785. It was built by a speculator 
and gambler from London called John Luther, the first man to recognise the quiet 
fishing hamlet’s potential and to see merit in building a large house capable of 
providing lodgings for visiting nobility. 72 In 1789 Luther sold the estate to George 
Greville, 2nd Earl of Warwick, and the house then became known as Warwick 
House. The Earl sold it to Major Commerell in 1795, and it was he who sold it 
to Ogle in March 1801 for £5,000. 71 Ogle then ‘at different times expended very 
considerable sums of money in enlarging and adorning [the house], and in the 
formation of pleasure grounds, walks, and shrubberies’. 74 

Warwick House was regarded with great pride in Worthing. Writing in 1805, 
John Evans said: ‘Warwick House, opposite the Colonnade Library, may, from 
its size, appearance, and situation, be ranked among the first habitations, in the 
kingdom, let as a marine residence: its present proprietor is Edward Ogle, Esq.; 
but during the season it is occupied by some family of distinction.’ 75 Ogle’s enemy 
John Mackoull put it slightly differently, saying that the house was generally let to 
some ‘noble personage’ during the season, though rarely for long, owing either to 
the ‘extravagant price’ charged or to ‘some other cause’ . 76 The pseudonymous poet 
Paul Potion, however, was at one with Evans in singing the praises of the house: 
Just opposite the Colonnade 
Stands Warwick House, in gay parade; 

Which from its scale, may surely boast 
Itself the pride of England’s coast! 

Nor must the reader here forget 
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Worthing Sea-Front in 1810 

L to R: Montague Place, Bath Buildings (behind mast), Sea House Inn, 
New Inn, Marine Cottage, Great Terrace, Little Terrace, 
Bedford Row (behind boat), Stafford’s Library, Rebecca House (part) 
(Engraving, from Stafford, The New Worthing Guide, 1810) 


Stafford’s Marine Library 

L to R: Sea House Inn, New Inn (just visible), Great Terrace, Little Terrace, 
Bedford Row (behind tree), Stafford’s Library, Rebecca House (part) 

(Engraving, c. 1810, reproduced in Smail, Coaching Times and After) 
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It is occasionally let; 

To such as wear the coronet ! 

And may be justly ranked I ween. 

A handsome residence marine. 

Although the lower story be. 

Encircled with a shrubbery. 

From every room the eye will see. 

Commanding prospects of the main. 

And landscapes, truly Claude LorrainV 1 

In reality, Warwick House, though pleasant and sunny, and in a prominent 
position, with a very attractive outlook, would not have seemed particularly grand 
anywhere except in early Worthing. On the ground floor there was a fine dining¬ 
room, 30 feet by 20 feet, together with a morning-room, a smoking-room, a large 
hall with a wide staircase, and the usual domestic offices - kitchen, housekeeper’s 
room, butler's pantry and bedroom, and so on. On the first floor there were six 
principal bedrooms and dressing-rooms, three servants’ bedrooms approached by 
a second staircase and - the house’s chief glory - a drawing-room of the same 
dimensions as the dining-room below, with magnificent open views south to the 
sea-front across what is now Steyne Gardens; east across open fields to Beachy 
Head; and west to the Isle of Wight, ‘with its rocky eminences, appearing like a 
cloud resting on the bosom of the deep’. Above was an attic floor with a front¬ 
facing window and balcony. 78 

There are several respects in which Sanditon’s Trafalgar House closely matches 
Warwick House, not least its exposed situation. Mr Parker, making a positive out 
of an apparent negative, says of his house: 

We have all the Grandeur of the Storm, with less real danger, because the Wind 
meeting with nothing to oppose or confine it around our House, simply rages 
& passes on. 79 

The situation of Warwick House was likewise exposed to wind and storm, with 
nothing between it and the sea except for a block of three small cottages known as 
Badger’s Buildings, 80 located on the south side of East Lane (it is shown, though 
not named, on the plan of Worthing in 1805). There was entirely open terrain to the 
east, and to the south-west the only buildings were the Colonnade and the small 
group of houses that included Stanford’s Cottage. Only to the north was there a 
significant number of buildings, the houses and cottages along the High Street. 

The sole important difference between the locations of the two houses is that, 
while the ground in front of Warwick House sloped gently towards the shore, Jane 
Austen has Sandition in general, and Trafalgar House in particular, situated on a 
down, with a cliff between it and the sea: 

Trafalgar House, on the most elevated spot on the Down was a light elegant 
Building, standing in a small Lawn with a very young plantation round it, 
about an hundred yards from the brow of a steep, but not very lofty Cliff - and 
the nearest to it, of every Building, excepting one short row of smart-looking 
Houses, called the Terrace, with a broad walk in front, aspiring to be the 
Mall 81 of the Place. ... Here began the Descent to the Beach, & to the Bathing 
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Machines - & this was therefore the favourite spot for Beauty & Fashion. - At 
Trafalgar House, rising at a little distance behind the Terrace, the Travellers 
were safely set down. 82 

In A Picture of Worthing, John Evans also mentions a row of houses called the 
Terrace: 

A little row of houses on the edge of the beach, pleasantly situated, is 
denominated the Terrace; though the number of the houses is scarcely sufficient 
to merit that appellation. 83 

Evans is referring to the five houses of Great and Little Terrace, and Jane Austen, 
while adopting Evan’s nomenclature (she almost certainly knew his book), has 
moved ‘the Terrace’ a little to the east. In the case of Warwick House there was, 
as with Trafalgar House, just one structure between the house and the sea, but the 
three cottages that comprised Badger’s Buildings are not likely to have inspired the 
‘short row of smart-looking houses’ that comprised the Terrace in Sanditon. 

Just as at Sanditon the beach was ‘the favourite spot for beauty and fashion’, 
so the sands were the original promenade at Worthing; and this applied in Jane 
Austen’s time. There was no road or raised walkway along the sea-front, and 
indeed nothing to prevent the town flooding when tides were abnormally high. 
Later, from around 1811 until the Esplanade was completed in 1821, the Steyne 
itself became ‘the fashionable promenade’ and ‘mustering point’ for the town. 84 

As the illustrations indicate, Warwick House was, like Trafalgar House, ‘a 
light, elegant building’, and the 1890 plan of the house and grounds shows the 
trees that would have been ‘a young plantation’ in Jane Austen’s time. This young 
plantation reminds us too of Shearsmith’s account of Ogle’s having ‘expended 
very considerable sums of money ... in the formation of pleasure grounds, walks, 
and shrubberies’. John Evans also records that ‘the lower part of the mansion [was] 
encircled with a shrubbery’. 85 

While Tom Parker’s Trafalgar House was certainly based on Warwick House, 
it is less easy to make a definite link between Lady Denham’s Sanditon House 
and any one demesne in the locality. Jane Austen is most unlikely to have had 
in mind the somewhat presumptuously named Worthing House, built in 1793 by 
John Newland, the owner of Broadwater Manor. 86 In spite of its grand name, this 
house, which was located about half a mile from the sea at the northern extremity 
of the town (Stoke Abbott Court stands on the site today), was no more than, in 
Shearsmith’s phrase, a ‘very excellent family house’, 87 and about the same size 
as Lane’s House. Worthing House was built as a lodging-house for prosperous 
visitors, and had no history or status, nor grounds of any great size. The most likely 
candidates for Sanditon House are two substantial houses, part of centuries-old 
estates, which were located in or near the village of Broadwater (Plate 3). One, 
Broadwater Manor, now a school, is situated just to the east of today’s A24 and 
about a mile north of Stanford’s Cottage. The other, Offington Hall, which was 
demolished in 1963, stood a mile north-west of Broadwater Manor and was set in 
extensive parkland 200 yards back from the London road. 

Any temptation to identify one or other of these estates with Denham Park, 
occupied in the novel by Lady Denham’s nephew Sir Harry Denham, should be 
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resisted, although it is just possible that Denham Park was suggested by Castle 
Goring, four miles north-west of the heart of Worthing. This splendid and eccentric 
house, neither a castle nor particularly close to Goring, was built in the 1790s and, 
unique in Britain, has a castellated north front and a Palladian south front. It still 
stands today, although in urgent need of renovation. As with Sanditon’s Denham 
Park, the home of Sir Edward Denham, Castle Goring was owned by a baronet. Sir 
Bysshe Shelley, grandfather of the poet. 88 Of Denham Park itself we learn little: 
merely that it was ‘in the Neighbourhood of Sanditon’ and that it was damp. 89 This 
is not much to go on. although if, as may well have been the case, Jane Austen had 
seen Castle Goring only from the road to Arundel, she might well have found its 
dark and forbidding north front suggestive of dampness, as is certainly the case 
today. 

Mr Parker uses the term ‘modern Sanditon’ for the resort part of Sanditon 
and ‘old Sanditon’ for the village just to the north, 90 and it is near the latter that 
Jane Austen sites Sanditon House. The old village is first referred to in the fourth 
chapter of the novel, when Mr Parker, Charlotte and the others are driving south 
towards the coast: 

They were now approaching the Church & real village of Sanditon, which 
stood at the foot of the Hill they were afterwards to ascend - a Hill, whose 
side was covered with the woods & enclosures of Sanditon House and whose 
Height ended in an open Down where the new Buildings might soon be 
looked for. A branch only, of the Valley, winding more obliquely towards the 
Sea, gave a passage to an inconsiderable Stream, & formed at its mouth, a 
3 rd Habitable Division, in a small cluster of Fisherman’s Houses ... Not that 
[Mr Parker] had any personal concern in the success of the Village itself; for 
considering it as too remote from the Beach, he had done nothing there - but 
it was a most valuable proof of the increasing fashion of the place altogether. 
If the Village could attract, the Hill might be nearly full ... In ascending, they 
passed the Lodge-Gates of Sanditon House, & saw the top of the House itself 
among its Groves. It was the last Building of former Days in that line of the 
Parish. 91 

The location and character of ‘old Sanditon’, and its relationship to ‘modern 
Sanditon’, are a close match for the village of Broadwater, just over a mile north of 
Worthing sea-front. Writing a few years after Jane Austen’s visit, John Mackoull 
says of Broadwater: ‘Like most villages out of the common road. near the sea-side, 
it was formerly a very poor and comfortless spot’ but, as the result of Worthing’s 
having become a ‘watering-place of celebrity’, ‘there is now a sufficiency to 
admire and be pleased with.’ 92 This coheres with the account of Mr Parker’s noting 
- though taking only a passing interest in - the evidence of a certain amount of 
tourist activity in old Sanditon. 

The branch of the valley ‘winding more obliquely towards the sea’ from old 
Sanditon is matched in the geography of Broadwater, to the east of which there is a 
wide corridor of low-lying land curving in a south-east direction to the coast about 
a mile east of Worthing. As late as medieval times this had been a tidal inlet of the 
sea (indeed it was the ‘broad water’ that had given the village its name) and, as 
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Broadwater Manor House 
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Offington Hall 

(Engraving, 1826, reproduced in Smail, Coaching Times and After) 
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Castle Goring, North Front 

(Engraving, c. 1810, reproduced in Shelley, Trelawney, Henley - A Study of Three Titans) 
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Castle Goring, South Front 

(Engraving, c. 1810, reproduced in Shelley, Trelawney, Henley-A Study of Three Titans) 






in the novel, an ‘inconsiderable stream’, the Broadwater Brook, runs through this 
low-lying land to the sea. 

Broadwater itself is also low-lying, a fact easily missed by a 21 st-century visitor. 
On the modern Ordnance Survey map, triangulation points a few hundred yards to 
the north-east and south-west of Broadwater church show land that is, respectively, 
thirteen and three metres above sea level. John Evans writes as follows: 

To the eye of a transient observer. Worthing appears to stand low; but upon 
examining its position it will be found to be rising ground, and the same 
ridge continues from thence westward several miles. It is remarkable, that its 
elevation, having been taken, the dining room floor of Warwick House was 
found equal in height to the roof of Broadwater Church. 93 
A traveller continuing south from Broadwater at the slower speeds that applied 
in 1805 would therefore certainly have been aware of climbing a gentle slope to a 
ridge before descending towards the sea-front. That slope and ridge were, however, 
less substantial geographical features than the ‘hill’ leading up to an ‘open down’ 
which Jane Austen gives Sanditon. 

The village of Broadwater would have been well known to the Austen ladies 
since, with no church in Worthing, they would have gone to the local parish church 
of St Mary’s, Broadwater for Sunday worship - for example on 22 September, 
when Fanny Austen’s diary records that some of the party, including ‘Aunt Jane’, 
went to church. And Jane Austen was certainly in Broadwater on 4 November, for 
on that day she witnessed an affidavit to do with Martha Lloyd’s mother’s will 
in front of the rector. 94 The church in Broadwater was a walk of just over a mile 
and a quarter from Stanford’s Cottage. There were two possible routes from the 
centre of Worthing: by the main road, which ran right past the manor house, three 
hundred yards to the south of the church; or by a footpath that passed two hundred 
and fifty yards to the east of the house. The route of the old footpath to Broadwater 
can still be walked. It starts just south of the railway line, at the northern end of 
Dagmar Street, and runs in a straight line northwards, following Beaumont Road 
as it approaches Broadwater. In Jane Austen’s time the footpath ran through fields, 
with the Broadwater Brook less than half a mile to the east. 

So which of Broadwater Manor and Offington Hall more closely resembles 
Sanditon House? Jane Austen does not paint a detailed picture of the house itself, 
which we enter for the first time only in the last paragraph of the novel. We 
learn only that it was Targe & handsome’ and that the sitting-room was ‘well- 
proportioned & well-furnished’ 95 Its location - it was the last old building in 
old Sanditon as travellers from the north ascended towards the ridge where the 
first modern buildings of the resort were located 96 - is suggestive of Broadwater 
Manor. The main entrance to Offington was before the village, at the north end 
of Broadwater Green. In addition we learn, in the first reference in the book to 
Sanditon House, that Lady Denham had inherited it from her first husband, Mr 
Hollis, whose property included ‘a large share of the Parish of Sanditon, with 
Manor and Mansion House’ 97 - in which respect Sanditon House is a match for 
Broadwater Manor. 

In other ways, however, Offington appears the more likely inspiration. 
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Broadwater Manor stands only about thirty yards from the London road, whereas 
Offington. like Sanditon House, was well set back: a contemporary painting - 
Plate 4 - depicts the entrance to Offington. with the village of Broadwater in the 
background. Shearsmith, writing in 1824, describes Offington as follows: 

It is situated about a mile to the westward of Broadwater, the grounds, being 
skilled by the London road, from which there is a good view of the front of 
the house. The approach to it for pedestrians is across a small triangular tract 
of land called Broadwater Green, which abuts upon a part of the grounds 
denominated the Grove - a delightful avenue walk, about half a mile in extent, 
and much resorted to in summer for its verdant turf, and the shade it affords. 98 
There are distinct echoes of this in Jane Austen’s description of the approach to 
Sanditon House. From the road, the top of Sanditon House is just visible ‘among 
its Groves’ (Shearsmith used ‘Grove’). There are two sets of gates, a quarter of 
a mile apart, one on the main road, and one at the entrance to the grounds, and 
between them ‘a broad, handsome, planted approach, between fields’. Jane Austen 
also provides a specific detail that is strongly suggestive of Offington Hall, which, 
although it was approached by a long drive leading from the London road to the 
east, stood much closer to a second road on its west side (Offington Lane, now part 
of the A2031): 

These Entrance Gates [the second set of gates, near Sanditon House itself] were 
so much in a corner of the Grounds or Paddock, so near one of its Boundaries, 
that an outside fence was at first almost pressing on the road - till an angle 
here, & a curve there threw them to a better distance. 99 

These resemblances are close enough to be strongly suggestive. Jane Austen 
does not give us much information - more might have followed as the narrative 
progressed - but from the available evidence it is reasonable to conclude that 
Offington served as the principal inspiration for Sanditon House. 

Either way, it is at Sanditon House that these investigations - and Jane Austen’s 
unfinished novel - end. And it is there that we leave Charlotte Hey wood ... in a 
fine house set in parkland much like Offington’s ... on the edge of a village very 
similar to Broadwater ... near a small sea-side town with many resemblances to 
Worthing ... whose principal house has powerful echoes of Warwick House ... and 
whose chief citizen is strongly reminiscent of Edward Ogle. 

Densely-built modern Worthing bears no resemblance to the overgrown village 
of scattered houses and terraces that Jane Austen knew. However, although much 
of the town’s mid-19th-century heart has been destroyed, a surprising number of 
the buildings that were present in 1805 are still standing; and even insensitive 
modern development cannot rob a seaside resort of its atmosphere. The parade 
at Worthing has not lost its openness, its bright light, its sandy beach with its 
intermittent invasions of seaweed; and it is still just possible to imagine Edward 
Ogle striding around the town on his energetic mission to make Worthing one 
of the best resorts in England - and a wryly observant young woman, watching 
and assimilating, and saving in the back of her mind experiences that would be 
transmuted a decade later into an unfinished artefact of bright silver. 
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‘Conveyed to the world in the best chosen language 91 : 
Jane Austen and the art of writing 
Serena Moore 

balanced, like someone skating beautifully'. 2 This is how 20th-century Irish 
novelist Elizabeth Bowen described Jane Austen’s writing style. I hope that I may 
be able to encourage you to agree that the simile is apt. 

Skating is perfect poise: balance, assurance, polish - Jane Austen’s mature style 
has all this. Listening to tempo, the skater is involved with rhythm: rhythm lies at 
the heart of Jane Austen’s narrative voice, and is the mainspring of her dialogue. 
Harmony is the skater’s aim, and in the comic mood she knows how to find the 
fun in dancing: harmony is heard in all Jane Austen’s language, and her prevailing 
mood is comic: indeed, she is the subtlest ironist in English fiction. The skater 
cannot allow of carelessness: precision patterning of cut-glass accuracy is her rule: 
fastidious use of words was Jane Austen’s discipline too. A skater knows the need 
for refinement: that a beautiful economy of line involves the ability to discard 
and to streamline: refinement is fundamental to Jane Austen’s style, her instinct 
being for language that omits as much as it includes; as Virginia Woolf put it, she 
could ‘stimulate the reader to supply what is not there’. 3 A feeling for flow allows 
the skater to switch between the long phrase and the fast-paced sequence, and to 
stage-manage the unexpected: Jane Austen understood flow, could vary the pace 
of her action and control the exquisite timing of surprise. The skater’s movement 
is dramatic, mimetic, in the moment: the whole progress of Jane Austen’s writing 
was towards the real-time drama of dialogue, and language so immediate that it 
mimicked experience. Finally, able to express romantic beauty and lyricism, the 
skater attains the exhilaration of excellence, the virtuoso performance. So too with 
Jane Austen: increasingly interested in spirit of place, she learnt how to evoke 
setting with impressionistic skill. Possessed of the truest intuitive insights into the 
human heart, she made her last finished novel a romantic, contemplative minor-key 
evocation of the moods of suffering and love, containing landscape descriptions 
of watercolour clarity and a final coda of imaginative power unlike anything else 
in the canon. It is the work of the consummate artist, and the finest expression of 
her genius. 

Like all the most sensible skaters, Jane Austen began young, committed from 
childhood to learning a craft which, together with her choice of prevailing mood 
- comic - she took more and more seriously! Her formal schooling occupied 23 
months between the ages of seven and eleven and included some grounding in 
English grammar, probably supplemented by her parents, a classics scholar and a 
letter-writer and versifier. She also acquired the habit of reading, especially novels. 
At the age of eleven she began to write herself. Her Juvenilia - sketches, a tiny play, 
stories, satires, letters, jeux d’esprit, and her History of England , all written for the 
private entertainment of her family - are brilliantly original childhood nonsense, 
wild, anarchic, violent, with a wonderful hoop-la hilarity. This was roller-skating. 
Here are chapters two and four of her novel, ‘The beautifull Cassandra’: 
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When Cassandra had attained her 16th year, she was lovely & amiable 
& chancing to fall in love with an elegant Bonnet, her mother had just 

completed bespoke by the Countess of-she placed it on her gentle 

Head & walked from her Mother’s shop to make her Fortune. ... 

She then proceeded to a Pastry-cooks where she devoured six ices, refused 
to pay for them, knocked down the Pastry Cook & walked away. 

This is high comedy, achieved through the vigorous rhythms of knockabout 
slapstick - lawless, fast-moving and funny. Already there is the ear for the 
balance of construction, an incisive clarity, and a fine economy that jettisons all 
the furniture of figurative language in the cause of a startling immediacy, relying 
only on vivid verbs, all in the active voice. The parody of the sentimental novel 
and the use of cliche are sophisticated: not only does this child use the adult phrase 
‘to fall in love’, but she marries it, bathetically, to a ‘Bonnet’! Or this, from her 
History of England, written when she was 15 as a parody of Goldsmith’s four- 
volume version: 

He 4 was beheaded, of which he might with reason have been proud, had he 
known that such was the death of Mary Queen of Scotland; but as it was 
impossible that He should be conscious of what had never happened, it 
does not appear that he felt particularly delighted with the manner of it ... 
This sentence structure, with inversions and Johnsonian balance, is accomplished. 
An ironic tone and gaiety of mood already predict the mature voice. 

Jane Austen’s art was formed by her reading. Surrounded by a family who 
habitually exchanged and discussed books, from girlhood onwards she read 
everything that came within reach - plays, poetry, history, sermons, essays, belles- 
lettres - and learnt the rhythms of the language. In Shakespeare and Milton she 
heard that baseline of English poetry, the iambic pentameter; she met it again in 
the Augustan poets Pope, Gay, Thomson, and Gray from whose heroic couplets 
she developed her mastery of balance; and she read Crabbe and Cowper for 
their gentler, more melancholy rhythms. However, it was in the prose of Swift, 
Goldsmith, Addison, Steele, and Johnson that she encountered that fine staple, 
the strongly-shaped 18th Century sentence - dignified, formally patterned, 
symmetrical and shapely, its clauses often tripartite, antithetical or inverted - that 
was most to influence her own style. Especially Johnson, whose long life of great 
labour produced an heroic output in accurate, everyday language, assembled into 
magnificent sentences that travel along with a regular, majestic rhythm. This from 
his Lives of the Poets, has a vigorous, balanced structure: ‘If of Dryden’s fire the 
blaze is brighter, of Pope’s the heat is more regular and constant.’ His fondness for 
the tripartite structure, the oratio trimembris, is heard here, promoting ‘the art of 
moderating the desires, of repressing the appetites, and of conciliating or retaining 
the favour of mankind’. 5 

Another influence on Jane Austen was the language of the liturgy, heard every 
Sunday of her life, with rhythms similarly based on formal patterning - balanced, 
antiphonal, with, as Richard Jenkyns puts it, ‘verse answering verse’ 6 , as in: 

O God, make speed to save us. 

O Lord, make haste to help us. 
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The Old Testament storytellers taught her about spareness and speed: while, as 
Isobel Grundy points out, her taste for brief, declarative sentences looks back to 
the Gospels: ‘Henry and Catherine were married, the bells rang, and every body 
smiled’ has a New Testament ring to it. 7 And the diction and rhythms of The Book 
of Common Prayer echo through her own Evening Prayers , as in ‘May the sick 
and afflicted, be now, and ever thy care’. 8 

This, then, was Jane Austen’s inheritance. Its echo sounds throughout her 
work, though with decreasing insistence as, by continual experiment, she gradually 
fashioned her own baseline narrative style, unaffected, level, neat, balanced, 
and largely unadorned - what Brian Southam calls her ‘personal adjustment of 
Augustan tradition'. 9 Johnsonian balance is often heard, and the oratio trimembris , 
as here in PP: ‘she sallied forth into the village to settle their differences, silence 
their complaints, and scold them into harmony and plenty’. (II. ch.7) Over time, 
though, she lost the strong, brace-like, antithetical element, in favour of something 
more feminine and fluid that was, ultimately, to become a tool of great pliancy. 
In its elasticity there is something, I think, of the everyday, natural rhythm of the 
walking pace - easy, regular, instinctive; and Jane was a lifelong walker, had a 
graceful step, and loved dancing. 10 Along the way, she experimented with other 
devices. She explored point of view. For example, from SS: 

They were lucky enough to find Lady Middleton at home, and Sir John 
came in before their visit ended. Abundance of civilities passed on both 
sides. Sir John was ready to like anybody, and though Mr Dashwood did 
not seem to know much about horses, he soon set him down as a very 
good-natured fellow: while Lady Middleton saw enough of fashion in his 
appearance, to think his acquaintance worth having; and Mr Dashwood 
went away delighted with both (II. ch.ll) 

Here the viewpoint moves like a roving camera. She refined the epistolary novel 
down to a plot hinge: so Mary Crawford’s hasty scrawl to Fanny about Maria’s 
elopement summarises events elsewhere, raises tension and reveals her own lack 
of taste in the cliche ‘I would lay my life they are only gone to Mansfield’ (III. 
ch.15). She perfected the synopsis: William Price’s departure from Mansfield has 
been telescoped: ‘The ball was over - and the breakfast was soon over too; the last 
kiss was given, and William was gone.’ (II. ch.ll) She made increasing use of 
dialogue. Conversations became more lifelike and prominent. Chapter 1 of PP 
has passages of ten or more exchanges in which she identifies a speaker only once; 
the rest is so characteristic that it can stand unsupported, allowing her to tiptoe 
away. She developed what Massimiliano Morini terms ‘the rhetoric of silence’, 11 
an effect as difficult to achieve as Bowen’s verbal portrayal, in The Heat of the 
Day , of inarticulacy (actually, Jane Austen did inarticulacy too, in Harriet Smith’s 
unfinished sentences). Hearing Edmund Bertram praising Mary Crawford, ‘Fanny 
could have said a great deal, but it was safer to say nothing, and leave untouched 
all Miss Crawford’s resources ... lest it should betray her into any observations 
seemingly unhandsome’. (II. ch.3) Fanny’s silence - the slow rhythms of 
negatives - is itself eloquent. And silence informs the spell-like quality of this 
novel, with its themes of imprisonment and loneliness. Jane Austen departed most 
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from her novelist predecessors in developing the inner monologue. The soliloquy 
of Fanny’s thoughts grows into the continuum that is Emma’s consciousness; here 
Emma is distressed: 

With insufferable vanity had she believed herself in the secret of 
everybody’s feelings; with unpardonable arrogance proposed to arrange 
everybody’s destiny. (III. ch.ll) 

Lastly, Jane Austen famously evolved her own version of free indirect speech, and 
was the first major novelist to make wide use of it. Norman Page detects language 
so free as to be mere notes of a conversation, impossible to recast without loss of 
vividness. 12 There are four people involved here: 

Anne mentioned the glimpses she had had of him at Lyme, but without 
being much attended to. ‘Oh! yes, perhaps, it had been Mr Elliot. They did 
not know. It might be him, perhaps.’ (P II. ch.3) 

This technique above all reveals her as a conscious artist, endlessly experimenting, 
endlessly resourceful. It is indeed a subject for a whole lecture to itself; suffice it 
to say here that it is one of the most characteristic and important features of her 
use of language. 

The result of all this was a narrative style that is strong yet flexible, light- 
footed and harmonious, instantly recognisable and impossible to copy. For the 
English, Jane Austen’s voice is part of our history, resembling perhaps that of an 
old instrument playing quietly in the background; my choice would be the lute, 
whose plangent note is at once so unemphatic and so distinctive. 

‘Art lies in concealing art’. Elizabeth Jenkins’s remark, 13 echoing Ovid, might 
be describing Jane Austen’s poise. Sharply pointed epigram is already present 
in the Juvenilia, as here in ‘Jack & Alice, a novel’: ‘a widow with a handsome 
Jointure & the remains of a very handsome face’. In her maturity, she achieved a 
finish of such perfection as defeats paraphrase, witness the famous aphorisms in 
PP , a string of gems of extraordinary polish: 

There are few people whom I really love, and still fewer of whom 1 think 
well. (II. ch.l) 

I know not how to express my refusal in such a way as may convince you 
of its being one. (I. ch.19) 

... and Miss Bingley was left to all the satisfaction of having forced him to 
say what gave no one any pain but herself. (III. ch.3) 

Her best prose ‘tingles’ with rhythm: so wrote Mary Lascelles in 1939. 14 
Here is narrative rhythm in E: ‘He had ridden home through the rain’. (III. ch.13) 
Primarily, this sentence reveals Knightley’s feelings - the force that drives the 
action; it tells us how much he loved Emma. Discovering, suddenly, that she was 
still free, he couldn’t bear to be away from her, and it is surely no accident that the 
word ‘home’ lies at the centre, the heart, of the sentence. It tells us, through an 
active verb, that, rain or no rain, he had left at once. The words are the simplest and 
plainest from our oldest stock, of the type Mr Knightley habitually uses: ‘ridden’, 
‘home’ and ‘rain’ all coming via Anglo-Saxon from Old Norse. The metric stresses 
fall on these words, in a carefully arranged regular rhythm that gives the beat of the 
hooves of the galloping horse. 
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‘Miss Austen ... is one of the greatest, because one of the most accurate, 
writers of dialogue of her own or any age.’ 15 Thus wrote her devoted editor R. W. 
Chapman in 1923. Her primary gift, for reproducing syntactical speech rhythms, 
is the key here, for as David Cecil notes, 16 she catches unerringly the smallest of 
verbal mannerisms. Conversation, a major leisure activity in her world, is in large 
measure the action in her novels and the prime revealer of character. It can reflect 
civilized versus uncivilized behaviour, as Juliet McMaster shows in her study of 
verbal aggression, 17 and maturity versus immaturity, as Bruce Stovel shows in his 
analysis of asking and telling. 18 

The social range of the novels is carefully defined - the smaller English gentry, 
that deeply rooted rural squirearchy with its cousins in the three professions, plus 
some reach into the commercial lower middle class - and there is a specific link 
between breeding and grammar. Together with the servants (who hardly ever 
speak), the Steele sisters stand low. Both use jerky rhythms, born of deplorable 
grammar. Here is Anne: 

... for fear your sister should ask us for the huswife’s she had gave us a 
day or two before ... Edward have got some business at Oxford, he says 
... (IH.ch.2) 

In Mr Collins, we have what Howard Babb calls ‘verbal idiocy'. 19 In this 
syntax Jane Austen parodies the ponderous speech rhythms of that classic comic 
creation, the 18th-century country parson, found for example in Fielding’s Parson 
Adams, in a humourless, sermonising style with items under headings like a tract. 
In his proposal to Elizabeth, he is not asking, but telling. This is clowning on ice. 
He begins: 

You must give me leave to flatter myself, my dear cousin, that your refusal 
of my addresses is merely words of course. My reasons for believing it are 
briefly these: - It does not appear to me that my hand is unworthy your 
acceptance, or that the establishment I can offer would be any other than 
highly desirable. My situation in life, my connections with the family of 
De Bourgh, and my relationship with your own are circumstances highly 
in my favour; (I. ch. 19) 

Emma is quite different. Emma has what Barbara Hardy terms a ‘lavishly 
social action,’ 20 and its heroine is an example of social confidence. Not backward 
in coming foiward, she has what Evelyn Waugh was later to give to Celia Ryder 
in Brides head Revisited , ‘high social spirit’, and its energetic rhythms colour the 
language of the whole novel and much of Emma’s conversation. Significantly, 
she always speaks to men. with the single exception of her father, as an equal - a 
perfectly pitched signal that she belongs to the class of the English gentlewoman - 
and she is not squashed by her arguments with Mr Knightley. When Jane Fairfax 
asks if Mr Elton is tall, ‘Who shall answer that question?’ cried Emma. ‘My father 
would say, “yes”, Mr Knightley “no”; and Miss Bates and I that he is just the 
happy medium’. (II. ch.3) Here Emma gaily takes the lead, speaking for everyone 
else. Later, when she has known suffering - remorse, then loss - she reveals that 
she can change, and this too we hear in her speech rhythm. When the news that 
Mr Knightley will probably marry Harriet Smith has at last revealed to Emma 
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just how dear he is to her, she is visited by Mrs Weston. Privately wretched and 
preoccupied, Emma listens as her friend talks of Jane Fairfax, and replies: 

You are very kind to bring me these interesting particulars. They show her 
to the greatest advantage. I am sure she is very good - 1 hope she will be 
very happy. It is fit that the fortune should be on his side, for 1 think the 
merit will be all on hers. (III. ch.12) 

Here the rhythm and tone are chastened, quieter. No longer does she voice the 
assertion of statement; instead, she offers the less sure phrasing of wish: she says 
not that she knows, but that she thinks. The earlier buoyancy has given way to that 
old-fashioned Christian virtue, grace. Graceful language is showing us that Emma 
is learning graceful behaviour. 

Mrs Elton is the determined social climber and verbal aggressor; ‘campaigning 
to establish her prestige’ as Babb puts it, 21 she rides roughshod. Her speech rhythm 
is exclamatory and emphatic. She tries to organise the party to Donwell: 

‘... Name your day, and I will come. You will allow me to bring Jane 
Fairfax?’ 

‘I cannot name a day,’ said he, ‘till I have spoken to some others whom I 
would wish to meet you.’ 

‘Oh! Leave all that to me. Only give me a carte-blanche. - I am Lady 
Patroness, you know. It is my party. I will bring friends with me.’ (III. 
ch.6) 

This is all about her. The high standard of his language and courtesies, with 
correct pronouns and correct etiquette, expressed in a calm rhythm, only serves 
to show her up the more. Her questions are impertinent and familiar, such as her 
astounding enquiry of Mr Weston over dinner about Mrs Churchill’s arrangements 
when sleeping at inns: 

Selina says it is quite horror to her - and I believe I have caught a little of 
her nicety. She always travels with her own sheets; an excellent precaution. 
Does Mrs Churchill do the same? (II. ch.18) 

The way Miss Bates talks is a linguistic triumph. She has Shakespearean stature 
and is one of the great comic creations of English fiction. This is the compulsive 
talker who cannot stick to the point. She is on wonderful form at the ball at the 
Crown: the Eltons and the Westons had both offered their carriage: 

But two such offers in one day! Never were such neighbours. I said to my 
mother, “Upon my word, ma’am” - Thank you, my mother is remarkably 
well. Gone to Mr Woodhouse’s. I made her take her shawl - for the 
evenings are not warm - her large new shawl - Mrs Dixon’s wedding 
present. So kind of her to think of my mother! Bought at Weymouth, you 
know - Mr Dixon’s choice. There were three others, Jane says, which they 
hesitated about some time. Colonel Campbell rather preferred an olive. 
My dear Jane, are you sure you did not wet your feet? - It was but a drop 
or two, but I am so afraid; but Mr Frank Churchill was so extremely - and 
there was a mat to step upon -1 shall never forget his extreme politeness. 
- Oh! Mr Frank Churchill, I must tell you ... (III. ch.2) 

The breathtaking speed of this, conjured by half-finished sentences and aborted 
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phrases running into each other in staccato shorthand, and moving forward by 
leaps of association, conceals the fact that it is perfectly intelligible. She does not 
misuse words and her sentences, when she does complete them, are generally neat 
and correct. 22 The effect is of confusion, but the reality is nothing of the kind. The 
skill required to control the runaway rhythms of these monologues, and create their 
avalanche effect, is virtuoso figure skating. 

Like Elizabeth Bennet, Jane Austen ‘dearly loves a laugh’ (I. ch.ll) and her 
second greatest skill, (speech rhythm being her first) is her ability to express the 
comic mood. Essentially harmonious and generous, it is akin, in Mary Lascelles’ 
view, to ‘an act of hospitality’. 23 This too was fed by her reading. Novel reading 
was fashionable and fun and fictional characters were discussed socially. She 
knew all about the picaresque mock-epic romp, the novel of sentiment, the newly 
emerging novel of manners, and the contemporary craze for the Gothic novel. All 
these interested her as commentaries upon her own preoccupation: how to create 
and sustain the comic mood within her central, and profoundly moral, themes of 
the ‘human heart’ and ‘the manners of society’. 24 Her earliest comedies are the 
parodies and burlesques of her Juvenilia, those ‘airy sports of wit’ as Lascelles 
calls them. 25 Thereafter, the comic mood pervades almost everything she wrote. 
Anne Steele has, to my mind, one of her funniest phrases: 

‘’Twill be a fine thing to have her married so young to be sure,’ said she, 
‘and I hear he is quite a beau, and prodigious handsome. And 1 hope you 
may have as good luck yourself soon, - but perhaps you may have a friend 
in the corner already.’ (I. ch.21) 

Jane Austen’s wit is terrific. PP sparkles with it, not least in Elizabeth’s sense 
of fun: ‘ “He is also handsome,” replied Elizabeth, “which a young man ought 
likewise to be, if he possibly can. His character is thereby complete.” ’ (I. ch.4) 
NA , as Elizabeth Jenkins puts it, ‘bubbles and sings with a cool and brilliant 
exhilaration’ 26 and Catherine Morland says, very prettily, ‘I cannot speak well 
enough to be unintelligible’ which quite rightly delights Henry Tilney. And there 
is Mary Crawford’s hilarious ‘resting fatigues me!’ The language of burlesque 
demands, as Page says, a high degree of verbal self-consciousness. 27 We find games- 
playing and teasing and general delight in linguistic folly. Jane Austen was fond 
of punning, as in her letter of 11 December 1815 to James Stanier Clarke, librarian 
to the Prince Regent, about the dedication of E and his ‘kind recommendation of 
an early Copy for C. H. - & 1 have Mr Murray’s promise of its being sent to HRH. 
Under cover to You, three days previous to the Work being really out -’ The word 
‘out’ seems gloriously appropriate for a young female emerging into society. 

Another comic tool was universalisation. Jane Austen could, in fact, nail a 
whole type in a single word. In Mr Collins ‘Mr Bennet’s expectations were fully 
answered. His cousin was as absurd as he had hoped, and he listened to him with 
the keenest enjoyment.’ (I. ch.14) Here ‘absurd’ captures all who are seriously 
ludicrous. 

Some of her best humour is found in the letters. This to Cassandra on 31 May 
1811: 28 ‘I will not say that your mulberry trees are dead, but I am afraid they are 
not alive.’ 
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Subtlety is intrinsic to Jane Austen’s use of language. She can do more with 
less than any other prose writer in English. Her viewpoint is ironic, a sophisticated 
approach whose results, like the skater’s tiniest gestures - a turn of the head, a 
movement of the hand - are easy to miss. Irony is never far from the subjects of 
rank and money, and money is John Dashwood’s principal concern. In London 
‘on Colonel Brandon’s coming in soon after himself, he eyed him with a curiosity 
which seemed to say, that he only wanted to know him to be rich, to be equally civil 
to him.’ (II. ch.l 1) The word ‘eyed’ is so good here. And note the vocabulary: not 
‘comfortably off’ or ‘well situated’, but ‘rich’. PP, of course, crackles with irony, 
and contains an ironist equal to its author: 

‘Well, my dear,’ said Mr Bennet, when Elizabeth had read the note aloud, 
‘if your daughter should have a dangerous fit of illness, if she should die, 
it would be a comfort to know that it was all in pursuit of Mr Bingley, and 
under your orders.’ (I. ch.7) 

MP has less irony, but much fun is had with the indolent Lady Bertram, who says 
she might look in on the rehearsals of Lovers’ Vows ‘as soon as I am a little more 
at leisure’. (I. ch.18) E, the author’s ‘ripest and her richest’ 29 creation, is entirely 
built on the shifting sands of ambiguity and error, and Emma herself comes in for 
irony. At the ball at the Crown: 

Emma must submit to stand second to Mrs Elton, though she had always 
considered the ball as peculiarly for her. It was almost enough to make her 
think of marrying. (III. ch.2) 

In her final finished novel Jane Austen’s irony becomes subdued again, subordinate 
to some savage satire about snobbery, but is present in flashes, illuminating, for 
instance, Mrs Clay’s flattery or Mary Musgrove’s tactlessness. For Anne Elliot, Jane 
Austen reserves her kindest irony. As she waits at Mollands for Lady Dalrymple’s 
carriage, and suddenly sees Wentworth through the window, we are told ‘She now 
felt a great inclination to go to the outer door; she wanted to see if it rained.’ (II. 
ch.7) From this point on, such gleams become rarer, until they disappear. In this 
denouement, the author writes for the first time a love scene that has no trace of 
irony. 

Jane Austen herself has told us. in NA and in her letters, how she felt about the 
importance of using words precisely. She engages, as it were, in an act of service 
to the language. There is no intellectual arrogance, no exhibitionism: instead, a 
modest style, an appropriate vocabulary, and impeccable manners. Language is 
indeed one of the subjects of the early novels. SS and NA are both about restraint 
versus indulgence, and contain, as exemplum, the theme of verbal precision versus 
carelessness. In 1798 Jane wrote to Cassandra ‘an artist cannot do anything 
slovenly’; this was a propos a drawing, but it fits her writing. She used words 
with exactitude, neatness and economy, employing, in David Cecil’s term, ‘a crisp 
sense of phrase.’ 30 Then, in letters of 1814 to her niece Anna, the author comments 
on the girl’s own excursion into novel-writing. For example, ‘here & there, we 
have thought the sense might be expressed in fewer words’. 31 For Jane Austen, 
always, less is more. 

Her grammar - that is, when speaking in her own voice - is generally classically 
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correct. The grammar of her dialogue, as an indicator of social status, is of course 
quite another matter. So, vulgar speakers use contractions like ‘can’t’ and ‘won’t; 
they fail to use the subjunctive, as when Mrs Bennet says ‘If 1 was her, I would not 
have put up with it’; and they get muddled about concord, as when Mary Crawford 
says: ‘and the pains which they ... have taken ... is inconceivable!’ All this is 
absent from the dialogue of her correct speakers, and generally from the narrative. 
Flat adverbs 32 must have been acceptable then, for Emma herself reflects that 
‘Jane Fairfax did look and move superior’. Just now and then the narrator slips, as 
in this rare failure of concord in PP: ‘Neither Jane nor Elizabeth were comfortable 
on this subject’; and of course, in the famous sentence about the artist, the word 
‘slovenly’ is ambiguous - is it adjective or adverb? 

Jane Austen retained certain traditional forms, such as the longer adjective, as 
in ‘without his being much the forwarder’ and the old, idiomatic construction, the 
phrasal verb. In E we hear (my italics): ‘the bell was rung, and the carriages spoken 
for'. She was fond of the dispositional present, the present tense with a future 
meaning that looks back to Anglo-Saxon, for statements that dispose of events, 
as when Mr Knightley announces that ‘Harriet Smith marries Robert Martin’ 
(III. ch.18). Equally old is the use of the verb ‘to be’ in perfect and pluperfect 
auxiliaries. So ‘Miss Tilney was walked out’ and ‘He was sailed within four days’: 
and the old expanded tense is retained, for immediacy, as in NA: ‘The clock struck 
ten while the trunks were carrying down’ (II. ch.5). 

There are important originalities, for Jane Austen would always sacrifice 
correctness for immediacy. The combination of the active and passive voice (what 
Phillips calls a highly ‘idiomatic’ performance 33 ) is one: at Donwell they might 
‘perhaps get as far as the clover, which was to be begun cutting on the morrow’ 
(III. ch.6). 

Another is the present participle as adjective, as in ‘Emma was in dancing, 
singing, exclaiming spirits’. There is too that familiar little phrase - ‘in his way 
home’. In fact, Jane Austen made adventurous use of the synthetic nature of 
English: she turns a name into a verb: ‘Let me not suppose that she dares go about, 
Emma Woodhouse-ing me!’ (II. ch.15) 

If she experimented with syntax, especially in dialogue, her instinct was to 
preserve vocabulary, and Page perceives ‘a major effort of conservation ... against 
the menace of ... imprecision’. 34 She used words in their correct etymological 
senses. When she wrote that Catherine was amazed to hear that General Tilney 
was going to sit up all night reading stupid pamphlets, she meant literally ‘stupor- 
inducing’. When Edmund Bertram enters the Portsmouth household ‘just in time 
to prevent their sitting down to the breakfast table’, ‘prevent’ is used in the sense 
of the Latin ‘praevenire’, ‘to come before, to anticipate’. To read Jane Austen 
properly today, one needs, too, to be alert to semantic change. So, for instance, 
‘repulsive’ meant merely ‘discouraging’ and ‘spirits’ meant specifically ‘social 
spirits’. She similarly preserved the full range of meanings, the wider resonance, 
of certain culturally important terms, as Myra Stokes shows. 35 For example, the 
word ‘gentleman’ signified more than rank; it also stood for standards - of life¬ 
style, education, cultivation, decorum, of honour, integrity, and liberality: serious 
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moral standards, that represent an important and ancient code. What horrified 
Elinor Dashwood about Willoughby’s letter to Marianne was a cruelty unworthy 
of a gentleman, a want of honour and humanity. 

Manners and customs are precisely preserved in this language. Correct form 
is punctiliously observed. Commenting on her niece’s draft, Jane Austen says: ‘As 
Lady H. is Cecilia’s superior, it wd. not be correct to talk of her being introduced; 
Cecilia must be the person introduced.’ 36 So we remember that Darcy had asked 
Elizabeth if he might introduce his sister to her - not the other way around. Care is 
taken to differentiate between the generations: thus, older speakers use expressions 
that have the ring of an earlier day, as when Mr Woodhouse says that Frank 
Churchill is ‘not quite the thing.’ A faithful record is kept of the small change of 
language, its colloquialisms - ‘beforehand with the world', ‘creepmouse’, ‘take 
his mutton with them’, ‘bride-people’, ‘a twelvemonth’. Even more valuable are 
the words for concepts now lost: ‘half-gentleman’, ‘the quality’ (that lasted longer 
in Ireland, I think), ‘finger-glasses’. I find these so beguiling - in fact I am thinking 
of adopting them myself and may shortly start talking about being ‘beforehand 
with the world’: well, perhaps ‘behindhand ...’! 

In her vocabulary, Jane Austen is not especially an innovator (Phillips counts 
seven first usages in the novels: ‘do-nothingness’, ‘in-betweens’, ‘grown¬ 
ups’, ‘imaginist’, ‘coze’ [a cosy chat], ‘sweep-gate’, and ‘deedily’) 37 , but she is 
imaginative, giving us some memorable oxymorons, such as Emma’s ‘soil of 
serious smile’ and Mrs Price’s ‘slow bustle’. There are those phrases with a present 
participle as adjective, such as ‘the talking aunt’ and ‘a reading man’, and effective 
personification in ‘tall indignation’ to describe Mr Knightley. 

The novelist also warns her niece against factual inaccuracy: ‘They must be 
two days going from Dawlish to Bath; They are nearly 100 miles apart.’ 38 Such 
things had to be right. She practised this rigorously herself, working with reference 
books at her elbow. Her content is extraordinarily accurate. Rupert Willoughby 
told us 39 how reliable is her military information. Brian Southam has demonstrated 
the same for the naval references. Her stance about publication was professional; 
she revised repeatedly. 

Jane Austen’s use of language had much to do with taste. Her technique 
was to refine and to concentrate, and, as with all great art, the genius was in the 
understatement. One of the most interesting aspects of her prose, therefore, is 
what she does not say. For example, Elinor, desperate about Marianne, waits at 
Cleveland for their mother. She hears the sound of wheels, opens a window, and 
sees the flaring lamps of a carriage. These lamps are a cipher. They tell us that it 
is dark. The fact that they flare, or stream, signals that the carriage is being driven 
at speed and is turning to draw alongside the front door. There is urgency here. 
They give just enough light to show the horses, but nothing else: so the surprise, 
the occupant, is withheld a little longer. 

Relations between the sexes are obliquely suggested. We are told of the smile 
on the Pemberley portrait, but not its quality. Elizabeth walks slowly along the 
gallery, until she ‘beheld a striking resemblance of Mr Darcy, with such a smile 
over the face, as she remembered to have sometimes seen, when he looked at her’. 
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(III. ch.l) Eyes - bright, shining, sparkling - are used all through these novels as 
a similar shorthand. So, when Emma is delighted with Mr Knightley for dancing 
with Harriet, ‘her eyes invited him irresistibly to come to her and be thanked’. (III. 
ch.2) The sheer allure which the author manages to get into that is glorious. 

In her 1962 Address to the Society, Margaret Lane discovered that Jane Austen’s 
interiors were ‘conjured’ out of nothing. 40 The house in Portsmouth is evoked 
largely in terms of noise and discomfort and the image of motes floating in milk. 
Similarly, we are made to ‘see’ the big houses through some detail that suggests 
the rest: the clock tower at Mansfield, the great iron sweep-gate at Hartfield. There 
are exceptions - the Uppercross drawing room at Christmas, the East Room - but 
the general rule is elimination of everything except that which reveals character 
- Lady Bertram's sofa, Sir Walter’s looking-glasses. Northanger alone stands 
outside this, its appearance being integral to the burlesque. 

In her preference for the plain, Jane Austen was also, as Lascelles puts it, 41 shy 
of figurative language. However, it is there. At one extreme, the late novels in their 
entirety, are metaphors of mood; at the other, her prose trembles with tiny ripple 
effects of half-submerged metaphor, as when both Fanny and Emma are ‘ready 
to sink’. Overt metaphor is confined to the ridiculous characters: Mr Collins 
uses tired cliches culled from the scriptures: the ‘olive-branch’ of his ‘overtures 
of goodwill’; Mrs Elton can be coarse: ‘always meant to catch Knightley if she 
could’; Mrs Jennings has one of her creator’s finest when she laments to Colonel 
Brandon that Elinor and Marianne will not return with her to London: ‘and how 
forlorn we shall be ...! - Lord! we shall sit and gape at one another as dull as two 
cats.’ (III. ch.3) Phillipps 42 notes metaphors of money, John Wiltshire 43 those of 
sickness; and there are equine ones too: Mrs Norris advises that the best way to 
prevent Fanny from entrapping either of the Bertram sons would be to ‘breed her 
up with them’ from childhood; so like the English upper classes, to talk of their 
children as they talked of their animals (and vice versa)! Then Maria’s dreadful 
downfall is attributed to her ‘high spirit and strong passions’, with more than a 
hint there, I think, of that typical ‘high-fed hunter’ dancing on the cobbles, its rider 
having difficulty staying on, a real handful. There is one extended metaphor, in Sir 
Thomas Bertram’s assessment of Fanny’s refusal to marry Crawford as an illness, 
upheld over five chapters. There is attractive naval metaphor in P , when the Crofts 
took possession of Kellynch ‘with true naval alertness’, and when he says ‘I wish 
Frederick would spread a little more canvas, and bring us home one of these young 
ladies to Kellynch’. (I. ch.10) 

One of Jane Austen’s most graphic metaphors comes not from the novels but 
from a letter to Cassandra: ‘No indeed, I am never too busy to think of S&S. 
I can no more forget it, than a mother can forget her sucking child’. 44 Other 
figures of speech include euphemism - Col Brandon’s: ‘his pleasures were not 
what they ought to have been’, is all the more powerful for being imprecise - 
and alliteration, which runs all through the novels, like a delicate frieze through 
a series of beautiful rooms, adding felicitous emphasis: ‘He had ridden home 
through the rain’... 

A natural feel for flow, seen in her handwriting, that ‘beautiful copperplate’ 45 
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with its sloping forward movement, enabled Jane Austen to handle surprise. 
Barbara Hardy considers the ability to ‘astonish and arrest’ the reader in her plots to 
be one of her finest gifts. 46 1 detect too a specific linguistic technique that gradually 
builds a crescendo, with always something withheld, until at the last moment she 
delivers a loaded word or phrase, with all the impact of a punchline (another debt 
perhaps to Richardson’s novels of suspense). One example occurs when Tom 
Bertram falls ill: 

The fever was subdued; ... and Fanny shared her aunt's security, till she 
received a few lines from Edmund, written purposely to give her a clearer 
idea of his brother’s situation, and acquaint her with the apprehensions ... 
with respect to some strong hectic symptoms, which seemed to seize the 
frame on the departure of the fever. They judged it best that Lady Bertram 
should not be harassed by alarms which, it was to be hoped, would prove 
unfounded; but there was no reason why Fanny should not know the truth. 
They were apprehensive for his lungs. (III. ch.14) 

The effect of unspecified threat is built slowly here, through quiet rhythms in 
which lurk tiny warnings, until ‘truth’ confirms that something is being withheld. 
It is only in the last word that the author springs the full horror of consumption. 

There are numerous examples in the language of words that mime action. 
Emma’s reference to Jane Fairfax’s near accident at Weymouth, for instance: ‘And 
then, he saved her life. Did you ever hear of that? - A water-party; and by some 
accident she was falling overboard. He caught her.’ (II. ch.8) The author could 
have said ‘she was about to fall overboard, when he caught her’ but ‘about to’ 
would have arrested the motion before it began, and the addition of ‘when’ would 
put an infinitesimal interruption into the sequence; whereas in the expanded tense 
‘was falling’ we see Jane Fairfax for ever on her way into the water, followed by 
‘he caught her’, three consecutive stresses, a molossus, that mime Dixon’s lunge 
to catch her. 

At her most mature Jane Austen can make language evoke emotion as it 
happens. The shock of Maria Bertram’s elopement prostrates Fanny: ‘the night 
was totally sleepless. She passed only from feelings of sickness to shudderings 
of horror; and from hot fits of fever to cold.’ (III. ch.15) ‘Shudderings’ exactly 
mimics uncontrollable shivering, while the rapid rhythm of ‘hot fits of fever to 
cold’ sets up a see-saw movement, and summons, in ‘cold’, the echo down a well. 
In P the syntax is exquisitely sensitive: 

.. .they were in the drawing-room. Her eye half met Captain Wentworth’s; 
a bow, a curtsey passed; she heard his voice - he talked to Mary, said all 
that was right; said something to the Miss Musgroves, enough to mark an 
easy footing: the room seemed full - full of persons and voices - but a few 
minutes ended it. Charles showed himself at the window, all was ready, 
their visitor bowed and was gone. (I. ch.7) 

Here, in more ‘free indirect style’, a delicate rhythmic fluctuation catches Anne’s 
heightened state. In ‘the room seemed full - full of persons and voices’, the 
fractional hesitation resembles a stitch, a flutter at the heart. One feels she is having 
difficulty breathing. 
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Skaters occasionally wobble: Jane Austen wobbles. For instance, she ends 
a sentence with a preposition, forbidden by the 18th-century canon because in 
contradiction of correct Latin grammar; so: ‘Much of all this, Fanny could not 
but be sensible of.’ (III. ch.8) Sometimes pronouns are opaque, and one has to 
re-read: ‘.. .for Harriet had acknowledged her admiration and preference of Frank 
Churchill before she had ever given a hint on the subject’; (III. ch.ll) here ‘she’ 
must be Emma. There is eccentric placing of commas, heavy use of the dash, and 
arbitrary spelling: and there is the dissociated clause, as when Mrs Croft adjusts her 
husband’s driving: ‘But by coolly giving the reins a better direction herself, they 
happily passed the danger’; (I. ch.10) moreover, this clause relates to a singular 
subject but governs a plural verb - yet it is so neat and vivid. 

Though Jane Austen, primarily a comic writer, has been traditionally seen as a 
novelist of interiors, as a countrywoman who thought natural scenery ‘must form 
one of the delights of heaven,’ 47 and who from an early age was enamoured of 
William Gilpin on the Picturesque, she displays great skill in rendering its beauties. 
Devonshire, for instance: 

Barton Valley, as they entered it, gave them cheerfulness. It was a pleasant 
fertile spot, well wooded, and rich in pasture. After winding along it for 
more than a mile, they reached their own house. (I. ch.6) 

‘Cheerfulness’ raises mood. The next sentence - tripartite - is tranquil. The 
participle ‘winding’ mimics the meandering path of the valley floor. The rhythm 
is quiet, the words simple, and the productive scene has about it something of 
Cowper’s beloved garden. PP has a prime example of setting used to reinforce 
character: Pemberley. 

They gradually ascended for half a mile, and then found themselves at the 
top of a considerable eminence, where the wood ceased, and the eye was 
instantly caught by Pemberley House, situated on the opposite side of a 
valley, into which the road with some abruptness wound. It was a large, 
handsome, stone building, standing well on rising ground, and backed 
by a ridge of high woody hills; - and in front, a stream of some natural 
importance was swelled into greater, but without any artificial appearance 
... (Hl.ch.l) 

From the position of one of Gilpin’s viewing-points or ‘stations’, language that 
is dignified and understated presents a scene of natural nobility enhanced by all 
the excellence of taste. There is here something of the classical serenity of the 
landscapes of Poussin and Claude. The inversion ‘with some abruptness wound’ 
mimics its subject, and ‘abruptness’, from Classical Latin ‘abruptus’ meaning 
‘steep’, is very Gilpin. ‘The eye was instantly caught’ has a long lens focus. The 
sentence describing the house shows how 21 everyday words, assembled by genius, 
can produce an effect of sublime simplicity. In MP, setting becomes a reflector of 
mood, for example Fanny’s distress at Portsmouth. This is further developed in P, 
a novel redolent with atmosphere. The keynotes are maturity, loss and acceptance. 
The pathetic fallacy is employed for the walk to Winthrop: ‘Her pleasure in the 
walk must arise from the exercise and the day, from the view of the last smiles of 
the year upon the tawny leaves and withered hedges’ (I. ch.10). Sibilants suggest 
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the sere rustle of dry leaves and pipings of small birds in the still air, in a way that 
Keats would use in his ‘Ode to Autumn’, while Anne’s arrival in Bath prompts 
one of Jane Austen’s most vivid descriptions in ‘the first dim view of the extensive 
buildings, smoking in rain’. (II. ch.2) 

Finally, Jane Austen created such language for the feelings. Her last complete 
novel is an exercise in sustained emotional lyricism, and the denouement of the 
luminous, late-flowering beauty that is P is the most passionate she wrote. The 
imaginative power needed to conceive of these scenes and then, in the crucible of 
genius, realise them in words must have been tremendous. What she produced 
was no less than her most ravishing expression of the belief that one should marry 
for love. The language - grown-up and serious - is a tour de force of spiralling 
tension, released in the miracle of mutual discovery. Here is part of Wentworth’s 
letter: 

‘I can listen no longer in silence. I must speak to you by such means as 
are within my reach. You pierce my soul. I am half agony, half hope. Tell 
me not that I am too late, that such precious feelings are gone for ever. I 
offer myself to you again with a heart even more your own, than when you 
almost broke it eight years and a half ago. Dare not say that man forgets 
sooner than woman ... You alone have brought me to Bath. For you alone 
I think and plan ... ’ (II. ch.l 1) 

It ends with: 

‘... A word or look will be enough to decide whether I enter your father’s 
house this evening, or never.’ 

The double urgency of overpowering emotion and the pressure of time concentrates 
this into the absolutely direct. Short, spare sentences and driving imperatives press 
his case. Vigorously masculine, the language is acutely to the point. It is also 
high-risk: as a questioner desperate for answers, fully aware of what he might 
lose again, Wentworth is in an agony of suspense: as a writer, daring intensely 
heightened tone, Jane Austen is skating on thin ice. Yet she holds the balance, 
creates in this letter not a solo, as Mr Collin’s proposal had been, but a pas de 
deux in which the ‘you and I’ are entwined, in dignified language lightened by the 
whisper-softness of ‘precious’, and the swoon-making ‘a heart even more your 
own’. The sentence ‘For you alone 1 think and plan’ is an echo of Darcy’s ‘I believe 
I thought only of you’, only now it is inverted, laying the stress on the beloved other. 
The whole ends on the urgent need for a decision and the unbearable possibility of 
‘never’. Having read this, dizzy with reaction, surrounded by others. Anne ‘began 
not to understand a word they said,’ the expanded verb - continuous not finite - 
miming approaching faintness. She longs to escape, but is impeded by maddening 
delays: Mrs Musgrove fusses over her in discursive sentences, her attempts to send 
a message fall on unreceptive ears, and Charles will chatter about his gun, before 
finally the couple meet in the street and the ‘not repulsive’ (‘not discouraging’) 
look is given. Charles asks Wentworth to escort Anne home: 

There could not be an objection. There could be only a most proper 
alacrity, a most obliging compliance for public view; and smiles reined in 
and spirits dancing in private rapture. (II. ch. 11) 
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Could there be a lovelier metaphor? After which, the aria of the deliriously happy 
stroll up the gravel-walk: 

There they exchanged again those feelings and those promises which had 
once before seemed to secure everything, but which had been followed by 
so many, many years of division and estrangement. There they returned 
again into the past, more exquisitely happy, perhaps, in their re-union, than 
when it had been first projected; more tender, more tried, more fixed in a 
knowledge of each other’s character, truth, and attachment; more equal to 
act, more justified in acting. And there, as they slowly paced the gradual 
ascent, ... they could indulge in those retrospections ... (II. ch. 11) 

The language steadies. Repeating the adverb ‘there’, Jane Austen firmly puts 
the couple out of earshot, removes them to the privacy they crave and a world 
of enchantment all the more magical because we are forced to supply its details 
ourselves. Having subjected them to torment, she now deals gently with this 
couple: deeply aware of the ephemeral, fragile nature of happiness, she has the 
wisdom to treat it with the utmost care. The episode is, I would suggest, her most 
accomplished solo on ice. 
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Jane Austen, the Volunteers, and the 
Defence of the Realm 
Clive Caplan 

During most of Jane Austen’s adult life Britain was at war with France. It was a 
war in which defence against invasion was a serious concern, for the enemy had 
more than twice the British population, could muster half a million men under 
arms, and was just twenty miles away across the Channel. When hostilities began 
in February 1793 Britain marshalled her available forces. The navy, naturally, was 
the bulwark of the island’s defence. The army, intended mainly for duty overseas, 
had just 15,000 men based at home, with twice that many away on foreign service. 
The county militias, 30,000 strong, were the foundation of home defence on land, 
and they had been embodied in December 1792. Jane Austen’s brother Henry 
had been quick to enlist and became a lieutenant (8 April 1793) in the militia 
of Oxfordshire. The county militias drafted their rank and file recruits by ballot, 
though most balloted men paid someone willing to substitute for them. In addition 
there were some regiments called fencibles, both infantry and cavalry, who were 
enlisted for home defence only, for the duration of the war. And then there were 
the Volunteers. 

Offers of voluntary service began to arrive within a month of the opening of 
hostilities from groups of gentlemen offering to embody themselves as cavalry 
units, particularly to patrol the coasts. Defence against all enemies, domestic as 
well as foreign, was also specified, for there was still fear, perhaps exaggerated, 
that the revolutionary lawlessness in France could spread across the Channel. 
When French successes on the Continent began to magnify fears of invasion, an 
Act of Parliament (17 April 1794) encouraged and organized corps of volunteers, 
both infantry and cavalry. Mounted troops, or yeomanry, were particularly valued, 
for although an invading force would have little cavalry of its own, the county 
militias had none. Officers were men of property, who would be politically reliable 
in case of domestic unrest or insurrection, and were recommended by the lord- 
lieutenant of their county. Cavalrymen provided their own horses, were combined 
in troops of 40 to 80 men, and were to drill together for six hours a week. The 
authorities supplied arms, accoutrements and uniforms. In case of invasion a troop 
would be subject to military discipline and would serve anywhere in its military 
district, e.g. in Kent, Surrey or Sussex for the Southern district. There were several 
explanations for this general outburst of volunteerism. There was a general fear 
both of invasion and of domestic insurrection, and the propertied and the gentry 
felt a genuine patriotism and sense of duty. However, corps often over-indulged 
themselves in extravagant and expensive uniforms; and always in the background 
was the self-serving fact that a volunteer in good standing was immune from the 
militia ballot. 

The coast of Kent was the obvious French target, and the county produced 
a flood of volunteer companies. Jane Austen would have been familiar with 
many of the officers. Her brother Edward, adopted by the Knight family and 
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now a substantial landowner in Kent, enlisted (19 April 1794) as a comet in the 
Wingham yeomanry and after a year was promoted to lieutenant. Wingham was 
adjacent to Goodnestone/Rowling, where Edward lived from 1791 to 1797. In 
nearby Nonnington. Samuel Egerton Brydges, the brother of Jane’s good friend 
Mrs Lefroy, became a cornet in the Nonnington Yeomanry. A year later he had 
risen to become a captain in the New Romney Fencible Cavalry and following that 
he was captain of the Denton Yeomanry (24 May 1798). Brydges lived at Denton 
and had been born at nearby Wootton. His brother, Edward Tymewell Brydges, 
was captain of the Wootton Volunteer Infantry. Edward Austen’s brother-in-law, 
William Deedes, was a captain of the Hythe Volunteer Infantry (23 May 1794), 
and Jane would also have known of Thomas Papillon of Acrise, a distant Knight 
relative, who was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the East Kent Militia (3 March 
1795). Two of Edward’s neighbours after his move to Godmersham in 1797 were 
also active: Sir Edward Knatchbull, the 8th Baronet, was major-commandant (26 
May 1794) of the Provender Troop of Yeomanry; and George Finch-Hatton was 
lieutenant-colonel (25 June 1795) of the West Kent Militia. 

The volunteer movement was greeted with equal enthusiasm in the Austens’ 
home county of Hampshire. Basingstoke formed a troop of Gentlemen and 
Yeomanry (31 May 1794) with Charles Shaw-Lefevre as its captain-commandant 
- Jane was at a ball with his wife on 8 January 1796 ( Letters , 1). Other volunteers 
included Thomas-Vere Chute of the Vyne, captain (14 April 1795) of a troop of the 
Hampshire Regiment of Fencible Cavalry (James, Jane’s eldest brother, was the 
vicar of Chute’s parish of Sherborne St John); William Blunt, a lieutenant in the 
Petersfield Yeomanry (10 May 1796) - a future partner with Henry Austen in the 
Petersfield bank; and in Southampton John Butler Harrison II, an Austen cousin by 
marriage, was a yeomanry lieutenant (2 March 1797). 

Close by, in Berkshire, lived the Fowle family, with boys who had been educated 
at Steventon by the Revd George Austen and who had been playmates of Jane and 
Cassandra. All four sons, now men, followed military pursuits. The oldest, Fulwar- 
Craven, was in holy orders, as well as being captain-commandant of the Kintbury 
Rifle Corps. He was singled out for praise by the King at a Royal Review (26 
July 1799). Next was Thomas, also an ordained minister. He and Cassandra were 
engaged, but he died of a fever while on the 1795 expedition to the West Indies. 
Then came William, who joined the Army as a surgeon in 1795 and also went to 
the West Indies, which he survived, but he then succumbed while campaigning in 
Egypt in 1801. The last brother was Charles, Jane’s particular friend, who took on 
something slightly different, being major-commandant in 1798 of the Hungerford 
Pioneers, one of whose duties would have been to break up the roads before an 
invading enemy’s advance. 

Bath, although somewhat removed from the potential war zone, was a hotbed 
of volunteerism, as well as of fashion. The Bath Armed Association paraded in 
its new uniforms on 14 July 1798, and Jane Austen, writing from there ( Letters , 
43, 2 June 1799) of the ceremonial festivities to take place two days hence, on 
the King’s Birthday (4 June), remarks with a certain lack of interest that ‘Lady 
Willoughby is to present the Colours to some Corps of Yeomanry or other’. 
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Jane Austen always seems curiously dismissive about matters military, although 
she certainly must have been exposed to the alarms of war and to the volunteer 
response at home in Hampshire, and on visits to Kent, Berkshire, and the West 
Country. When her militiaman brother Henry was ‘hankering after the Regulars’ 
she continued: ‘he has got a scheme in his head about getting a lieutenancy ... 
in a new-raised regiment, which he fancies will be ordered to the Cape ... I 
heartily hope that he will, as usual, be disappointed in this scheme’ ( Letters , 2, 9 
January 1796), which is far from being an endorsement. Then the twenty-year- 
old Jane chides the seventeen-year-old Jemima Lucy Lefroy ( Letters , 9-10,15/16 
September 1796) for showing an undue interest in officers. Her attitude carries 
over into the novels: in Pride and Prejudice it is Lydia and Mrs Bennet who 
are thrilled by red coats; in Sense and Sensibility the unassuming hero Edward, 
whose family recommended an Army career, found that idea a great deal too 
smart for him; and in Northanger Abbey the domineering General Tilney and his 
seducer son Frederick are army men. By contrast, Henry Austen was a committed 
soldier. Years later, when accounting for his enlistment, he wrote: ‘the political 
circumstances of the times 1793 calling on everyone not otherwise employd to 
offer his services in the general defence of the Country, I accepted a Commission 
in the Oxfordshire Militia’ (Hampshire RO, 21M65, El/4/2601), implying that 
any person ‘not otherwise employd’, who did not enlist, was not a patriot. His 
wife, Eliza, ready with her husband’s regiment in the summer of 1798 to repel 
any French invasion in East Anglia, cheerfully spoke of going to be drilled and 
bespeaking her regimentals (Outlandish Cousin , 153). 

In 1798 the situation did seem dire. Britain’s Continental allies had fallen away 
in defeat and Spain and Holland were new enemies, reinforcing the invasion threat 
with battleships of their own. Even the loyalty of the British navy had been in 
question, with the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore. A major French attempt to 
invade Ireland had been fortuitously turned back by an intense storm; a raid on 
Fishguard in North Wales had been broken up by fencibles from Pembroke and 
Fishguard, and the Castlemartin Yeomanry; and a small army of French regulars 
that had actually landed in Ireland lasted a month before surrendering. The 
governing French Directory was anxious for the full invasion of England, both 
to distract its internal opposition, and to occupy Napoleon, who had just returned 
victorious from his Italian campaign. The British authorities, in desperation, called 
for the mobilization of the whole nation, and the Defence of the Realm Act (5 April 
1798) was the result. The lords-lieutenant were required to identify every able- 
bodied male in their county between the ages of 15 and 60, and to encourage them 
either to enlist in the Volunteers, or to commit to being helpful in whatever way 
they could, in case of invasion. Edward Austen must have been busily occupied 
by the process: he had been a deputy lieutenant of the county of Kent since 1792. 
Among his fellow deputies were Sir Edward Knatchbull, William Deedes, and 
Thomas Papillon. Part of the intent of the Act was to prepare to ‘drive the country’, 
i.e. to remove all people, provisions, animals, boats and wagons from an invaded 
district, and to lay waste what could not be moved. However, this was found to 
be impracticable. It would mean ruination for those affected, and it was sensibly 
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argued that the resulting destruction would be merely doing the enemy’s work 
for them. The resulting survey of George Austen’s tiny parish of Steventon in 
Hampshire produced 39 men capable of doing some service, and 10 incapable. 
There were 1100 sheep and goats, 64 pigs, 4 cows and 4 riding horses (Robin 
Vick. ‘Steventon prepares for war’. Collected Reports 1996-2000, 231-3). By 
the summer the invasion threat receded, and the Austens were able to enjoy an 
untroubled visit, from August to October, to Edward’s new home at Godmersham, 
near Canterbury. 

Napoleon had judged that the time was not yet right for a cross-Channel 
expedition. Instead, he turned his attention to an indirect strike at British interests 
by an expedition to occupy Egypt, and sailed from Toulon on 19 May 1798. After 
initial success his forces were marooned by Nelson’s victory at Aboukir, and then 
expelled by the British in 1801. Both sides were then ready for a respite, Britain 
to retrench her forces, and Napoleon clandestinely to augment his. A peace was 
signed at Amiens in March 1802. Britain drew down the strength of the army and 
navy, and disbanded the militia, the fencibles, and the volunteer infantry. Selected 
units of Yeomanry were kept in being for their potential usefulness in combating 
internal unrest. The peace was an uneasy one, between two inveterate enemies, 
and did not last. Napoleon had continued his expansionist policies and annexed 
Switzerland and Northern Italy. Britain had cautiously delayed relinquishing 
control over the strategic island of Malta, and this resulted in her declaration of 
war on 18 May 1803. Napoleon had overthrown the Directory and successively 
promoted himself to First Consul, to Consul for Life, and later to Emperor of the 
French. Now he meant business. This time the invasion threat was real. The French 
army, more than 100,000 strong, was brought up to camp along the Channel coast. 
Thousands of small boats were assembled, and the Channel ports were enlarged to 
accommodate them. 

Britain responded with redoubled determination. The nation was particularly 
enraged by Napoleon’s detention of 10,000 British tourists, trapped in France, 
Holland, Italy and Switzerland when hostilities began, and by his occupation and 
exploitation of Hanover, King George Ill’s hereditary Electorate. The British fleet 
was mobilized, and adopted the audacious policy of blockading the French fleet 
in its own harbours. Army recruitment was pushed forward and the militia was 
revived. But the most extraordinary event was the absolute torrent of offers from 
volunteer corps, swamping the ability of the authorities to accept them. Within a 
few months, more than 300,000 additional men had become Volunteer recruits, 
putting one man in five of the active male population under arms. There would 
indeed have been more, but the Ordnance had no weapons to give them. 

Popular enthusiasm for the renewed conflict erupted with a flood of patriotic 
literature. Plays, poems, ballads, posters, and handbills poured forth from the 
presses. Robert Burns, a founder member of the Dumfries Volunteers in lanuary 
1795, was one of the first to respond, with a popular patriotic song, written in April 
1795, beginning: 

Does haughty Gaul invasion threat? 

Then let the louns beware. Sir. 
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There’s wooden walls upon the seas. 

And volunteers on shore. Sir. 

Walter Scott wrote a war song in 1797 for the Royal Edinburgh Light Dragoons, 
of which he was the quartermaster: 

To horse! to horse! the standard flies. 

The bugles sound the call; 

The Gallic Navy stems the seas, 

The voice of battle’s on the breeze. 

Arouse ye, one and all! 

While Wordsworth in his sonnet ‘To the Men of Kent. October, 1803’ includes 
the date in his title, emphasizing the critical time in which he was writing: 
Vanguard of liberty, ye men of Kent, 

Ye children of a soil that doth advance 
Her haughty brow against the coast of France, 

Now is the time to prove your hardiment! 

Henry Austen, after a visit to Godmersham in May 1804, was caught up in 
the general fervour and wrote a poetic tribute of his own to his brother Edward’s 
company of volunteers, concluding his verses with a concise toast to what was 
current British strategy: 

May the Sailors of Britain the Ocean controul. 

While her shores are defended by Freemen of Kent!! 

(Deirdre Le Faye: ‘More Austen family verses’, Collected Reports 
2007-5,461-4) 

In Kent Edward Austen had become a captain (9 August 1803) in the East 
Kent Volunteer Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel George Finch- 
Hatton. The South Kent Volunteers were commanded by William Deedes, now 
also a lieutenant-colonel (8 November 1803), with Thomas Papillon as his major 
(Papillon’s brother, John Rawstone Papillon. was now rector of Chawton), and late 
in 1803 the eight troops of the East Kent Yeomanry Cavalry were formed into a 
single regiment under Colonel Sir Edward Knatchbull. 

In Hampshire one could not travel more than a few miles in any direction from 
the Austens’ Steventon without finding a unit of volunteers. To the north were 
the infantry at Highclere and Kingsclere, Major-Commandant Charles Fowle’s 
Hungerfords, and Lieutenant-Colonel Fulwar Craven Fowle’s Kintbury Rifle 
Corps. To the west were the Andover and Whitchurch Infantry, and the Whitchurch 
Cavalry, in which John Portal - at a ball with Jane in 1796 - was a cornet. To the 
south were the corps at Winchester, Southampton, and the Isle of Wight, where 
Mrs Lefroy’s son Edward was second lieutenant in the rifle company of the Loyal 
Newport Volunteers. To the south-east and the east were the volunteer infantry 
corps of Basingstoke, Petersfield, and Alton, where James Hinton Baverstock 
was a lieutenant; the Alton and Petersfield Yeomanry Cavalry, in which Thomas 
Clement, the Alton attorney, was a captain; and the Ashe Volunteers. The Ashe 
officers were all known to the Austens: James Holder, tenant of Ashe Park, was 
the captain; George Lefroy the lieutenant; and Harry Digweed the ensign (all as 
of 4 October 1803). Mrs Lefroy, in her letters (Lefroy and Turner, [eds], 2007), 
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constantly relays her lieutenant son’s complaints about his lackadaisical captain, 
James Holder, who eventually resigned (11 October 1805) and was replaced by 
William Portal, the actual owner of Ashe Park. 

The Austen parents, and Jane and Cassandra, had moved away to Bath in 1801, 
but there could be no escape for them there from the universal military enthusiasm. 
The family returned from their summer holidays to their new home at 4 Sidney 
Place on 5 October 1801. They had just missed a grand volunteer review in 
Sidney Gardens, but were in time for the exuberant celebrations on the 11th which 
followed the first news of the forthcoming armistice. The Austens also went away 
in the next summer of 1802, a summer of peace, visiting Dawlish, Steventon and 
Godmersham; but in 1803 the world was at war again and Bath mobilized like 
everywhere else. 800 men came forward as volunteers and formed a complete 
regiment of eight companies, with a rifle corps and two troops of cavalry. Day and 
night there was training, drilling, marching, inspections and reviews, often on the 
Austens’ doorstep in Sydney Gardens. The sounds of marching feet, of fife, drum 
and bugle, and of musketry would have constantly assailed the family’s ears. Like 
many others, the Bath Volunteers were soon pronounced perfectly ready to take 
their place in the line of battle, if it should ever become necessary. 

One further variety of volunteer has yet to be considered, the sea fencibles. 
They had a short prior existence (1798-1802) and were reinstated in 1803. The 
British coast was divided into districts, each one commanded by a navy post¬ 
captain. The men were seafarers, fishermen, and even smugglers, who drilled 
one day a week and obtained an exemption from being pressed into the navy. 
Jane Austen, by 1806 living in Southampton, met socially with the commander 
of her sea fencible district. Sir Thomas Williams, and his deputy. Captain Brown 
( Letters , 121,8/9 February 1807). It fell to Jane’s brother Captain Frank Austen to 
be given the responsibility, from 9 July 1803 to 3 May 1804, for the single most 
crucial district. This extended from Deal and Sandown to the North Foreland, and 
included Pegwell Bay, which Frank suspected to be the most likely invasion target. 
Later, Napoleon in exile admitted that this was to have been his plan. Perhaps 
seeking divine guidance in his heavy responsibilities, Frank became known as the 
officer who knelt in church. By the end of 1803 he was able to report to Admiral 
Keith that his division had 250 men and 17 vessels, 13 of which were at Ramsgate 
and 4 at Broadstairs, and that every boat in his district was in perfect readiness 
(Keith Papers III: 146, Navy Records Society, 1955). 

For Napoleon in 1803 the war had resumed too soon. His ships were away in 
the Caribbean, his Channel flotilla was unready, and his forces were scattered. A 
year later in 1804 preparations were still incomplete, and two of his supervising 
admirals, Bruix and Latouche-Treville, had died, leaving no one else able to cope 
with the complexity of the operation. Now in July 1805 the impatient Emperor 
had achieved a veritable miracle of organization. His Grand Army was ready; his 
French/English interpreters were ready; his Channel ports, packed with transports, 
were ready. But time was pressing. He must keep a wary eye on Austria and Russia, 
mobilizing against him. On 3 August he arrived at Boulogne. Where was his fleet? 
Where the escort for his ever-victorious army? Just twenty miles of water! Out 
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went peremptory orders to his dilatory admirals. Sail! The time is ripe! Sail! 

On the threatened coastline of Kent and Sussex, tension was at a fever pitch. All 
the Volunteers of the Southern District were called out: 10,000 more infantrymen 
to the 18,000 regulars and militia; 1,500 more yeomanry to the 2,000 cavalry. Most 
Britons trusted in their navy - for had not Admiral Lord St Vincent memorably 
said: ‘I do not say that the French will not come, I only say they will not come 
by sea’? The Austen sisters were certainly undaunted, for they took their usual 
summer holiday - and where else but in Kent? They arrived at Godmersham on 19 
June, stayed for several weeks, and must have seen Edward frantically involved, 
both as a deputy lord-lieutenant, and as a captain of volunteers. In August, while 
Napoleon was sending futile commandments to his admirals, the sisters alternated 
visits to Goodnestone, only seven miles from the potential invasion beaches. 
Circumstances had placed Jane Austen in a position to directly observe momentous 
events. How would she respond? 

Unfortunately, she seems to pay little attention: we are given almost no detail. 
There are three of her letters, precisely from the height of the crisis, from 24, 27 
and 30 August. On the 24th she tells Cassandra that she had dined with Lady 
Elizabeth Finch-Hatton. the wife of Edward’s commanding officer. On the 27th 
there is talk of a ball to be given by the garrison at Deal, and Edward Bridges 
is involved in a cricket match (redolent of Drake’s game of bowls while the 
Armada approached). Finally, ( Letters , 112, 30 August 1805) she does write of 
the countermarching of the Guards between Chatham and Deal, but only in the 
context of the resulting disruption it will cause to the opening of the shooting 
season (she means the shooting of game birds, not of Frenchmen). Such reticence 
at such a time is quite remarkable. The letters of Eliza, Henry Austen’s wife, and of 
Mrs Lefroy, show no such inhibitions, and Edward Austen’s daughter Fanny kept 
a diary full of admiration of her father’s regimentals, and of excursions to see the 
troops exercise. 

The end of August brought an end to the crisis. The French fleet did not arrive, 
and Napoleon could no longer ignore the Russian and Austrian preparations at his 
back. On 25 August the French army had begun to march east, towards its victory 
at Austerlitz, and on 3 September Napoleon himself departed from the coast, never 
to return. The threat of invasion was over. The French army would be occupied 
for the next two years in central Europe, and in October the combined fleets of 
France and Spain were destroyed by Nelson at Trafalgar. Britain strengthened her 
defences by the construction of a chain of gun-platform Martello towers along the 
threatened coast and a large stretch was rendered unassailable by the construction 
of the Royal Military Canal. The Volunteers had played their part and had been at 
their best during the time of greatest danger. Their usefulness now began to decline. 
The country was ready to move from a passive defence, by Volunteers and Militia, 
to an active offence, by augmentation of the army. This policy was implemented 
by William Windham, Secretary at War in the new government installed after 
the death of Pitt in January 1806. Windham argued that the Volunteers were a 
huge amorphous mass of undisciplined men. created admittedly to meet a great 
emergency, but at enormous cost. Furthermore their exemption from the militia 
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ballot had fatally blocked army recruitment. Calling the Volunteers ‘painted 
cherries which none but simple birds would take for real fruit’ he slashed volunteer 
training days, withdrew Inspecting Officers and drill sergeants and stopped all pay 
and clothing allowances. The men were encouraged by a small bounty to enter a 
new-formed force, the Local Militia, which many did. Thus, when Jane Austen 
mentions Volunteers for the last time, their numbers were down to a quarter of 
their former strength. 

J ane Austen’s niece Anna was a lively girl of eighteen. and with her friend Harriot 
Benn, had arranged a visit on the forthcoming King’s Birthday to what Jane Austen 
calls, with obvious disapproval, ‘the Gaieties of Tuesday (ye 4 th ), on Selbourne 
Common, where there are to be Volunteers & Felicities of all kinds’ ( Letters , 190, 
31 May 1811). Jane’s disapproval continued after the event, writing that Anna 
‘has had plenty of the miscellaneous, unsettled sort of happiness which seems to 
suit her best ... she was very much admired by the Gentlemen in general’ (Letters, 
193,6 June 1811) - one more example of Jane Austen’s antipathy towards men in 
red coats, and to women who were captivated by them. Her immunity to military 
scarlet fever, be it from regulars, militiamen, or volunteers, is certainly persistent. 

These ‘Gaieties’ were one of the last appearances of embodied volunteers. 
Many remaining units were demobilized in March 1813, after Napoleon’s Russian 
disaster. Their muskets were shipped over to Prussia for its renewed struggle against 
the French. The mounted yeomanry, 19,000 strong, was retained, but all remaining 
vestiges of the volunteer infantry were dissolved on 6 July 1814. The Realm had 
been successfully defended and the Volunteers had played their part. Jane Austen 
saw it all happen. Unfortunately we have from her no significant description of 
these dramatic events, which is a matter of some regret. 
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‘How the Devil came he to make such a will? ’ - 
Jane Austen, Lawyers and the Law 

Gavin Turner 

Lawyers do not feature prominently in Jane Austen’s novels, but they and certain 
legal questions do appear. Before examining her treatment of lawyers in fiction, it 
may be helpful to see if a view can be established as to how Jane regarded those 
lawyers whom she met in real life. 

These included old Francis Austen, the rich lawyer of Sevenoaks and her 
father’s benefactor. On a family visit to Sevenoaks in July 1788 Jane Austen then 
aged 12, met old Francis Austen then aged 90, and while she may hardly be said 
to have known him very well, she knew that his wife (by then dead) was her own 
godmother, and she must have acknowledged and been grateful for his generosity 
to her father, whose education at Tonbridge School and at St John’s College, Oxford 
had been provided by Francis. It was also through the influence of Francis Austen 
that the Revd George Austen was presented to the living of Deane. On that same 
occasion in 1788, Jane will have met old Francis Austen’s son Francis Motley 
Austen, who had taken over the running of the legal practice at Sevenoaks. 1 

In a number of her letters Jane mentions meeting her favourite brother Flenry’s 
lawyer, William Seymour. It was Mr Seymour who had arranged the sale of the 
manuscript of ‘Susan’ (later Northanger Abbey ) to Crosby & Co in the spring of 
the year 1803. Henry clearly relied greatly on Mr Seymour, which would be likely 
to influence her in his favour, and Mr Seymour was sufficiently attracted to Jane 
to contemplate seriously asking her to many him. However, he never got round 
to making a proposal -like most lawyers, he was probably too busy! - so when 
Henry Austen had to take to his bed with a bilious attack, leaving Jane alone to 
dine with Seymour tete-a-tete in Hans Place, there could have been some slight 
embarrassment, although Jane described the situation as comical. 2 

While staying at Godmersham, she met John Plumptre to whom her niece 
Fanny Knight nearly became engaged. Jane wrote to Cassandra: ‘I like him very 
much. - He gives me the idea of a very amiable young Man, only too diffident to 
be so agreable as he might be’. Plumptre was called to the bar in 1817. 3 

Of course the lawyer whom Jane knew best - dare one say loved best? - was 
Tom Lefroy. He is described as a ‘very gentlemanlike, good-looking, pleasant 
young man’ whose company and dancing she undoubtedly enjoyed in 1796, while 
he was on a short holiday staying with his aunt Mrs Lefroy at Ashe during his 
studies for the bar in London. Tom Lefroy was called to the Irish bar in 1797 and 
eventually became Lord Chief Justice of Ireland in 1852. 4 

There are four other lawyers, all associated with Edward Knight, who were 
known to Jane Austen either personally or by repute. Mr Robert Trimmer of 
Alton, looked after Edward Knight’s property interests in Hampshire, and on his 
sudden death in 1813 Jane expressed her regret and her hope that Edward would 
not remove his business from the firm, an apprehension caused by the youth and 
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relative inexperience of Trimmer’s successor, his son Charles. In the event, a 
lawyer from Manchester and family friend named Charles Barrett arrived in Alton 
to assist young Charles Trimmer. It was Barrett’s wife Ann who during Jane’s 
last years ‘became sufficiently friendly with the Austens to discuss Jane’s novels 
openly with her’. Sadly, all Jane’s letters to her have been lost, but it was Ann 
Barrett who said ‘Anne Elliot was herself; her enthusiasm for the navy, and her 
perfect unselfishness, reflect her completely’. Finally, there was the lawyer friend 
of Mr Wickham with whom Edward Knight had been in correspondence on the 
‘Baigent business’ (which appears to have concerned a prosecution for an assault). 
This lawyer, who unfortunately remains unnamed, had tendered advice to Mr 
Wickham, and had impressed Jane with his ‘Excellent Letters; & I am sure he must 
be an excellent Man. 1 long to know Who he is’. 5 All these lawyers were attorneys 
or solicitors, except for John Plumptre and Tom Lefroy, who were barristers, and 
the unnamed friend of Mr Wickham, who was probably a special pleader - a sort of 
barrister. While the evidence is hardly overwhelming, it is reasonable to infer that 
Jane’s opinion of all these men is favourable rather than unfavourable. But while 
the word ‘lawyer’ covers all of them, their social status would be governed by the 
branch of the legal profession to which they belonged. 

In the social hierarchy of late 18th-century and early 19th-century England, 
there were only three professions available to a gentleman, namely the Church, 
the Army or the Law, which in this context meant the Bar. While a barrister was 
considered to be a gentleman, an attorney and/or solicitor was thought to belong to 
a lower social class, even though many attorneys, like Francis Austen, might well 
be considered ‘gentleman-like’, as a result of their dealings with and their being 
confidential advisers to members of the aristocracy and landed gentry. There is 
first-hand evidence of this question of social status in The Letters of Mrs Lefroy, 
whose son Edward, to whom the letters are written, is horrified at the prospect of 
becoming an attorney. Edward had been sent away from home at the age of 15 to 
study law with Richard Clarke, an attorney/solicitor in the Isle of Wight. Edward 
was effectively an articled clerk and after more than three years of training, he 
exasperated his mother with requests to abandon the law and go into the army; he 
even enquired about going into the church - anything in fact to get out of the law. 
She tried to placate him by telling him that if he would only hold on for another 
two years and finish his training, he might be able to get a position with a special 
pleader, or transfer to the bar and become a barrister. She invoked in aid the opinion 
of her brother John that ‘he is as much as you can be yourself against your setting 
down as an Attorney, but that he most earnestly wishes you to continue where you 
are these next two years’. In the end, parental wishes prevailed, Edward completed 
his training and many years later and after the death of both his parents, he was 
called to the bar. 6 Interestingly Edward’s principal, Richard Clarke, who was a 
fairly prosperous and successful man, when he witnessed someone’s signature in a 
deed described himself as ‘Gentleman’ not ‘Attorney’. 

The lawyers who appear in Jane Austen’s novels are almost without exception, 
minor characters and of low social standing. Isabella Thorpe’s father was believed 
to be a lawyer, but he is already dead at the time when the action of Northanger 
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Abbey starts, for Mrs Thorpe is already a widow (and not a very rich one). 7 The 
uncle of Miss Maria Ward (later Lady Bertram) was, we are told at the start of 
Mansfield Park , a lawyer and he is mentioned presumably to add verisimilitude to 
the claim that Maria Ward came to the marriage with only £7000, because he would 
be involved in the drawing up of the marriage articles with Sir Thomas’ lawyers. 8 
Another involved in the drawing up of a marriage settlement was Haggerston, 
the lawyer referred to in Mr Gardiner’s letters to Mr Bennet as being involved in 
the arrangements for Lydia and Wickham. 9 In Emma , when Mr Elton turns out to 
be such a disappointment for her in her match-making plans for Harriet, Emma 
considers briefly as an alternative William Coxe, but then rejects him for Harriet 
as ‘a pert young lawyer’. A little later, we learn about Augusta Hawkins, that her 
parents were dead, but she had an uncle ‘in the law line’; as if that connection 
did not damn her sufficiently, our author adds that ‘Emma guessed him to be the 
drudge of some attorney, and too stupid to rise’ , 10 Sense and Sensibility raises some 
interesting legal questions but none of the characters in it is stated to be a lawyer, 
although Mrs Ferrars clearly consulted with her lawyer as to how best to achieve 
the settlement on Robert of the share of her fortune which should have gone to 
Edward. 11 

All these lawyers are simply referred to incidentally as part of the narrative; 
most are unnamed and hardly warrant the appellation of ‘minor characters’ in the 
novels. There are, however, some lawyers, still individuals of no major significance 
in the contexts of the novels, whose characters are described in more detail. Robert 
Watson in The Watsons starts as a clerk in the office of an attorney, whose daughter 
he then marries, and he is taken into the practice. Robert Watson is said to be ‘in 
a good way of Business’ and ‘very well satisfied with himself for the same’, but 
Emma Watson finds that his constant talk of money and inheritance irritates her. 12 
Mr Philips, too, in Pride and Prejudice starts as a clerk in the office of an attorney 
in Meryton, marries the attorney’s daughter, and then succeeds his father-in-law in 
the practice. He is introduced to us as ‘broad-faced stuffy uncle Philips, breathing 
port wine’, a picture of inelegance as cutting in its way as Caroline Bingley’s 
mischievous suggestion that his portrait be placed next to that of Darcy’s great- 
uncle the Judge in the gallery at Pemberley. ‘They are in the same profession, you 
know; only in different lines’. 13 

The low status of attorneys is underlined by the lack of taste and elegance 
of their womenfolk. It is difficult to assess quite who is the lowest of the low 
among the related womenfolk of attorneys in the novels. Mrs Robert Watson may 
have brought £6000 with her to the marriage, but in her person there is nothing 
remarkable, and her manners are pert and conceited. 14 As for Mrs Bennet, she 
is characterized as a woman of ‘mean understanding, little information, and 
uncertain temper’. Aunt Philips’ vulgarity is described at the end of Pride and 
Prejudice as ‘perhaps a greater tax’ on Darcy’s forbearance - a greater tax, that is, 
than having to listen to Mrs Bennet’s chatter. 14 And among the daughters of other 
attorneys, readers are likely to be unimpressed with Isabella Thorpe’s behaviour in 
Northanger Abbey, nor with the scheming, devious Penelope Clay in Persuasion. 

Apart from Mr Wickham (senior), of whom Darcy gives a most favourable 
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report, but who never actually appears in Pride and Prejudice , 16 there are two 
lawyers of whom Jane does provide something of a portrait which goes some way 
towards redeeming the status of the legal profession in her novels. In Persuasion , the 
reader is introduced at the start of the novel to John Shepherd, described as a ‘civil, 
cautious lawyer’, who is also Sir Walter Elliot’s agent. John Shepherd is a skilled 
diplomat, although some might regard his remarks as flattery. In negotiations about 
legal transactions, indeed in all business or personal relationships, personalities 
have to be taken into account: the way in which Shepherd manoeuvres Sir Walter 
away from London and towards Bath, his confident reference to the ‘established 
usages which make every thing plain and easy between landlord and tenant’, his 
casual dropping of a hint about gentlemen of the navy being desirable tenants, 
and his eloquence on the subject of Admiral Croft, are masterful, the ‘piece 
de resistance’ coming with Shepherd’s assurance that Sir Walter is ‘known, by 
report, to the Admiral, as a model of good breeding'. 17 And in Emma the reader is 
introduced to Jane’s least unsympathetic portrait of a lawyer in the novels, Mr John 
Knightley, ‘a tall gentleman-like, and very clever man; rising in his profession, 
domestic, and respectable in his private character.’ He is also described as ‘not 
a great favourite with his fair sister-in-law’, probably because he is quick to 
perceive Emma’s shallowness, snobbery and superficiality; and his straight talking 
to Mr Woodhouse, over the respective claims of Southend and Cromer as suitable 
destinations for his family holiday, would be endorsed by most readers. 18 The 
biggest criticism of John Knightley - and this is hardly his fault - must surely 
lie in the outcome of Mr George Knightley’s visit to his brother at the end of the 
novel. Mr Knightley finds at Isabella and John Knightley’s house in Bloomsbury 
too much domestic happiness, and it is that domestic happiness which prompts 
George Knightley to believe himself in love with Emma, and to propose marriage 
to her - surely the biggest mistake of this otherwise perfect English gentleman! 
Mrs Elton’s opinion on this is very much to the point: ‘Poor Knightley! poor 
fellow! - sad business for him’. 19 

Although John Knightley is simply referred to as a lawyer, he is almost certainly 
a barrister. And it is this side of the law that Mrs Ferrars wants Edward to enter in 
Sense and Sensibility, where the author writes: ‘The law was allowed to be genteel 
enough; many young men, who had chambers in the Temple, made a very good 
appearance in the first circles, and drove about town in very knowing gigs’ 20 - an 
ironic remark made to suggest the superficiality of Mrs Ferrars’ judgement. 

So what is the conclusion? Despite her personal knowledge of a few lawyers in 
real life, of whom, as has been shown, her opinion should be regarded as favourable 
rather than unfavourable, J ane Austen’s views of lawyers, as portrayed in her novels, 
follow a fairly stereotypical pattern, reflecting the views of the upper reaches of 
society held at the time. In so far as lawyers merit any mention at all, they are low 
and vulgar, as typified by the essential coarseness of Robert Watson’s expression 
‘How the devil came he to make such a will?’ 21 There are, however, exceptions, 
such as the two Johns, Shepherd and Knightley, one an attorney and the other a 
barrister, where both their characters are drawn more fully and sympathetically 
and where the quality of their work is appreciated. And finally, there is one son of 
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an attorney who should not be overlooked, a sensible, gentleman-like man, who 
had ‘intelligence, taste and good manners’. This is, of course Edward Gardiner, 
brother to Mrs Bennet and Mrs Philips. 

Some of the legal questions that arise in the course of the novels are worth 
examination and these will be considered under three heads. Church, Property and 
Marriage. Since Jane was the daughter of a clergyman, the Church comes first and 
consideration must be given to the procedure for the clergy to obtain their benefices. 
In the Bible (Acts 18. xx), a man called Simon, a magician, sees the Apostles 
healing people and offers them money so that he might have the same power; Peter 
replies: ‘Thy money perish with thee, because thou hast thought that the gift of God 
may be purchased with money.’ This was the origin of the ecclesiastical offence 
of simony, the buying or selling of an ecclesiastical benefice; but 200 years ago, 
the buying and selling of ecclesiastical benefices was entirely normal in England. 
The right to present to a living was known as an advowson, a recognised species 
of property, capable of being disposed of by sale or by will. One might think that 
the buying or selling of an advowson constituted simony, but the English courts, 
with a capacity for making distinctions which has characterized their proceedings 
over the centuries, took a pragmatic (and some might say rather legalistic) view. 
The courts drew a distinction between those cases in which the advowson was sold 
before a living had fallen vacant, which was regarded as lawful, and those in which 
the right to make the next presentation was sold after the living became vacant, 
which was simoniacal and therefore unlawful. 22 

References to presentations to livings and expectations thereof abound in Jane 
Austen’s novels and, as might be expected, she is fully alive for the most part 
to all the legal methods for steering clear of simoniacal practices. An interesting 
point in this connection occurs in Sense and Sensibility where John Dashwood 
cannot understand how Colonel Brandon can be so generous as to offer the living 
of Delaford to Edward Ferrars, and he is even more astonished that the Colonel 
had not sold the next presentation while the former clergyman was still alive. He 
says to Elinor: 

and for the next presentation to a living of that value [£200 pa] - supposing the 
late incumbent to have been old and sickly, and likely to vacate it soon - he 
might have got I dare say - fourteen hundred pounds. And how came he not to 
have settled that matter before this person’s death? Now indeed it would be too 
late to sell it, but a man of Colonel Brandon’s sense! - I wonder he should be 
so improvident in a point of such common, such natural, concern!’ 23 
A similar point occurs in Mansfield Park where Edmund Bertram’s intention to 
be a clergyman is to some, perhaps to a great, extent influenced by his expectation 
of being presented to a family controlled living. In fact two livings were originally 
intended for Edmund: there is the living at Thornton Lacey and the one at Mansfield, 
held at the start of the story by Mr Norris. But Tom Bertram’s extravagance has 
been such that Sir Thomas has to re-think his plans and, instead of having the 
living held for Edmund, on Mr Norris’s death, by a family friend until Edmund 
comes of age. Sir Thomas is forced to sell, before Mr Norris' death, the right to 
make the next presentation, and this is presumably purchased by a friend of Dr 
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Grant who then presents Dr Grant to Mansfield. The word ‘presumably’ is used 
advisedly, because in legal terms Jane Austen’s text is loose; she writes: ‘On Mr 
Norris’s death, the presentation became the right of a Dr Grant’, but the right of 
presentation would be with the patron or other holder of the advowson. so it might 
have been more accurate to write: ‘On Mr Norris’s death, the living was presented 
to a Dr. Grant’. If Dr Grant had purchased the living and then presented himself, 
that would clearly be simoniacal and result in certain statutory forfeitures and 
offences under the Simony Act of 1713. 24 Thornton Lacey, the only living left for 
Edmund, is currently held by another, who will resign the living when Edmund 
is ordained and able to take it up. Similarly, Charles Hayter in Persuasion, ‘had 
been applied to by a friend to hold a living in Dorsetshire [only 25 miles from 
Uppercross] for a youth who could not possibly claim it under many years’ and on 
the strength of the income of this living, Charles Hayter is able to propose marriage 
to Henrietta Musgrove. 25 

These are two examples of another form of contract regarding benefices which 
English law said was not simoniacal. In the words of the great legal commentator 
Blackstone: ‘bonds to resign, when the patron’s son comes to canonical age (24 
years) are legal’. 26 So, although Jane Austen clearly got this aspect of the law right 
in both Mansfield Park and Persuasion, this reading of English law was insufficient 
for her eldest brother James Austen, who in real life had been asked in 1806 to hold 
the living of Hampstead Marshall, until the young man for whom it was designed, 
should be of age to take it. According to the Reminiscences of Caroline Austen, her 
father James hesitated; although he consulted ecclesiastical authorities in London 
and was advised that he could take the living, his conscience was troubled, and he 
‘doubted whether a promise to give up [the living], at a certain time, did not go 
against the letter of the declaration which he would have to make’. In the end, he 
declined to hold the living. 27 

From advowsons we can move on to money and property and the cases of 
those young men. usually fatally flawed but of great charm, who have to marry 
for money - people like the three W’s, Wickham, Willoughby, and William 
Walter Elliot. In Pride and Prejudice Wickham, having eloped with Lydia, had no 
intention of marrying her and ‘still cherished the hope of more effectually making 
his fortune by marriage, in some other country’. 28 In Persuasion, William Walter 
Elliot, when he married the daughter of a wealthy grazier, insisted on ‘being secured 
of the real amount of her fortune, before he committed himself’ to the marriage, 
which suggests that money or property was physically transferred to him, on or 
immediately prior to his marriage, or included in a marriage settlement for his 
sole use. 29 And what actually happens to Miss Grey’s £50,000 when Willoughby 
marries her? It may be that it is taken for granted that Willoughby will act in the 
same way as William Elliot and secure Miss Grey’s money before he actually 
commits himself to the marriage. But even if he did not do that, English Law 
asserted that on marriage, husband and wife became one, and that one was the 
husband, for it was the wife who merged into him, and the basic rule was that the 
freehold property of the wife became vested in both the husband and the wife, but 
the husband had the management thereof and the profits; the personal property of 
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the wife passed absolutely to the husband, so if Miss Grey’s £50,000 were invested 
in cash at a bank or in Government stocks, these could be controlled by Willoughby 
immediately on marriage; thus he could thereafter instruct her bankers to release 
whatever amounts were required to pay his creditors. 30 

This strict common law position could be varied by the specific terms of a 
marriage settlement but otherwise it was left to the Courts of Equity (the Chancery 
Court) to provide some relief for a wife. Over the centuries. Courts of Equity 
developed a method of softening the harsher aspects of the strict common law, 
as it applied to married couples, and the concept of the wife’s separate estate was 
introduced, which allowed property of the wife to be settled for her separate use 
independently. While trustees were frequently used for the wife’s separate estate, 
they were not absolutely necessary. 31 An interesting practical example of the 
establishment of a wife’s separate estate is found in a Will made in 1793 by a 
Mrs Tyndall, one of the first owners of a house in the Royal Crescent in Bath. She 
was determined to keep her money, which she wanted to go to her daughter, out 
of the hands of her son-in-law. In her Will therefore, Mrs Tyndall left a sum of 
money to trustees for the benefit of her daughter ‘Eliza, now the wife of Colonel 
Douglas, for and during the term of her natural life, separate and apart from her 
present or any future husband or husbands she may hereafter marry with, who 
shall have nothing to do therewith nor shall the same be liable to the debts, 
control or management of her present or any future husband or husbands and her 
receipt alone, notwithstanding her present or future coverture, shall be a sufficient 
discharge for the same and I do further direct that in case my daughter shall at 
any time assign, mortgage or in any manner dispose of the interest or dividends 
to any person whomsoever or to any person but for her own use, it shall be a 
forfeiture thereof and the same shall henceforth for ever cease and be void’ , 32 This, 
or something similar to it, is what Lady Denham appears to have done in Sanditon: 
‘After a widowhood of some years, she had been induced to marry again. The late 
Sir Harry Denham ... had succeeded in removing her and her large Income to his 
own Domains, but he could not succeed in the views of permanently enriching his 
family, which were attributed to him. She had been too wary to put anything out of 
her own Power - and when on Sir Harry’s Decease she returned again to her own 
House at Sanditon, she was said to have made this boast to a friend “that though 
she had got nothing but her Title from the Family, still she had given nothing for 
it’” , 33 And for poor Emma Watson’s sake, this is what Mr Turner should have done 
in his will, and he having failed, it was his wife’s duty to make some provision for 
her before Mrs Turner married Captain O’Brien and was whisked away to Ireland 
- although had she done so, it is possible that the Captain might not have married 
her! So while the law clearly did provide some relief for wives in respect of their 
property - and this is long before the Married Women’s Property Acts in the late 
nineteenth century - it was probably the strength of personality of the wife which 
provided the best chance for her to retain her property and keep it from the hands 
of a grasping husband. 

When discussing the question of property, the case of the Longbourn estate in 
Pride and Prejudice must be considered. The reader is informed that ‘Mr Bennet’s 
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property consisted almost entirely in an estate of two thousand a year, which, 
unfortunately for his daughters, was entailed in default of heirs male, on a distant 
relation’. Now it was well known that legal machinery existed by which a person 
who held land in tail could bar the entail, so that the property was at his free 
disposal. Mrs Bennet voices her frustration about the entail when she says to her 
husband ‘I am sure if I had been you, I should have tried long ago to do something 
or other about it’. 34 Although Jane and Elizabeth apparently attempted to explain 
the nature of an entail to her, it is only much later that the reader is given a clue as to 
the reason why Mr Bennet could not do anything about it. When the arrangements 
for Lydia’s marriage settlement are being discussed and Mr Bennet is regretting 
that he had not saved more money earlier in his life, we are told that when ‘first 
Mr Bennet had married, economy was held to be perfectly useless; for, of course, 
they were to have a son. This son was to join in cutting off the entail, as soon as 
he should be of age, and the widow and younger children would by that means be 
provided for’. 35 Five daughters are born but there was no son. So the most likely 
reason why Mr Bennet can do nothing about it is that he was not tenant in tail 
of the Longbourn estate but only a tenant for life under a re-settlement, such re¬ 
settlement being made when Mr Bennet himself came of age, with remainder to his 
first and other sons successively in tail male, and in default of such male issue, to 
the male descendants of an original settlor some generations back. 36 This situation 
of the Bennets appears to derive from the form of strict settlement in the creation 
and drafting of which old Francis Austen of Sevenoaks was a pioneer and leading 
practitioner. Writing in the Jane Austen Society Report for 2006, Brian Southam 
explained: ‘The strict settlement had the effect of making the apparent owner at 
any time only a tenant for life with very limited powers; a temporary custodian, as 
it were’ holding the property for the benefit of future generations. 37 

Some concern is often expressed as to how, if the Longbourn estate is subject 
to a male entail, the beneficiary on the default of the male Bennet line can be 
named Collins. Of course, there could have been a change of name, but no such 
change is at any point suggested in the novel, so an alternative answer must be 
sought under the law relating to settlements. The devolution of the Longbourn 
estate could occur in this fashion, namely that an original settlor A, having only 
two daughters, B and C, settled the Longbourn estate on the male issue of the elder 
(B), with remainder in default of such issue on the male issue of the younger (C). 
Daughter B married a Mr Bennet and had a son, our Mr Bennet, the father of five 
daughters. Younger daughter C married a Mr Collins and had a son Mr Collins (of 
whom it was said that ‘it always pleased him to be at variance’ with the Bennets) 
whose son was William Collins, rector of Hunsford. 38 

A quick look at the law on marriage and in particular, on elopements, will 
clarify another point in Pride and Prejudice, which is why it was assumed that 
Lydia would elope to Gretna Green with Wickham. The reason is that the Marriage 
Act of 1753 had imposed formal requirements on marriages, particularly the 
calling of banns in church, to ensure publicity, and the need for consent of parent 
or guardian in the case of a marriage of someone under 21. But the 1753 Act did 
not apply to Scotland, so these provisions could be evaded by getting married 
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there and, of course, Gretna Green was the closest place in Scotland to the English 
border. 39 But when the Bennets come to realise that the couple have not gone to 
Gretna, Elizabeth speculates that they might be married privately in London. Such 
speculation betrays an ignorance of the law because the absence of parental consent 
(Lydia being only 16) would, under the 1753 Act, make the marriage ‘absolutely 
null and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever’. So they could never have 
been legally married ‘in private’, that is without the knowledge and consent of 
Mr Bennet. Given her distraught state of mind at the time, Elizabeth’s mistake is 
probably pardonable. 40 

Elopements to Gretna occur also in Sense and Sensibility and Mansfield Park. 
An interesting footnote on this activity is provided by the Revd John Penrose 
writing from Bath in 1766 to his daughter in Cornwall about a fellow lodger, a 
Dr Grant: ‘This Dr Grant is the Clergyman, that from the Time of the Marriage 
Acts till his Leaving Scotland and coming to Bath, had his Residence on the other 
side Tweed, and married the People, who could not be married in England, by 
reason of their Non-Age, and Want of Friends consent. It was not, in my mind, a 
reputable Employment, but it was legal, and profitable, and the Gentleman bears 
a fair Character’ 41 This Dr Grant was at least a clergyman, which was not always 
the case with those who performed marriage ceremonies at Gretna. 

Another occasion where Jane Austen may not have her legal references 
quite right occurs in Persuasion when Mrs Smith tells Anne of William Elliot’s 
refusal to help in connection with some property in the West Indies. It occurs not 
in Mrs Smith’s direct speech but in a passage where the narrator gives a precis 
of Mrs Smith’s complaints in these words: ‘She had good reason to believe that 
some property of her husband in the West Indies, which had been for many years 
under a sort of sequestration for the payment of its own incumbrances, might be 
recoverable by proper measures’. 42 The phrase ‘a sort of sequestration for the 
payment of its own incumbrances’ is curious and leads one to wonder what is 
involved: it must be assumed that the property is not mortgaged, or else that would 
be stated. Sequestration is a process that could be applied to other property and 
issued in relation to someone’s debts. But the phrase used is ‘for the payment of 
its own incumbrances’, not ‘for the payment of Mr Smith’s debts’. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the correct legal phrase has not been used, although Jane 
Austen covers herself by using the words ‘some sort of sequestration’, and putting 
them into the mouth of Mrs Smith. 

In his Memoir of Jane Austen , her nephew James Edward Austen-Leigh stated 
that Jane ‘was always very careful not to meddle with matters which she did not 
thoroughly understand; she never touched upon politics, law, or medicine ’ , 43 Writing 
about her favourite theme of three or four families in a village, she does inevitably 
have to touch upon matters relating to property and status, and in such cases the 
law and legal questions will have to be addressed. While there are instances where 
her understanding and analysis of the legal position may be questioned, it appears 
that Jane Austen’s general knowledge was sufficiently sound for that questioning 
to be relatively rare. 
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This article is based upon talks given in 2009-2011 to the Jane Austen Society 
Scottish Branch, the Jane Austen Society South West Branch and to the Jane 
Austen Bath and Bristol Group. 

Notes 

In preparing both the talks and this article, I have benefited greatly from Deirdre Le 
Faye’s 1995 edition of Jane Austen’s Letters (‘ Letters’), her 2004 edition of Jane 
Austen - A Family Record (‘Family Record) and from the article by Professor 
G.H. (now Sir Guenther) Treitel entitled ‘Jane Austen and the Law’ in the Law 
Quarterly Review, October 1984 (‘Treitel’). Quotations from Jane Austen’s novels 
and from J. E. Austen-Leigh’s A Memoir of Jane Austen (‘Memoir ’) are taken from 
the Oxford World’s Classics Editions (all re-issued in 2008, except for Persuasion, 
re-issued 2004). The edition of Northanger Abbey contains also the texts of The 
Watsons and Sanditon. Chapter numbers in Roman numerals have been put into 
modern form. 
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33 Sanditon, ch.3. 
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35 P&P, ch.50. 

36 See Treitel, p. 563. 

37 The Jane Austen Society Report for 2006, pp. 32-42. 
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39 See Treitel, p. 570. 

40 P&P, ch. 47, and see Treitel, p. 571. 
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and Hubert Penrose (Gloucester, Alan Sutton. 1983), p. 38. 

42 P, ch. 21, and see Treitel, p. 583. 
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The Mirror in Northanger Abbey 

Maureen Stiller 

I attended the JASNA AGM in Portland, Oregon, in October 2010, which was 
set to coincide with Halloween in order to concentrate on the ‘Gothic honor’ of 
Northanger Abbey. To put myself in a ‘horrid’ mood, I had been reading those 
novels that Isabella recommends to Catherine, and which I hope to precis for 
members in the future. But in the meantime, I have always been intrigued by Jane 
Austen’s reference to the article that Mrs Morland advises Catherine to read, in 
order to bring her down to earth after her transport into the grander spheres of 
Northanger Abbey. 

In the notes to the 2006 Cambridge University Press edition of the novel, it 
is identified as no.12 of The Mirror dated Saturday 6 March 1779, and entitled 
‘Consequence to little folks of intimacy with great ones’, in a letter from John 
Homespun. The Mirror (1779-1780) was a weekly periodical whose chief 
contributor and editor was Henry Mackenzie, a Scottish writer who became known 
as ‘the Addison of the North”; it came about as a result of the reading of papers, 
in the manner of The Spectator, at his literary club meetings in Edinburgh, and it 
was sold by William Creech, the most prominent bookseller in Edinburgh at the 
time. It was followed in 1785 by a similar paper. The Lounger, which ran for nearly 
two years. Mackenzie had become known as ‘The Man of Feeling’ after his book 
of the same name was published in 1771, although he was in fact a hard-headed 
man of affairs, but with a kindly heart; and he later wrote many tracts intended to 
counteract the doctrines of the French Revolution. 
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For the benefit of members who may not have had a previous opportunity of 
reading it, the article is set out in full below. One can almost see the shades of 
several of the characters in the novels, but I think it was a bit much for Mrs Morland 
to take the article so seriously, and rather harsh to inflict it on poor Catherine in the 
time of her distress! 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR 

Sir, -1 am a plain country-gentleman, with a small fortune and a large family. 
My boys, all except the youngest, I have contrived to set out into the world 
in tolerably promising situations. My two eldest girls are married; one to a 
clergyman, with a very comfortable living, and a respectable character; the 
other to a neighbour of my own, who farms most of his own estate, and is 
supposed to know country neighbourhoods as well as any man in this part of 
the kingdom. I have four other girls at home whom I wish to make fit wives for 
men of equal rank with their brothers-in-law. 

About three months ago, a lady in our neighbourhood (at least as 
neighbourhood is reckoned in our quarter) happened to meet the two eldest 
of my unmarried daughters at the house of a gentleman, a distant relation of 
mine, and, as well as myself, a freeholder in our county. The girls are tolerably 
handsome, and I have endeavoured to make them understand the common 

rules of good-breeding. My Lady-ran out to my kinsman, who happens 

to have no children of his own, in praise of their beauty and politeness, and, 
at parting, gave them a pressing invitation to come and spend a week with her 
during the approaching Christmas holidays. 

On my daughters’ return from their kinsman’s, I was not altogether pleased 
at hearing of this invitation; nor was I more satisfied with the very frequent 

quotations of my Lady -‘s sayings and sentiments, and the description 

of the beauty of her complexion, the elegance of her dress, and the grandeur 
of her equipage. I opposed, therefore, their design of paying this Christmas 
visit pretty warmly. Upon this, the honour done them by the invitation, the 
advantages to be derived from an acquaintance with the great lady, and the 
benefit that might accrue to my family from the influence of her lord, were 
immediately rung in my ears, not only by my daughters, but also by their 
mother, whom they had already gained over to their side; and I must own to 
you, MR. MIRROR, though I would not have you think me hen-pecked, that 
my wife, somehow or other, contrives to carry most points in our family; so 

my opinion was over-ruled; and to- the girls went; but not before 

they had made a journey to the metropolis of our country, and brought back a 
portmanteau full of necessaries, to qualify them for appearing decently, as my 
wife said, in the company they should meet there. 

In about a month, for their visit was drawn out to that length, my daughters 
returned. But had you seen, MR MIRROR, what an alteration that month had 
made on them! Instead of the rosy complexions and sparkling eyes they had 
carried with them, they brought back cheeks as white as a curd, and eyes as 
dead as the beads in the face of a baby. 
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I could not help expressing my surprise at the sight; but the younger of the two 
ladies immediately cut me short, by telling me, that their complexion was the 

only one worn at-. And no wonder, sir. it should, from the description 

which my daughter sometimes gives us of the life people lead there. Instead 
of rising at seven, breakfasting at nine, dining at three, supping at eight, and 
getting to bed by ten, as was their custom at home, my girls lay till twelve, 
breakfasted at one, dined at six, supped at eleven, and were never in bed till 
three in the morning. Their shapes had undergone as much alteration as their 
faces. From their bosoms (necks, they called them), which were squeezed up to 
their throats, their waists tapered down to a very extraordinary smallness; they 
resembled the upper half of an hour-glass. At this, also, I marvelled; but it was 
the only shape worn at-. 

Next day at dinner, after a long morning preparation, they appeared with 
heads of such a size, that my little parlour was not of height enough to let them 
stand upright in it. This was the most striking metamorphosis of all. Their 
mother stared; I ejaculated; my other children burst out a-laughing; the answer 
was the same as before; it was the only head worn at-. 

Nor is their behaviour less changed than their garb. Instead of joining in the 
good-humoured cheerfulness we used to have among us as before, my two fine 
young ladies check every approach to mirth, by calling it vulgar. One of them 
chid their brother the other day for laughing, and told him it was monstrously 
ill-bred. In the evenings, when we were wont, if we had nothing else to do, to 
fall to blind man s-buff, or cross purposes, or sometimes play at loo for cherry¬ 
stones, these two get a pack of cards to themselves, and sit down to play for any 
little money their visit has left them, at a game none of us know anything about. 
It seems, indeed, the dullest of all amusements, as it consists of merely turning 
up the faces of the cards, and repeating their names from an ace upwards, as 
if the players were learning to speak, and had got only thirteen words in their 

vocabulary. But of this, and every other custom at-. nobody is allowed 

to judge but themselves. 

They have got a parcel of phrases, which they utter an all occasions as decisive, 
French, I believe, though I can scarce find any of them in the dictionary, and 
am unable to put them upon paper; but all of them mean something extremely 
fashionable, and are constantly supported by the authority of my lady, or the 
countess, his lordship, or Sir John. 

As they have learned many foreign, so have they unlearned some of the most 
common and best understood home phrases. When one of my neighbours was 
lamenting the extravagance and dissipation of a young kinsman who had spent 
his fortune, and lost his health in London, and at Newmarket, they called it 
life, and said it showed spirit in the young man. After the same rule, they lately 
declared, that a gentleman could not live on less than a 1000/ a year, and called 
the account which their mantua-maker and milliner sent me, for the fineries 

purchased for their visit at-, a trifle, though it amounted to 59/. 1 \sAd. 

exactly a fourth part of the clear income of my estate. 

All this, MR MIRROR, I look upon as a sort of pestilential disorder, with 
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which my poor daughters have been infected in the course of his unfortunate 
visit. This consideration has induced me to treat them hitherto with lenity and 
indulgence, and try to effect their cure by mild methods, which indeed suit my 
temper (naturally of a pliant kind, as everybody, except my wife, says) better 
than harsh ones. Yet, I confess, I could not help being in a passion t’other 
day, when the disorder showed symptoms of a more serious kind. Would you 
believe it, sir, my daughter Elizabeth (since her visit she is offended if we call 
her Betty) said it was fanatical to find fault with card-playing on Sunday; and 
her sister Sophia gravely asked my son-in-law, the clergyman, if he had not 
some doubts of the soul’s immortality. 

As certain great cities, I have heard, are never free from the plague , and at 
last come to look upon it as nothing terrible or extraordinary; so, I suppose, 
in London, or even your town, sir this disease always prevails, and is but 
little dreaded. But in the country it will be productive of melancholy effects 
indeed; if suffered to spread there, it will not only embitter our lives, and spoil 
our domestic happiness, as at present it does mine, but, in its most violent 
stages, will bring our estates to market, our daughters to ruin, and our sons 
to the gallows. Be so humane, therefore. MR MIRROR, as to suggest some 
expedient for keeping it confined within those limits in which it rages at 
present. If no public regulation can be contrived for that purpose (though I 
cannot help thinking this disease of the great people merits the attention of 
government, as much as the distemper among the honied cattle ), try, at least, 
the effects of private admonition, to prevent the sound from approaching the 
infected; let all little men like myself, and every member of their families, be 
cautious of holding intercourse with the persons or families or dukes, earls, 
lords, nabobs, or contractors , till they have good reason to believe that such 
persons and their households are in a same and healthy state, and in no danger 
of communicating this dreadful disorder. And, if it has left such great and noble 
persons any feelings of compassion, pray put them in mind of that well-known 
fable of the boys and the frogs, which they must have learned at school. Tell 
them, sir, that though the making of fools of their poor neighbours may serve 
them for a Christmas gambol, it is a matter of serious wretchedness to those 
poor neighbours in the afterpart of their lives: It is sport to them, but death to 
us. 

I am, etc 

JOHN HOMESPUN 
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Did Jane Austen set eyes on John Henry Newman? 

T.A.B. Corley 

In 1812, the bank of Ramsbottom, Newman and Ramsbottom opened for business 
in the prestigious Lombard Street, London. Its senior, and sleeping, partner was 
Richard Ramsbottom (c.1749-1813), said to be better known for the quantities 
of Windsor Ale he shipped to London from his brewery there than as MP for the 
borough. 1 His nephew and co-partner, John Ramsbottom (c.1780-1845) had in 
1810 succeeded him as MP. 2 These two wealthy men put up the bank’s capital, 
while their colleague, John Newman (1767-1824), worked full-time, contributing 
to the business nearly two decades of banking expertise. 3 Ramsbottom senior died 
in February 1813, probably being succeeded by his partner’s father and namesake, 
John Ramsbottom. 4 

It specialised in lending to country banks, which used the money for loans to 
well-off farmers and landowners taking advantage of the wartime prosperity in this 
sector. Bankers’ earnings from those transactions could be remitted for lucrative 
employment on the London market. However, when peace temporarily returned 
with the Emperor Napoleon’s abdication in April 1814, an economic downturn 
followed. Agriculture was especially badly hit, and dozens of country banks failed 
in the harvest years of 1814 and 1815. 5 

The Ramsbottom bank somehow kept going for two years, but closed its doors 
on Friday, 8 May 1816. Seven of its country bank clients are known to have been 
in Hertfordshire. Kent. Sussex and even Somerset, rather than in the Windsor area 
where the partners would have been better informed about local conditions. All but 
one - which had gone earlier, in 1814 - of these correspondent banks failed in the 
course of the year, 6 and the Ramsbottoms blamed their own crash on the issuing 
of ‘improvident’ loans to some country banks. 7 Newman’s eldest son. John Henry, 
instead recalled that the bank had been brought down by ‘the obstinacy of one 
person’, without divulging any name. 8 

Whatever the truth, the senior Ramsbottom - John or another - is said to have 
‘locked himself up in his house and only came to the office after they had sent 
for him three times’; he then would have nothing to do with any rescue plan. His 
younger partner likewise did not hazard any of his fortune on a rescue plan. It was 
Newman who determined to pay all creditors in full within a month, so as to avoid 
an ignominious bankruptcy. 9 

Although Newman had been living comfortably, enjoying a house in town, 
a country mansion and membership of expensive clubs, he now had to borrow 
heavily, so as to raise enough short-term funds on his own. Having a wife and six 
children to support, he also needed to find a new job. Perhaps he was - justly or 
unjustly - tarred with the accusation of having been ‘improvident’, which would 
have excluded him from banking. It was the Ramsbottoms who suggested that he 
should go and manage the Baverstock brewery at Alton. They thus over-persuaded 
a man approaching fifty, whose sole commercial knowledge was of banking, to try 
his hand in the brewing trade. 
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Newman duly took over (probably by lease) the brewery and also Baverstock’s 
nearby house, later called ‘Swarthmore’ and numbered 59 High Street, Alton, as 
the latter and his family were moving to Windsor. 10 Baverstock continued to own 
the house, ‘Baverstocks’, further down the High Street, which he happened to let 
to Jane Austen’s brother, Frank, for two years. 

The Newman family took up residence at ‘Swarthmore’ in October 1816. John 
Henry was not with them; at fifteen he was a pupil at Ealing School. His family’s 
upheavals after the bank failure compelled him to remain there over the summer 
holidays and into the autumn term until 21 December. During that prolonged 
absence from home, he had undergone two powerful religious experiences. The first 
was to embrace evangelical protestant doctrines, something he gradually outgrew. 11 
At the same time, like many brainy and self-assured adolescents, he insensitively 
chided his younger sister, through an aunt, in a ‘mathematically’ pedantic letter for 
expressing her grief over the loss of an earlier much-loved home. 12 

John Henry’s second experience was a conviction that he should remain single, 
being attracted to the solitary life of a missionary. He did, however, contemplate 
marriage ‘with a break of a month now and a month then’ into his late twenties. 
In 1833, while gravely ill with a prolonged fever, he reflected on the sacrifice he 
was making, by remaining celibate, by the loss of ‘sympathetic intimacy’ which 
a wife alone could provide. 13 Jane Austen, by contrast, took a hard-headed and 
pragmatic stance on matrimony. As a woman, surrounded by relatives and friends 
contemplating and entering into marriage, she knew all about pregnancy, marital 
incompatibility, male domination, and so on. Yet she lauded a strong union as ‘the 
hope of intimacy and a potential remedy for the incompleteness of personality in 
an individualistic age’. 14 It was, after all, Elizabeth Bennet who acknowledged 
a missing element in her character when she exclaimed after Darcy's bungled 
proposal, ‘Till that moment, 1 never knew myself’. 

Newman and Jane Austen one mile apart, 1816-17 

John Henry Newman lived at Alton with his family from late December 1816 
until he went up to Oxford in the following June, intensively reading classical and 
mathematical literature for up to six hours a day, apart from Sundays. At times 
he did go walking with his parents, sisters and grandmother. 15 Sixty years later, 
some elderly people in Alton still recalled the teenager out exercising a dog. Their 
memories inspired the vicar, William Durst, to write in 1877 to Newman, who 
replied, ‘I have a pleasant recollection of beautiful walks and rides about [the 
town] and of the fine hop gardens’. Sadly, he omitted any mention of the dog. 16 

Meanwhile, Jane Austen was living not far away at Chawton, in what proved 
to be the final months of her life. The onset of (probably) Addison’s disease had 
enervated her in a stressful year, during which the aftermath of Henry’s bankruptcy 
had been followed by an exceptionally rainy and cold spring and summer, in a 
house which never completely dried out, lacking as it did a damp course. Ever 
since their arrival in 1809, the two tallish middle-aged sisters had been a familiar 
sight in Alton. 17 According to her nephew’s Memoir, they ’were generally thought 
to have taken to the garb of middle age earlier than their years or their looks 
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required; and ... though remarkably neat in their dress as in all their ways, they 
were scarcely sufficiently regardful of the fashionable, or the becoming’. Anna 
Lefroy remembered their bonnets as being ‘precisely alike in colour, shape and 
material’. Then Jane’s illness brought to an end the regular outings that had become 
for them a much cherished part of their lives. 

In mid-December, Jane had to turn down an invitation from her niece Anna 
and husband, Benjamin Lefroy, to dine at Wyards, a mile north of Alton. The walk, 
she explained, was ‘beyond my strength (though 1 am otherwise very well) & this 
is not a Season for Donkey Carriages’. 18 Just over a month later, on 23 January 
1817, she informed another niece, Caroline, 7 feel myself getting stronger than I 
was half a year ago, & can so perfectly well walk to Alton, or back again, without 
the slightest fatigue that I hope to be able to do both when Summer comes’ . 19 A few 
days earlier, she had felt up to beginning her final novel, Sanditon. 

Jane Austen’s surviving letters say nothing more about her capacity to take 
outdoor exercise until 13 March, when she had ‘got tolerably well again’. Once the 
weather grew ‘springlike’, her ‘scheme’ was to ride one of the donkeys, so as to 
accompany Cassandra on her visits to the town or to Wyards. 20 Once a side-saddle 
was ready, on 24 March she went by donkey, together with Cassandra and their 
nephew, James Edward, but could manage only as far as the end of the village and 
back; 21 it was just a week since she had abandoned the writing of the unfinished 
Sanditon. By 6 April she confessed that she did not have the strength to travel in 
any vehicle apart from a ‘Hackney Chariot’. 22 Her chances of being seen again in 
Alton were over for good. 

Fact and fiction about possible links 

At least one biographer of Newman has gone further than the facts permit on 
possible connections between himself in Alton and Jane Austen. Sean O’Faolain 
asserted that the Newman family there ‘did know that Miss Austen had already 
sent out her first novels about [Gilbert White of Selborne’s country ] from Chawton 
down the Winchester Road. When they read Emma it evoked Alton’. 23 That may 
have been true much later on, but at that time they could not have ascribed the 
novel to Jane Austen, as it was published anonymously, and did not bear an author’s 
name until the Bentley edition of 1833. 

More certainly, in January 1837 John Henry Newman, by then an Anglican 
don in Oxford, wrote to his sister Jemima, Mrs John Mozley. including a comment 
on Emma: ‘There is a want of body to the story. The action is frittered away in 
over-little things. There are some beautiful things in it. Emma herself is the most 
interesting to me of all her heroines. I feel kind to her whenever I think of her. 
But Miss A. has no romance, none at all’. Not unexpectedly, he added, ‘What vile 
creatures her parsons are! she has not a dream of the high Catholic [ethos] .That 
other woman, [Jane] Fairfax is a dolt - but 1 like Emma.’ 24 While being familiar 
with all six novels, he is also claimed to have read Mansfield Park once a year as a 
way of preserving his style. 25 Yet he never made that assertion in any of his letters 
or papers. 
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The Newmans’ departure from Alton 

Meanwhile, John Newman’s career continued its downward spiral even before he 
left Alton. In December 1818, he had to borrow £1,000 from Richard Capel, a 
friend and co-founder of the London Stock Exchange, in return for surrendering 
some company shares and a life insurance policy. That loan, never repaid, did 
little to halt the brewery’s declining performance. 26 A year later, he and his family 
returned in failure to London, where he worked as a tavern-keeper in unfashionable 
Clerkenwell. Weighed down by further debts, he went bankrupt in November 
1821, dying three years later when aged only 57, 27 

John Henry, in a private Memorandum of September 1874, expressed his 
anxiety that no published memoir or account of his own life should refer to the 
years spent in Alton. His widowed mother had feared lest her husband should 
be mistaken for a man with an identical name, who had committed suicide in 
about 1827 after Stock Exchange losses. He himself recalled stories having been 
‘unscrupulously circulated’, at the time of his conversion to Catholicism in 1845, 
about ‘madness being in my family’, and wished for this ‘cruel mistake’ not to be 
repeated. 28 

Conclusion 

Jane Austen and John Henry Newman were two individuals, subsequently to 
achieve very diverse kinds of international fame, who happened to be briefly in the 
same locality at the same time. They could scarcely have met on any social occasion 
during that period, even worshipping at different parish churches. This article has 
merely attempted to trace what is known about their respective movements, in the 
hope that further evidence may in due course come to light. 

It so happened that for a very few months in 1816-17, there were in the Alton 
area two of the nation’s, and century's, most accomplished literary stylists. The 
Manchester Guardian, in its obituary of 1890, described Newman as ‘beyond all 
question the greatest master of the English language, of our time’ , 29 The Athenaeum 
more specifically pointed to his ‘pure diction, clear arrangement, irony, dignity, a 
copious command of words, combined with a reserve in the use of them’. 30 

Likewise, in the judgment of Mary Lascelles, the most perceptive of her more 
recent critics, Jane Austen’s style sprang from her ‘fine and true ear’, giving to 
her dialogue a rare accuracy. 31 Irony was ‘the very tongue in which Persuasion 
is written’ 32 , while she demonstrated Newman’s ‘command of words’ in her 
meticulous corrections, ‘arranging and rearranging [words], until she gets them 
phrased to her liking’. 33 His ‘reserve’ as an author is mirrored in her ‘use of 
understatement... of truly kept scale’. 34 For these reasons alone, they could be said 
to have deserved the opportunity at least to exchange glances on the pavements of 
this most typical of southern England’s bustling country towns. 
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Handel, Tennis and Jane Austen 

Chris Viveash 

The snowy winter of 1870 was celebrated at Bray Vicarage, in Berkshire, by 
James Edward Austen Leigh and his large generally noisy family in the usual 
manner. However, this was a Christmas which was made memorable by a young 
visitor brought home by his son William. 1 This friend was equally attached to 
Augustus Austen Leigh through shared days at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was known as ‘Pretty Lanny’ because of his love for the blue china in 
his rooms. James Edward played the genial host; and was pleased that the success 
of his published biography of his aunt, Jane Austen, was continuing (the publisher 
Richard Bentley had printed the work just in time for the previous Christmas 
season of 1869). 2 

William and Augustus’s friend from Cambridge joined freely in the Christmas 
morning church service and lively games of ‘Bouts rimes’ in the evening. Arthur, 
for such was the young man’s name, was known to enjoy the three things beloved 
of the entire Austen Leigh family Handel, tennis, and Jane Austen’s novels. 
William and Augustus had known Arthur, an Old Etonion. for some years and 
were also aware that his uncle was Lord Salisbury. Arthur supplied this imposing 
relative with tennis balls; as members of the Cecil family both Arthur’s mother 
and uncle were confirmed Austenites. It was only later in life that Arthur confessed 
that although his uncle liked Jane Austen he was not a scholar as he didn’t care for 
Plato, Homer or Virgil. 3 

William’s sister Mary Augusta Austen Leigh wrote of Arthur: ‘That he was 
a striking person and something beyond ordinary mortals we could not but feel, 
little as we then knew that we were receiving a future Prime Minister of England, 
who was sharing in the usual course of our Christmas Day.’ Arthur Balfour had 
left Trinity College, Cambridge in 1869, and by 1870 Mary Gladstone, the Prime 
Minister’s daughter sighed: ‘I danced three times with King Arthur’. The diffident 
young man had begun to take his place in London society where he was feted for 
his good looks and charm. 4 

Arthur’s home was Whittingehame House, in East Lothian, where his mother. 
Lady Blanche Balfour, instilled in her children an abiding love of literature. 
The family idol was Jane Austen, confirmed by an examination of the shelves at 
Whittingehame which showed that the Jane Austen volumes were worn and dirty, 
indicating the heavy usage and age of their earliest readers. His mother’s love of 
Jane Austen was not common in those days, but the precision of language and 
solid structure of the novels had an obvious appeal to her. 5 
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Mary (May Lyttleton, aged about 23 


Arthur James Balfour (1848-1930), 
aged 29 

Arthur Balfour’s tribute to his mother, whilst acknowledging the help received 
from various powerful friends, is most touching: ‘all my debts to them, compute 
them how you will, are as nothing to what I owe her love, her teaching and her 
example.’ The influence of Lady Blanche’s brother, Robert, third Marquess of 
Salisbury was another advantage assisting Arthur Balfour’s career in politics, 
as he was his nephew’s mentor and patron. The magazine Punch called Balfour 
‘Prince Arthur’ and the phrase ‘Bob’s your uncle’ entered the language owing to 
Lord Salisbury’s undoubted influence and availability. 6 

When Augustus Austen Leigh was elected Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge it was Arthur Balfour who was seated next to him as an honoured 
friend at his celebration dinner at Eton (by his election, he was automatically on 
Eton College’s Governing Body); Cholmeley Austen Leigh was also present to 
congratulate his brother. 7 A comparable source of great pride to James Edward was 
that three of his sons attended Balliol College, Oxford, to study for their degrees. 
These young undergraduates would all feel the reforming influence of Benjamin 
Jowett, a Fellow of the college, and later Master of Balliol. Theophilus Leigh, a 
relative of the Austen family through Jane’s mother, was voted Master of Balliol 
in 1726 after a disgraceful contest. The result of his governance was the collapse 
of the tutorial system and educational duties systematically neglected for fifty-nine 
years. 8 

After leaving the festive Austen Leighs, Arthur Balfour visited Hagley Hall, 
Worcestershire, the home of his friend Spencer Lyttelton, where he promptly fell 
in love with his sister. May Lyttelton, whom he actively pursued for the next two 
years. She was a tall girl with striking hair and a ready wit which captured Balfour’s 
eager heart. They enjoyed discussing metaphysics and nonsense of all sorts which 
was followed by an amusing talk about Miss Austen’s novels. Typically, he tried 








to persuade her to attend the Handel Festival with him. The love story might have 
succeeded but Balfour’s mother died, in 1872, and regrettably May had fallen under 
the spell of a charmer named Rutherford Graham whom she preferred, and there 
the story ended. Tragically she died three years later of typhoid fever, contracted at 
Hagley Hall, to Arthur Balfour’s great distress. 

By 1880 he was in parliament and the great statesman Benjamin Disraeli 
informs us that he was piloted to the House of Commons from the Carlton Club 
by Arthur Balfour in August of that year. (It was Disraeli who informed Benjamin 
Jowett that he had read Pride and Prejudice seventeen times.) 

Arthur Balfour’s romantic heart quickened in 1881 when he met a vivacious, 
intelligent, vigorous girl who was as restless as she was beautiful, Margot Tennant, 
who: ‘sings, plays, dances and wants to be doing something all day long.’ It was 
Benjamin Jowett who scolded Margot thus: ‘Have you thoroughly made yourself 
up in Miss Austen, The Vicar of Wakefield and Boswell? No person is educated who 
does not know them.’ In 1891 she visited Jowett at Balliol accompanied by Herbert 
Asquith and a female friend. Afterwards the Master wrote: ‘I like your lady friend. 
She has both “Sense and Sensibility’’, and is free from “Pride and Prejudice’’.’ 
We can imagine the conversation which must have brought these references into 
Jowett’s head when writing to Margot. 9 



Margot Asquith nee Tennant later Lady Oxford 


Margot Tennant was one of Arthur’s obsessions, and when he stayed at Glen, 
the property owned by her millionaire Scottish landowner father, she wandered 
into his bedroom and there found a volume of Jane Austen; he soon confessed that 
he seldom travelled without a copy of one or other of her works. She once admitted 
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that after Benjamin Jowett and William Gladstone it was Arthur Balfour who made 
the greatest impression upon her during her life. Margot eventually became Lady 
Oxford, through her marriage to Herbert Asquith, the Prime Minister. 

Later in her life Margot wrote this charming tribute to Jane Austen: ‘All sense of 
fatigue disappears when Jane Austen, with her exquisite sense of humour, unerring 
ear, and finished style, takes us into her elegant and forgotten world - of comedy 
without footlights, conduct without crime, and love without sex. The young men 
who played the principal parts in her novels are neither heroes, animals, nor 
scoundrels.... What I admire as much as anything in Jane Austen’s writing is her 
clear, consistent and profound morality. With her it was a conviction from which she 
never departed. In spite of conventions and customs by which she was surrounded 

- early calls on unpleasing relatives, introductions to neighbouring newcomers 

- she could make drama and heart-searchings out of simple situations. Whether 
she writes of strangers on sofas, baronets passing a window, or conversations at a 
concert, her wit and understanding immortalize every situation. She never repeats 
herself or labels her characters, but draws them with a surety of touch which makes 
them all living, meetable, lovable, laughable people, whom... we might see every 
day.’ 10 

Arthur Balfour was an unusual man; at one point in his life he took up the 
concertina and happily enjoyed playing it in bed. His distinguished political career 
need not detain us here, but when he first entered the House of Commons observers 
thought that there was a distinct flavour of effeminacy about him. This impression 
was mistaken as he revelled in female company; an example of this was the lovely 
Mary Wyndham whom he hoped eventually to marry, but he lost her to Lord Elcho, 
a gambler and philanderer. Lady Elcho, who was obliged to sit through a lengthy 
concert given by a brass band under the patronage of Arthur, hissed ‘ Do you think 
I felt artistic and pious ... as I sat in the huge box ... not at all, I ... just longed to 
smack your bottie.’ Sadly Arthur Balfour was destined never to marry. 11 

In 1895, Balfour found himself enjoying again the published letters of writer 
and translator Edward Fitzgerald. His adaptation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
was an astonishing achievement. Arthur generally agreed with the sentiments 
expressed by Fitzgerald, liking Handel and disliking Tennyson’s poems, but when 
he saw no merit in Jane Austen and his favourite occupation was sailing in a fishing 
boat, Arthur was affronted. Both damnable heresies, thought Arthur! Fitzgerald 
also had the nerve to berate William Frederick Pollock in 1860 for his generous 
praise of Jane Austen published that year. 12 It seems odd that Edward Fitzgerald, 
with his ear for beauty in poetry, hated to read Pollock’s tribute: ‘To Miss Austen 
all subsequent novelists have been infinitely indebted. She led the way in the return 
to nature; she again described individuals instead of classes or nationalities; she 
re-indicated and worked the inexhaustible mines of wealth for the writer of fiction 
which everywhere lie beneath the surface of ordinary life. None, however, have 
worked them like her. 13 

After a long and rewarding political career Arthur Balfour’s life ended at his 
brother’s house at Woking; his last months were spent listening to gramophone 
records of Handel’s music. He could not see well enough to read, and so he was read 
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to, and it may be supposed with some certainty that Jane Austen’s delightful prose 
would fill those final days and hours. He was eighty-one years old when he died on 
19 March 1930. An offer of burial at Westminster Abbey was regretfully declined 
as he wished to be interred with his mother and two brothers at Whittingehame. 
After the church service farm horses drew his coffin on an estate cart to the modest 
private burial. To the end of his life he adored Handel, tennis and reading Jane 
Austen’s satisfying novels. 




Lord Salisbury 


The Countess ofWemyss, aged about 
70, born Mary Wyndham, later 
Viscountess Elcho 
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Jane Austen and coaching inns 

Adrienne Bradney-Smith 

One of England’s surprises awaiting the unsuspecting Antipodean traveller is the 
narrowness of the roads: not just the delightful little country lanes lined with 
hedgerows higher than the average motor vehicle, but even the so-called A roads 
criss-crossing the country linking major towns and cities; roads without shoulders 
or footpaths, houses lining and sometimes even jutting out into the streets. The 
reason of course is that many roads and villages were built in an age when travel 
was on horseback, or by carriage or coach and when coaching inns dotted the 
countryside providing respite for weary travellers, coachmen and horses. 

The stage coach era began around 1706 when a regular coach route was 
established between York and London. Travel was in stages of approximately 
ten miles, to allow horses to be changed, hence the name ‘stage coach’. A stage 
stop would usually be an inn where people could stay overnight before resuming 
their journeys. The main coaching inns offered rooms for passengers and extensive 
stabling not only for fresh horse teams, but for tired horses to rest, including those 
pulling private carriages. Some also included livery, involving the boarding, 
feeding, grooming and exercising of clients’ horses. At least fifty horses had to be 
accommodated, requiring fodder and pasture and a large staff to attend to them. The 
Swan with Two Necks, in Lad Lane (now present day Gresham Street, London) 
housed their horses in underground stables. 1 Horse doctors were available at the 
larger inns, and blacksmiths performed the dual role of attending to horse shoes 
and repairing coach wheels and springs. 

Inns were lively, noisy places, often the scenes of frantic activity. Horses 
continually clip-clopped in and out through the coaching arch and cobbled 
courtyard, guards blew their horns to announce the arrival of stage coaches, ostlers 
rang bells to alert staff and passengers of arrivals and departures, and passengers 
and servants jostled with large amounts of luggage. Robert Southey, in his Letters 
from England published in 1807, vividly describes such an inn: 

The perpetual stir and bustle of this inn is as surprising as it is wearisome. 
Doors opening and shutting, bells ringing, voices calling to the waiter from 
every quarter, while he cries ‘coming,’ to one room, and hurries away to 
another ... Every now-and-then a carriage rattles up to the door with a 
rapidity which makes the very house shake. The man who cleans the boots 
is running in one direction, the barber with his powder-bag in another; here 
goes the barber’s boy with his hot water and razors; there comes the clean 
linen from the washer-woman; and the hall is full of porters and sailors 
bringing in luggage, or bearing it away; now you hear a horn blow because 
the post is coming in, and in the middle of the night you are awakened by 
another because it is going out. Nothing is done in England without noise, 
and yet noise is the only thing they forget in the bill! 2 
Inns were also important social centres for the community, where proclamations 
were made and news items posted to the townsfolk. Some with galleried courtyards 
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also offered entertainment. Cockfights and plays performed by bands of strolling 
players were the usual fare. Mail was collected and sent from the busy posting 
inns where inn keepers doubled as mail sorters. Jane Austen’s Chawton home was 
originally an inn built c. 1690, 3 though probably too close to Alton to have been a 
posting inn. 

Although travelling was still exhausting, uncomfortable and at times even 
dangerous, particularly for unaccompanied women, by Jane Austen’s time 
considerable improvements had been made, both to the roads and to coach design, 
mainly as a result of the turnpike system of tolls and the Post Office’s implementing 
fast coach services to speed up mail delivery. For passengers changing coaches, 
there were waiting rooms, even separate rooms for ‘up’ and ‘down’ coaches in 
the larger inns on busy routes. Large clocks in the vestibules were a reminder 
to coachmen and passengers alike to mind the time. Innkeepers needed ample 
warning of approaching coaches to ensure schedules were maintained and meals 
prepared promptly. Inn design, therefore, incorporated features such as bay 
windows and porticos extending over the pavement with windows above, allowing 
an uninterrupted view of the street below. 

One such inn dating from 1550 was the Dolphin in Southampton which still 
stands today. Because of its maritime location, this was the terminus for several 
coach routes and would have been very familiar, not only to Francis and Charles 
Austen, but to Jane and Cassandra as well, for its magnificent Long Room was the 
venue for Southampton’s Tuesday night assembly balls during the season. Two 
majestic bay windows projecting over the pavement were the largest in the world 
when they were built. The room retains much of its splendour today, particularly as 
its beautiful moulded plaster ceiling has recently been discovered; 4 two substantial 
stone-carved fireplaces at either end are offset by the large bay windows; high 
ceilings and solid oak floors make this room a superb example of architectural 
symmetry and grandeur. Jane Austen danced here when she was eighteen and 
again on several occasions fifteen years later while living in Southampton. 5 In a 
letter to Cassandra, she described in detail one such ball held at the Dolphin on 
Tuesday 6 December, 1808; Cassandra was in Godmersham so Jane’s companion 
was Martha Lloyd: 

Our Ball was rather more amusing than I expected, Martha liked it very 
much ... It was past nine before we were sent for, & not twelve when we 
returned. - The room was tolerably full, & there were perhaps thirty couple 
of Dancers ... It was the same room in which we danced 15 years ago! -1 
thought it all over - & in spite of the shame of being so much older, felt 
with thankfulness that I was quite as happy now as then. - We paid an 
additional shilling for our Tea, which we took as we chose in an adjoining, 
& very comfortable room ... You will not expect to hear that I was asked 
to dance - but I was - by the Gentleman whom we met that Sunday with 
Capt" D’auvergne. 6 

Few inns were as grand as the Dolphin, either inside or out. Glass was expensive, 
difficult to make and was subject to an excise duty according to weight; also the 
window tax, in force from 1695 until 1851, would have forced less profitable inns 
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to block some of their windows. 

The most important interior features of an inn were the large, welcoming 
fireplace, low, exposed oak beams dominating the ceilings and walls and of course, 
the bar, usually made of oak. Inns, taverns and alehouses alike were identified by a 
colourfully picturesque sign hanging from a pole above the door. This unintentional 
form of advertising, decreed by Richard II in 1393, made inns and ale houses easily 
identifiable for illiterate members of the population. Motifs were often associated 
with religious symbols or heraldry. Two words, ‘bull’ which probably originated 
from the papal bull or laden seal attached to the pope’s edict, and ‘lion’ taken from 
heraldry, commonly formed part of the name of an inn. 

In the sleepy little village of Steventon where Jane Austen lived until her mid¬ 
twenties, were two nearby coaching inns. One and a half miles to the north of the 
rectory was the Deane Gate Inn situated strategically at the turnpike junction of 
the local lane with the stage-coach route to Andover and Basingstoke. Deane was 
the Revd George Austen’s second parish and as clergyman’s daughters Cassandra 
and Jane would have visited the poor who were living in thatched cottages in the 
vicinity of the inn. The Deane Gate and The Wheatsheaf Inn in Popham Lane were 
where Mr Austen’s boarders would have alighted from coaches to make their way 
to the rectory, and returned home at the end of term. Jane would have passed the 
Deane Gate Inn on her way to visit Madam Lefroy at Ashe rectory and it is here 
she, or more often perhaps her father on his way to take services at Deane or visit 
Cheesedown Farm, would have posted the family letters. 7 There were two daily 
coach services from the Deane Gate but on one occasion Jane’s brother, Charles 
found his coach full and had to return to Steventon. 8 

The Wheatsheaf Inn on the corner of Popham Lane and the busy Winchester 
to Basingstoke road generated enough income for the proprietors, a Mr and 
Mrs Biggs, to send their daughters to a school in Kingsgate Road, Winchester. 
According to the diary of Mrs Lybbe-Powys, Jane Cooper and her family stayed 
here on 8 August 1790 and were later joined by the Austens for breakfast. 9 The 
Wheatsheaf was the coach stop for travel to Alton, but the stage coach was not 
considered a suitable form of transport for women; in September 1796 Jane had 
been staying with Edward at Rowling, and when she was planning her trip home, 
via London, she wrote ‘As to the mode of our travelling to Town, I want to go in a 
Stage Coach but Frank will not let me.’ 10 In 1788, however, when Cassandra and 
twelve-year old Jane visited old Uncle Francis Austen in Sevenoaks with their 
parents, they would most likely have travelled by stage coach. 11 Private carriages 
were extremely expensive to maintain. James Edward Austen-Leigh refers to the 
Austen family carriage in his Memoir. 

A carriage and pair of horses were kept. This might imply a higher style of 
living in our days than it did in theirs. There were then no assessed taxes. 
The carriage, once bought, entailed little further expense; and the horses 
probably, like Mr. Bennet’s, were often employed on farm work. 12 
Cassandra and J ane thereafter had to rely on their brothers or neighbourhood friends 
for transport. Jane Austen’s letters contain more references to the availability of 
members of the family than to where to stay along the way, but they also reflect 
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a strong determination to proceed with a journey once planned, even if a private 
carriage was not available. 

In November 1800 Jane visited Martha and Mary Lloyd in Ibthorpe while 
Cassandra was in Godmersham. Her letter of 30 November contains a brief 
mention of the journey: ‘My journey was safe and not unpleasant -1 spent an hour 
in Andover, of which Mess rs Painter and Redding had the larger part.’ 13 Mess rs 
Painter was Thomas Painter, haberdasher, and Redding was Grace Redding, 
a linen and woollen draper. How she travelled and who her companion was is 
not clear 14 , but the stopover at Andover was most likely at the Danebury or the 
Globe. She does not mention the final stage of her journey, which would have 
been to Hurstbourne Tarrant, where she would have alighted at the George and 
Dragon if she had travelled by stage coach. Like the Wheatsheaf, this was an 
important posting inn and boasts a Georgian pigeon hole letter sorting rack above 
the fireplace in the main bar. The small number of compartments in the letter rack 
is indicative not only of the size of the village but of the much smaller proportion 
of literate inhabitants who could expect mail. In the same letter she continued: 

Martha has promised to return with me, & our plan is to [have] a nice black 
frost for walking to Whitchurch, & there throw ourselves into a postchaise, 
one upon the other, our heads hanging out at one door, & our feet at the 
opposite. 15 

It would have been a good six-mile walk from Ibthorpe to Whitchurch. The post- 
chaise (or yellow bounder) was a fast, four-wheeled carriage, used with either 
two or four rented horses and always yellow. It was usually hired but could be 
shared - perhaps the Georgian equivalent of Sydney’s Yellow Taxi Cab service 
today. Although more expensive than the stage coach, it was a more acceptable 
way for females to travel. The fact that the postchaise carried Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh’s disapproval - ‘I cannot bear the idea of two young women travelling 
post by themselves. It is highly improper.’ 16 - is testimony that Lady Catherine’s 
creator did not! Jane and Martha would have picked up the post-chaise at the 
White Hart, on the junction of the old London-Exeter & Oxford-Southampton 
roads; this inn has a long history beginning in 1461 but the white building with the 
large bay window which lane would have known dates from around 1700. When 
lane did eventually return to Steventon in December she was met with the startling 
news that the family was to move to Bath. 

Jane Austen does identify one inn in a letter: the Bull and George in Dartford, 
where she was staying with her parents in 1798 on their return from Godmersham 
(where Cassandra had stayed on). Daniel, the Godmersham coachman, had 
conveyed them as far as Sittingbourne and then they travelled by hired post chaise 
to Dartford. The Bull and George was almost the scene of one of England’s 
greatest literary disasters: 

‘Bull and George’, Dartford Wednesday 24 October, 1798 

My dear Cassandra, 

You have already heard...in what excellent time we reached and quitted 
Sittingbourne, and how very well my mother bore her journey thither. I am now 
able to send you a continuation of the same good account of her. She was very 
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little fatigued on her arrival at this place, has been refreshed by a comfortable 
dinner, and now seems quite stout. It wanted five minutes to twelve when we 
left Sittingbourne, from whence we had a famous pair of horses, which took 
us to Rochester in an hour and a quarter; the post boy seemed determined to 
show my mother that Kentish drivers were not always tedious ... we were very 
little more than two hours and a half coming hither, and it was scarcely past 
four when we stopped at the inn.... We have got apartments up two flights of 
stairs, as we could not be otherwise accommodated with a sitting-room and 
bed-chambers on the same floor, which we wished to be. We have one double- 
bedded and one single-bedded room; in the former my mother and I are to 
sleep. I shall leave you to guess who is to occupy the other. We sate down to 
dinner a little after five, and had some beef-steaks and a boiled fowl, but no 
oyster sauce. I should have begun my letter soon after our arrival but for a little 
adventure which prevented me. After we had been here a quarter of an hour it 
was discovered that my writing and dressing boxes had been by accident put 
into a chaise which was just packing off as we came in, and were driven away 
towards Gravesend in their way to the West Indies. No part of my property 
could have been such a prize before, for in my writing-box was all my worldly 
wealth ... Mr Nottley immediately despatched a man and horse after the chaise, 
and in half an hour’s time I had the pleasure of being as rich as ever. 17 
The Bull and George was demolished in 1981 and all that remains is a plaque 
commemorating lane Austen’s visits on the Boots pharmacy which replaced it. 

Opposite the Bull and George was another inn, which lane simply refers to 
as the Bull and which exists today as the Royal Victoria and Bull. With such 
similar names, there is confusion as to which inn the Austens used but the answer 
is probably both. The Bull would appear to have been the Austens’ preferred inn 
but it may not have been available on that occasion. Before becoming a coaching 
inn, The Bull was a lodging place for pilgrims on their way to Canterbury and is 
built around an old coaching yard with galleries on three sides. Entrance to the 
courtyard is through a coaching arch in the centre of the building - a feature the 
Bull shared with its opposite partner and indeed with many other coaching inns. 
It would appear the family was even prepared to make a detour to Dartford to stay 
at the Bull rather than somewhere less comfortable: ‘There certainly does seem no 
convenient resting place on the other road,’ wrote lane in lanuary, 1809. 18 

Members of the Austen family would have stopped at many inns on their 
various journeys to Bath, Adlestrop, Stoneleigh Abbey, Lyme Regis, London and 
Kent. In a letter to Cassandra in May 1801 lane describes what must have been 
an emotional journey when she and her mother finally left Steventon for Bath 
together: 

Our Journey here was perfectly free from accident or Event; we changed 
Horses at the end of every stage, & paid at almost every Turnpike; - we had 
charming weather, hardly any Dust, & were exceedingly agreeable, as we 
did not speak above once in three miles. - Between Luggershall & Everley 
we made our grand Meal, and then with admiring astonishment perceived 
in what a magnificent manner our support had been provided for - 19 
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The Swan Inn, Alton The Bush coaching arch, Farnham 


The galleried Bull, Dartford 

The sadness at leaving their old home suggested here is just as interesting as 
the reference to what at first sight would appear to have been an inn ‘between 
Luggershall & Everley’ serving a splendid meal. The letter continues: 

We could not with the utmost exertion consume above the twentieth part of 
the beef. - The cucumber will I beleive be a very acceptable present. as my 
Uncle [Leigh-Perrot] talks of having enquired the price of one lately, when 
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he was told a shilling. - We had a very neat chaise from Devizes; it looked 
almost as well as a Gentleman’s, at least as a very shabby Gentleman’s. 
There is no inn between Ludgershall and Everleigh, however, which is a rather 
sparse, uninhabited stretch of the journey. The Queen’s Head was the principal 
inn in Ludgershall, and Everleigh was an important junction of two main coach 
routes with several good inns. where there would have been a change of horses. 
Closer scrutiny of this letter reveals a delightful surprise. The ‘grand Meal’ would 
have been a magnificently prepared hamper which Jane and her mother would 
have enjoyed in the coach; there was obviously enough beef left over to give to 
the Leigh-Perrots upon arrival, and cucumber to give to a friend. Since they had 
been staying at Ibthorpe with Mrs Lloyd and Martha, it is presumably they who 
provided them with this lovely hamper, 20 The stop-off inn in Devizes is most 
likely to have been the Bear, where Fanny Burney is known to have stayed. 21 

There was one occasion when Jane was forced to travel from Chawton to 
London by stage coach, in order to fulfil a promise to visit her relatives in Great 
Bookham, the Revd Samuel Cooke and his wife. On Tuesday 14 June 1814 Jane 
wrote: 

[The Cookes].. .want me to come to them according to my promise. - And 
after considering everything, I have resolved on going ... I have quite made 
up my mind to it, & do not mean to care. I have been thinking of Triggs 
& the Chair you may be sure, but I know it will end in Posting. They will 
meet me at Guilford , 22 

The Revd Samuel Cooke was Jane’s godfather, and Great Bookham was near 
Dorking, a most important town for Jane Austen as it was the setting for her 
unfinished novel The Watsons and the nearest town to Box Hill, the site of the 
disastrous picnic in Emma. On another occasion she travelled to London to stay 
with Henry, and she wrote to Cassandra describing the journey: 

I had a very good Journey, not crouded, two of the three taken up at Bentley 
being Children. the others of a reasonable size; & they were all very quiet and 
civil. - We were late in London, from being a great Load & from changing 
Coaches at Farnham, it was nearly 4 I beleive when we reached Sloane S'; 
Henry himself met me, & as soon as my Trunk and Basket could be routed 
out from all the other Trunks & Baskets in the World, we were on our way 
to Hans Place in the Luxury of a nice large cool dirty Hackney Coach. 23 
Her journey would have begun at the Swan in Alton, with its five dormer windows 
and Palladian portico. This important coach stop, very familiar to the Austens, was 
on the Southampton to London road and was where Jane sent her extra luggage 
when she visited Henry in London. It was also home to the Annual Meetings of 
the Alton Book Society to which she subscribed, and to the Alton Post Office. 
The stop at Bentley, where an adult and two children joined the coach, would 
have been brief, as it is so close to Alton and Farnham. The change of horses at 
Farnham would most likely have been at the Bush, an inn with a coaching arch and 
courtyard. A highlight of the journey would have been the wonderful view of the 
countryside from the narrow ridge of hills known as Hog’s Back between Farnham 
and Guildford: T never saw the Country from the Hogsback so advantageously,’ 
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she had written on a previous occasion. 24 A further stop would have been at the 
Angel Inn in High Street, Guildford, a town Jane often mentioned in her letters. 
25 This inn, which still stands today, has records dating from the 16th century and 
claims on its website that Jane Austen stayed there (though there is no proof). Two 
more coaching stops on the journey would very possibly have been at the Bear in 
Esher, and in Kingston-upon-Thames, where the West Country coaches cross the 
river. It appears she was met by Henry in Sloane Street, but had she continued to 
the London terminus for the Portsmouth coaches, she would have alighted at the 
Angel Inn in St Clements, Strand. Each of the main coach routes to London had 
its own terminus and coaching inn but with the exception of part of the George 
near London Bridge, these were all demolished to make way for the coming of the 
railway in the 1840s. 

The scenery from Guildford to Esher the previous year had inspired Jane to 
write: 

‘... the views were beautiful. I cannot say what we did not see, but I should 
think there could not be a Wood or a Meadow or a Palace or a remarkable spot 
in England that was not spread out before us, on one side or the other.’ 26 
Kingston-upon-Thames was not only an important coach stop, but was also famous 
for its produce markets, particularly apples and cattle. In Emma Robert Martin 
‘was so busy the last time he was at Kingston that he quite forgot [to purchase 
Romance of the Forest]’ 21 and Mr Knightley uses his trip to Kingston as an excuse 
to avoid meeting Frank Churchill around the newly-arrived pianoforte in Miss 
Bates’s sitting room. 28 

Very few inns are identified in the novels: The Crown in Emma is probably 
fictitious like the rest of Highbury, but other inns did indeed exist. In Sense and 
Sensibility Robert Ferrars chooses the fashionable New London Inn in Exeter to 
stay after his marriage to Lucy Steele; completed in 1793-94, this well-known 
inn had close associations with several writers, including Charles Dickens, 
but no longer stands today. In Pride and Prejudice Lady Catherine de Bourgh 
recommends the Bell in Bromley to Elizabeth and Maria Lucas: ‘Where shall you 
change horses? - Oh! Bromley of course. - If you mention my name at the Bell, 
you shall be attended to.’ 29 This inn sadly has been demolished but it must have 
been quite grand in its day. On their journey home to Longbourn, Elizabeth and 
Maria stay several days with the Gardiners in Gracechurch Street and then the 
three girls proceed to Hertfordshire; along the way they stop at the George, where 
they are met by Lydia and Kitty and on their return, Lydia gives Mary her version 
of what happened: 

Oh! Mary ... I wish you had gone with us, for we had such fun.. .when we 
got to the George, I do think we behaved very handsomely, for we treated 
the other three with the nicest cold luncheon in the world. 10 
She forgets to mention that ‘the other three’ were obliged to pay the bill! If 
Longbourn was inspired by the little Hertfordshire village of Redbourn, as has been 
suggested, 11 then the George was probably one of many inns in the coaching town 
of Barnet, on the Great North Road. Mansfield Park mentions the Crown Inn, in 
High Street, Portsmouth, where Henry Crawford stays during his unsuccessful visit 
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to Portsmouth to procure Fanny Price’s hand; this well-known inn was destroyed 
during World War II along with much of Portsmouth. 

More significant to plot development, however, is the White Hart in Bath, 
mentioned in the final chapters of Persuasion. Mrs Musgrove, Henrietta, Charles 
and Mary, and Captain Harville are all staying at this strategically located inn, 
situated in Stall Street, between Westgate and Bath Streets, whose windows 
overlook the colonnade by the entrance to the Pump Room. From her position at 
the window, Mary Musgrove suddenly exclaims: 

Anne,... there is Mrs. Clay, I am sure, standing under the colonnade, and a 
gentleman with her. I saw them turn the corner from Bath-street just now. 
They seem deep in talk. Who is it? - ... Good heavens! I recollect. - It is 
Mr. Elliot himself. 12 

The White Hart was replaced by the Grand Pump Room Hotel, which in turn was 
demolished and replaced by a 1960s-style building with ground floor shops, and 
offices and flats above. 

lane Austen does not name the inn in Petty-France, Gloucestershire, where 
Catherine Morland has a tedious two-hour wait on the way to Northanger Abbey, 
but it can only have been the Old Posting House, now called Bodkin House. 33 
When we came across this inn quite by accident last October, proudly proclaiming 
its Jane Austen connection, we screeched to a halt, but upon entering, found the 
place deserted except for the solitary landlord talking on his mobile, too busy at 
first to acknowledge our presence; when we left, after having had some meagre 
refreshments, he was busy at his computer. Little has changed in Petty-France! 

It is not unusual for innkeepers today to make tenuous or unsubstantiated 
claims that classic novels or sections of classic works were written during the 
time a famous writer was a guest. The same Bodkin House claims on its website 
that Jane Austen is ‘reputed to have signed one of the first floor windows with her 
diamond ring - a fashionable habit at that time.’ 34 Another possible example is the 
Rutland Arms in Bakewell, Derbyshire which, without any real evidence, asserts 
on its website that Jane Austen revised Pride and Prejudice here during a visit 
to Derbyshire in 1811. 35 So little is known about where she stayed on the many 
journeys she undertook it is surprising there aren’t more inns claiming her as a very 
special visitor. 

Although the coming of the railways in the 1840s spelt the end of the stage 
coach era and those inns which stood in the way of progress were soon demolished, 
many of the old coaching inns still stand today, and with England’s strong heritage 
tradition will hopefully be preserved, despite the inescapable reality that economy 
inevitably rules over tradition. If you look beyond the car-parks and concrete 
pavements, beyond the advertising signs and bric-a-brac, beyond the guttering and 
drainpipes, you will find many such old inns, with their coaching arches, porticos, 
bay windows and ancient wooden beams, proudly displaying their signs as they 
have done for the past several hundred years. 

Acknowledgement : Many thanks to Terry Townsend from Dorset for answering 
my many questions during the preparation of this paper. 
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30 Ibid. ch. 39. 

31 Kenneth Smith, ‘The probable location of “Longbourn” in Jane Austen’s 
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Harriet Lister and Anne Grey 

David Gilson 

In my article ‘Jane Austen, the aristocracy and T. H. Lister’ published in the Jane 
Austen Society’s Report for 2002, pp.56-65,1 mention on p.63, the publication in 
1834 of an anonymous novel entitled Anne Grey, issued in London by Saunders 
& Otley, described on the titlepage as ‘Edited by the Author of “Granby”’, i.e. 
T. H. Lister. Because of this editorial (headed ‘Advertisement by the Editor’), the 
novel has been attributed to Lister himself, even though the editor’s advertisement 
states firmly that the novel ‘is a first publication, and that it is the work of a female 
hand’ (while Lister’s own three novels were first published betweeen 1826 and 
1832). Lister goes on to say that ‘the feminine tone and character of the work may 
produce in the reader that same conviction which we should entertain after the 
perusal of many of the writings of Mrs. Inchbald, and Mrs. Opie, and all the novels 
of Miss Austen - namely, that they could not have been written by a man’. 

The acquisition of a text of Anne Grey and the obtaining of further details of its 
writer may perhaps excuse some further comment on both. 

From the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography and other sources we 
know that the writer was Thomas Henry Lister’s half-sister the Hon. Harriet 
Lister, who was born on 18 June 1809 and died on 16 June 1884. Possibly on the 
recommendation of her brother-in-law Lord John Russell, Harriet became a Maid 
of Honour to Queen Victoria, whom she served between 1837 and 1842, being, 
according to the DNB, ‘the only one to hold the post who was not the daughter 
or the grand-daughter of a peer’. On 9 July 1844 Harriet married her cousin Dr 
Edward Hartopp Grove DD, 1810-1886, who in 1840 changed his surname to 
Cradock. on inheriting property from a maternal uncle. Sir Edmund Hartopp 
Cradock. and was Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford, from 1853 to 1886, as 
well as being a Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 
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Harriet Cradock’s first novel Anne Grey was a success, and led to the publication 
of three further novels by this lady, which I have not seen: Hulse House, 1860, John 
Smith, 1878, and Rose, 1881, as well as other works: The Calendar of Nature, or 
The Seasons of England, 1849, edited by the writer’s kinsman Lord John Russell, 
and the letterpress for Views of Elfland, 1878, with plates designed and executed 
by William Weird, a phrenologist. 

Of Anne Grey the Oxford DNB says that it was not a ‘fashionable’ one 
(i.e. not a ‘silver-fork novel,’ such as T. H. Lister’s own works) ‘but a lively 
and unexaggerated tale of personal relationships in upper-middle-class English 
society’. 1 have not seen the original edition of 1834, published in three volumes, 
but I have an edition in one volume, 59 chapters, 343 pages, published in Paris 
by Baudry’s European Library in 1835. The volume is bound with an 1838 Paris 
printing of a novel simply called Love, by Lady Charlotte Bury (definitely a silver- 
fork novelist); this novel, first published in 1837, has here a half-title reading 
“Collection of Ancient and Modern British Authors’’, Vol. 219. Since this too was 
published in Paris by Baudry, my copy of Anne Grey must have been issued in the 
same series. Apart from the reference in the editorial Advertisement, Jane Austen’s 
name does not appear in Anne Grey except on p.33 where editorial advice to the 
novelist appears in the text: ‘Do not pretend to talk for your first-rate characters, 
unless you know you are a first-rate character yourself. I can assure you it is not 
safe, unless you happen to be a Miss Austen, or a Miss Edgeworth, or a Mr. or a 
Miss any other first-rate novelist’. 

I would dispute the Oxford DNB’s description of Anne Grey, since the large 
number of aristocratic characters. Lords and Ladies, does give it a certain feeling 
of the silver-fork novel. Furthermore, the beginning of the novel is reminiscent of 
Pride and Prejudice, since it concentrates on one family, Mr and Mrs Grey and 
their four children: two daughters. Anne and Sophy, and two sons, William and 
Henry. Mr Grey, like Mr Bennet, likes to be closeted, reading, in his library, while 
Mrs Grey concentrates on getting her daughters married, largely by way of house 
parties and social gatherings. But Mr Grey, unlike Mr Bennet, is happy to join in 
social gatherings and does not spend so much time as Mr Bennet in reading . Of 
the daughters, Sophy, the elder, ends by marrying Lord Stoketon. while Anne, the 
younger, ends by marrying the wealthy but untitled Edward Temple. So far, this 
could be a Jane Austen novel; but from Chapters 7 and 8 onwards, the plot contains 
elements wholly unlike Jane Austen’s plots. Mr Grey had a sister, Charlotte Grey, 
who insists on marrying a certain Reginald Daventry; she has one daughter, also 
named Charlotte. Mrs Daventry dies as a result of her husband’s maltreatment. We 
are told that Mr Daventry, for some reason unspecified, hates and detests Mr Grey. 
When Mr Daventry in his turn dies, Mr Grey takes the daughter, now an orphan, 
Charlotte Daventry, into his home, not knowing that on his death-bed Reginald 
Daventry made his daughter swear to perpetuate his hatred of Mr Grey and the 
whole family. Through the rest of the novel any lies, slander and untruths all come 
from Charlotte Daventry; but at the end she makes an attempt to commit suicide, 
and finally dies repentant. All this is completely alien to Jane Austen! 
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ANNE GREY. 


A NOVEL. 


EINTRD 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GRANBY.” 



PARIS, 
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Through the eyes of another writer: 

Anne Thackeray Ritchie on Jane Austen 

Hilary Newman 

Anne Thackeray Ritchie (1837-1919) was the daughter of William Makepeace 
Thackeray (1811-1863). Besides writing fiction, she wrote in many other forms, 
including biographical and critical essays on earlier authoresses. In 1883 she 
published a series of articles, originally published singly in the Cornhill Magazine, 
as a Book of Sibyls.' The four writers were Anna Laetitia Barbauld (1743-1825), 
Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849), Amelia Opie (1769-1853) and last, but most 
important to us, Jane Austen (1775-1817). While the first three authoresses 
have now more or less fallen into obscurity, it is apparent from Sibyls that even 
in the latter half of the 19th century Ritchie had the discernment to perceive the 
superiority of Jane Austen’s work over her contemporaries. Initially Ritchie’s 
general approaches to her first three subjects will be looked at, so that by contrast 
we can see how Jane Austen’s novels elicited different techniques from Ritchie in 
writing about Barbauld, Edgeworth and Opie. 

Despite its position in Sybils, the article on Jane Austen actually appeared 
over a decade before the others in the Cornhill Magazine, in 1871. However. 
Jane Austen effectively begins and ends Sibyls as she dominates the ‘Preface’ 
as well as the subject of the final essay. In this ‘Preface’ Ritchie describes how 
recently a group of friends were lunching together in the suburbs, when one of 
them mentioned Maple Grove and Selina and asked which county Maple Grove 
could be found in. Only one of the diners (who was a Frenchman) was unable to 
recognise the allusion to Jane Austen’s Emma - though Ritchie does not consider 
it necessary to give the book’s title. The diners were impressed by the fact that 
‘nearly a hundred years after her death (sic) five out of six people sitting round a 
table’ are able to identify immediately an obscure character in a Jane Austen novel. 
Ritchie concludes her ‘Preface’ by asserting that it was impossible to omit Jane 
Austen’s ‘dear household name’ from a book about early 19th-century writers. 

In a 1912 essay, called A Discourse on Modern Sibyls, Ritchie recalled writing 
‘a little volume called A Book of Sibyls. She described it in the following way: 

it related to certain women leading notable lives in mob-caps and hobble- 
skirts. Jane Austen, then as now, was supreme among them, although some 
sapient critics of her own time considered her ‘commonplace’ and not to 
compare to the Edgeworths, Barbaulds and Opies of the day. 2 

How Sibyls acquired its title has differing accounts. In From the Porch Ritchie 
claimed she had borrowed ‘a title from a well-known Elizabethan collection of 
histories’ (p.5). By contrast in her biography of Ritchie, Winifred Gerin suggests 
that the choice was come by in a characteristically eccentric and undisciplined 
way: 

She was on holiday at Lynton with the children in the summer of 1883 
when she wrote to George Smith |her publisher] on 1 September: ‘Since 
I saw you, as I was crossing Lynton moor in a storm, with the children 
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tucked up on my knees, and the wind whirling, I thought of Macbeth’s 
Three Witches, and then it suddenly occurred to me, that my new book 
ought to be called 


A BOOK OF SIBYLS 
By 

Mrs Richmond Ritchie 

It would also give a certain point to my volume, for the Sibyls were certainly 
authoresses. 3 

Every reader can choose for him or herself! 

In the first three essays, on Barbauld, Edgeworth and Opie, Ritchie adopts a 
personal and anecdotal style of writing. She recalls in her essays on both Barbauld 
and Edgeworth that as a child she first learnt to read by conning the books of these 
authoresses. 

Like a conventional biographer Ritchie also sketches in the background and 
parentage of her first three authoresses, in addition to the major events in their 
lives. These items form the skeleton of these three essays. There is not a great deal 
of discussion of the first three authors’ writing. Of Mrs Barbauld, Ritchie writes 
‘Her literary works are, after all, not very voluminous’ and that ‘Mrs Barbauld’s 
turn was on the whole more for domestic life than for literary life’ ( Sibyls , 23 and 
24). Neither is there much discussion of Maria Edgeworth as an authoress. Indeed, 
Ritchie seems equally - or more - interested in Maria’s father Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, who amongst other achievements fathered some twenty children on 
four wives! In her third essay, on Amelia Opie, Ritchie again concentrates on 
the life and marriage of her subject rather than on her literary productions. With 
the exception of Maria Edgeworth and Jane Austen, Ritchie’s opinion is that ‘the 
women writers of the early part of this century were ... rather literary women than 
actual creators of literature. It is still a mystery how they attained to their great 
successes.’ (Sybils, 151) 

At the end of her first essay Ritchie passes some general comments about 
authoresses of the late 18th and early 19th centuries. She uses a musical simile, 
which will resurface in a wholly positive way in her essay on Jane Austen. Ritchie 
claims that people acknowledge the progress made amongst female writers since 
Mrs Barbauld’s time and continues: 

It is (to use a friend’s simile) like playing upon the piano - everybody now 
learns to play upon the piano, and it is certain that the modest performance 
of the ladies of Mrs Barbauld’s time would scarcely meet with the attention 
now, which they then received. ( Sybils , 50) 

At the beginning of the second essay, on Maria Edgeworth. Ritchie again 
passes some somewhat disparaging remarks about women writers of the recent 
past, arguing that: 

Few authoresses in these days can have enjoyed the ovations and attentions 
which seem to have been considered the due of many of the ladies 
distinguished at the end of the last century and the beginning of this one. 
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To read the accounts of the receptions and compliments which fell to their 
lot may well fill later and lesser luminaries with envy. Crowds opened 
to admit them, banquets spread themselves out before them, lights were 
lighted up and flowers were scattered at their feet. Dukes, editors, prime 
ministers, waited their convenience on their staircases; whole theatres rose 
up en masse to greet the gifted creatures of this and that immortal tragedy. 
The authoresses themselves, to do them justice, seem to have been very 
little dazzled by all this excitement. (Sybils, 51) 

This introductory paragraph suggests to the reader that perhaps their contemporaries 
overrated Maria Edgeworth and Anna Laetitia Barbauld. Likewise, in her third 
essay, on Amelia Opie, Ritchie is rather damning of her literary productions and 
makes no great claims for it, writing that 

It would be impossible to attempt a serious critique of Mrs Opie’s stories. 
They are artless, graceful, written with an innocent good faith which 
disarms criticism. (Sibyls, 184) 

Mrs Opie’s success as a writer during her own lifetime Ritchie attributes largely to 
Amelia Opie’s ‘personal charm’ ( Sibyls , 184). 

These three authoresses are treated very differently from Ritchie’s fourth and 
final authoress, Jane Austen. In fact, throughout the articles on the less talented 
three, Jane Austen has kept making appearances, as if Ritchie wanted to prepare the 
ground for her final essay and was unable to suppress her sense of Jane Austen’s 
superiority as a creative writer. A few examples of this will be given here. In her 
first essay Ritchie draws an interesting comparison between Mrs Barbauld and 
her epistolary friend Betsy Belsham, with two characters in Pride and Prejudice', 
Ritchie imagines Elizabeth Bennet writing to her friend Charlotte Lucas in a 
similar vein. (Sibyls, 13) To Ritchie, these literary creations are so successful that 
they count as ‘real’ people. 

In her second essay, Jane Austen crops up as Ritchie expresses Maria 
Edgeworth’s admiration for her contemporary authoresses, but reminds her 
readers that ‘Jane Austen’s books were not yet published’ (Sybils, 101). Later in 
the same essay Ritchie describes how a young man harried Maria Edgeworth to 
write a novel on a subject who closely resembled himself; at this recital Ritchie 
is naturally reminded of how Jane Austen had been pressed to write ‘an historical 
novel illustrative of the august house of Coburg’ (Sybils, 121). Ritchie proceeds 
to draw a direct parallel between her ostensible subject, Maria Edgeworth, and 
Jane Austen; this leads on to Ritchie observing how Jane Austen, only eight years 
younger than Maria Edgeworth, was ‘also at work, also writing books that were 
destined to influence many a generation, but which were meanwhile waiting 
unknown, unnoticed.’ (Sybils, 122) Ritchie is drawn on to a recital of the ‘story’ of 
Northanger Abbey lying abandoned on the publisher’s shelf, unopened for years. 
Ritchie then expresses her admiration for the characters in Northanger Abbey, 
naming Henry Tilney, Catherine Morland and John Thorpe. She tells us how a 
friend reminded her of ‘Miss Austen’s own indignant outburst’ about the merits 
of the literary form of the novel in Northanger Abbey. Ritchie also compares the 
more or less simultaneous publications of Pride and Prejudice and Northanger 
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Abbey with Edgeworth’s Patronage and Tales of Fashionable Life. For Ritchie, 
Jane Austen and Maria Edgeworth illustrate the differences between the natural 
characteristics of the Irish and English. ( Sibyls , 123) 

In her third essay, on Amelia Opie, Ritchie reflects on old pictures of her writing 
predecessors and comments on the ‘modest coiffes such as dear Jane Austen loved 
and wore even in her youth’ ( Sybils , 150). 

Thus although the fourth essay in Sibyls on Jane Austen is the last and the 
shortest one, the whole of the rest of the book appears to be anticipating and 
preparing for it, for this is appar ently one of the purposes of the scattered references 
to Jane Austen throughout Sibyls. Neither does the final essay follow the formula 
of the other three; Ritchie is obviously more interested in discussing Jane Austen’s 
novels than in dwelling on her life in a lengthy and detailed way. Appropriately 
enough and indicative of a different attitude towards this authoress, Ritchie 
opens her article with a fairly long quotation from Pride and Prejudice. It is the 
conversation about the student of character, mainly between Darcy and Elizabeth 
Bennet, although Bingley introduces the topic and Mrs Bennet’s silliness ends the 
discussion. Ritchie goes on to bestow praise without stint or reservation on Jane 
Austen’s novels and their characters: 

the ladies and gentlemen in Pride and Prejudice and its companion novels 
seem like living people out of our acquaintance transported bodily into a 
bygone age, represented in the half-dozen books that contain Jane Austen’s 
work. Dear books! bright, sparkling with wit and animation, in which 
the homely heroines charm, the dull hours fly, and the very bores are 
enchanting. ( Sibyls , 198) 

Ritchie quotes Macaulay’s opinion of Jane Austen as ‘the woman of whom 
England is justly proud’ (Sybils, 199) and whom he places near Shakespeare 
himself; Ritchie also quotes Macaulay’s appraisal of Jane Austen’s characters as 
being ‘all perfectly discriminated.’ ( Sibyls , 200) For her own part, she declares 
that Jane Austen’s story-telling gift has never been surpassed’ ( Sybils , 200-201); 
furthermore her characters are so ‘natural’ and ‘lifelike’ that ‘reading to criticise is 
impossible to some of us’ ( Sybils, 201). How different this is from being unable 
to criticise seriously Amelia Opie’s novels! 

Ritchie speaks of Jane Austen’s characters as if she knew them personally and 
recalls several scenes from the novels, revealing a deep familiarity with them. 
While she made no claim for the craftsmanship of the three previous authoresses, 
for Jane Austen she does. She quotes a letter from Jane Austen to her niece ‘which 
shows that all this successful organization was not brought about by chance alone, 
but came from careful workmanship’ ( Sibyls , 202). While Ritchie attributes Jane 
Austen’s knowledge of ‘ships and seafaring things’ to her brothers, her ‘delightful 
droll science of men and women and their ways’ she credits to Jane Austen’s ‘own 
observation’ ( Sibyls , 205). Repeatedly in this essay Ritchie cannot resist referring 
to the characters and dialogues of the six Jane Austen novels. After alluding to 
Sir Walter Elliot’s comments on Admiral Croft’s appearance and Fanny Price’s 
reception by her parents and siblings after her long absence at Mansfield Park, 
Ritchie exclaims: ‘How admirably it is all told! how we hear them all talk!’ ( Sibyls, 
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205) A page later she refers to these characters as ‘friends of pen-and-ink’. 

While Barbauld, Edgeworth and Opie were all successful in their own 
time, Ritchie makes a claim for the timelessness of Jane Austen’s novels: ‘The 
greatest minds, the most original, have the least stamp of the age, the most of 
that dominant natural reality which belongs to all great minds.’ (Sybils, 208) In 
fact, it would appear that in Ritchie’s opinion not only did Jane Austen outstrip 
her own contemporaries but also Ritchie’s own. While admitting that George 
Eliot’s characters are ‘more intimate with us and on less ceremonious terms’ 
than in the earlier authoresses’ works, yet Jane Austen’s heroines ‘never gave up 
a certain, gentle self-respect and humour and hardness of heart’ (Sibyls, 209). 
However, Ritchie is quick to defend Jane Austen against the suggestion that she 
was ‘incapable of understanding a deeper feeling’ (Sybils, 200): in evidence she 
quotes Anne Elliot’s conversation with Captain Harville concerning the enduring 
nature of a woman’s love for a man; Anne Elliot is to Ritchie the most lovable of 
Jane Austen’s heroines, and ‘it is impossible not to love her most of all’ (Sybils, 
211 ). 

Whereas Ritchie had used a musical image, that of the piano, to express the 
limitations of the earlier authoresses, in her essay on Jane Austen this musical 
image, with some alteration, resurfaces in a positive way to describe how when 
one turns to the novels after the disappointments and discords of life, one may 
find ‘voices with some of the notes that are wanting to our own part - voices 
tuned to the same key as our own, or to an accordant one; making harmony for 
us as they pass us by.’ Ritchie claims that in life this may be the ‘happiest of all 
experiences, and to few of us there exists any more complete ideal.’ (Sybils, 213) 
Near the conclusion of her essay on Jane Austen, the image of music merges 
beautifully with that of a singing bird: the novelist herself is imaged as a bird 
building her nest from which ‘she sang the song, bright and brilliant with quaint 
thrills and unexpected cadences, that reaches us even here through near a century’ 
(Sybils, 221). 

Ritchie also argues for the good effects reading Jane Austen’s novels can have 
on readers. She says that when we come to love a character who is ‘sweet and 
noble’ we are both happier and better morally. (Sibyls, 213) 

Having skimmed her way through Jane Austen’s biography, to the benefit 
of the discussion of her novels, Ritchie finally arrives at the novelist’s death. 
She does not take the view that Jane Austen died tragically young, despite the 
brevity of her life, for ‘she lived years enough to fulfil her mission. She lived 
long enough to write six books that were masterpieces in their way - to make a 
world the happier for her industry.’ (Sybils, 227) It is odd that the final sentence 
of this enthusiastic essay is curiously convoluted; Ritchie refers to her interment 
in Winchester Cathedral ‘where she lies not unremembered’ (Sybils, 229). Why 
this double negative? 

Perhaps this was an act of modesty on Ritchie’s part, for she herself had 
identified with Jane Austen as a writer and must have been aware that some of 
her contemporaries had made the same comparison. The former point is borne 
out by Ritchie’s letters and journals, in which she comically quotes part of a 
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letter from Jane Austen to her sister Cassandra, in which she evidently identifies 
with the earlier writer. More seriously Ritchie wants to learn to control her own 
temperament by learning from Jane Austen who 

never grizzled over her state, nor allowed her conscious superiority or 
intellig [sic] to claim distinction in her home. Tho’ an artist, she had no 
artistic temperament. 

An oblique reproach upon me. 4 

Among those who compared Ritchie to Jane Austen was her own brother-in-law 
and writer, Leslie Stephen, who, by his second marriage, was the father of the 
future novelist Virginia Woolf. He wrote that although Ritchie 

showed more perception and humour, more delicate and tender and beautiful 
emotion, than would have made the fortune of a dozen novelists, had she 
had her faculties more in hand, had she, for example, as I often thought, had 
any share of Miss Austen’s gift for clearness, proportion and neatness, her 
books would have been much better and incomparably more successful , 5 
In conclusion, Anne Thackeray Ritchie appeared to appreciate greatly the 
novels of Jane Austen and to give her the highest position as a novelist among both 
her contemporaries and Ritchie’s own. Jane Austen dominates The Book of Sibyls, 
which works towards the final appreciative essay by constant references to the 
novelist throughout the book. Ritchie probably realised Jane Austen’s superiority 
as a writer of fiction to her; perhaps for this reason, and because she was aware 
that some of her contemporaries compared the two novelists, she ended her essay 
on her on a muted note. 

Notes 

1 A Book of Sibyls by Miss Thackeray (Smith, Elder, & Co, London, 1883). All 
future references will be in the text and abridged to Sybils. Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie will in this essay be referred to by her married name - Ritchie - only. 

2 In Ritchie’s From the Porch (Fredonia Books, Amsterdam, 2005 [1913]), pp. 
5-6. 

3 Winifred Gerin. Anne Thackeray Ritchie: A Biography (Oxford University 
Press, 1981), p. 200 

4 Lillian F. Shankman. Anne Thackeray Ritchie Journals and Letters ed. Abigail 
Burnham Bloom and John Maynard, Ohio State University Press, Columbus 
1994, pp. 177-78. 

5 Sir Leslie Stephen’s Mausoleum Book, introduction by Alan Bell (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1977), p. 14. 
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Mansfield Park - the opera? 

Maureen Stiller 

In Humphrey Carpenter’s (1996) biography of Benjamin Britten (1913-1976) 
there is a very brief mention that the composer had been contemplating writing 
an opera based on Mansfield Park, and research with the archives and help from 
the staff in the Britten Pears Library (BPL) in Aldeburgh, Suffolk and the Ronald 
Duncan Archive at Exeter University elicited the following history, which seems 
to start in the summer of 1946. 



Benjamin Britten 


Britten was rehearsing his second opera. The Rape ofLucretia, at Glyndebourne, 
with Kathleen Ferrier singing the role of Lucretia, and Ronald Duncan as the 
librettist. During those rehearsals, John Christie, the founder of the Glyndebourne 
Festival Opera, invited Britten and Duncan to collaborate in writing another new 
opera to be presented during the following season (1947). Britten agreed, and 
said he wanted to write a comedy (he had, apparently, also mentioned to Michael 
Tippett that he wanted to write a comic opera and Tippett, with some prescience, 
had advised him not to use Duncan again. But equally, Duncan claims that 
T. S. Eliot told him not to waste his time collaborating with Britten again!). As it 
was, the programme for the first performance of Lucretia on Friday 12 July 1946 
announced ‘a new Contemporary Opera’, without naming it, for the following year. 
And, already, during performances of Lucretia, Britten had decided he wanted to 
write another work for Kathleen Ferrier, because he had been so impressed by her 
voice and ‘the true innocence and purity of her character’ as Lucretia. 

But the new piece was to be a chamber opera, because this would be a less 
expensive operation to mount and to go on tour, so that Britten could persuade 
John Christie to undertake the necessary financial guarantees. As it was, Christie 
was already standing guarantor for the tour of Lucretia, four weeks after the 
Glyndebourne production; but the tour turned out to be a financial disaster, playing 
to half empty theatres, possibly as a result of sustained and scathing comments by 
the music critics of The Times, Sunday Times, Observer and Manchester Guardian, 
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particularly about the libretto. As a consequence, John Christie said that he could 
only finance the new opera at Glyndebourne and not on tour. 

According to Duncan’s manuscripts, it was Joan Cross, the soprano and (in 
1945) Director of Sadler’s Wells, who suggested Mansfield Park as the subject 
of the new opera - although it is debatable if the novel could be classified as a 
comedy. Joan Cross was of first importance to Britten, as an artist, colleague, 
friend and collaborator, and she had already created the role of Ellen Orford in 
his first opera, Peter Grimes. Duncan says that he and Britten admired Jane 
Austen almost more than any other novelist, and that Joan Cross went to Brighton 
especially to purchase a copy of the novel for him to re-read; she inscribed it ‘with 
hopes for the work to come’. Britten seemed also excited by the suitability of the 
story, not only for Kathleen Ferrier, but also for Joan Cross and Peter Pears, and 
was ‘anxious to get Jane Austen’s elegant urbanity on to the operatic stage’. There 
would even be a part for Mrs Christie’s pug! 

Duncan says that he immediately dropped writing his second verse play and, 
during the tour of Lucretia in Edinburgh, started work on the libretto of Mansfield 
Park. He and Britten first worked out a dramatic synopsis - aria, duet, recitative, 
etc - and then he got down to writing the libretto. However, two months later, when 
he had already completed Act 1, he learned, quite accidentally from Marion Stein, 
that Britten was working on another opera instead. Duncan was dumbfounded 
because he says that Britten had not mentioned a word of the change to him, 
even though they were in close touch over the period; and even when Duncan 
confronted him, all that Britten did was to look sheepish and admit the situation 
without, however, giving any explanation. Some of Britten’s other friends still 
believed he was working on Mansfield Park because Elizabeth Mayer wrote to 
Britten in November 1946 suggesting that John Betjeman should be the librettist, 
since ‘the form and contents (of his poems) had just the light touch that Mansfield 
Park would need’. 

It transpired that the libretto for the alternative opera was being written by 
Eric Crozier. Crazier had been the producer for Lucretia at Glyndebourne, and 
he was also working with Britten to set up the English Opera Group; indeed, he 
claimed that it was he who suggested to Britten that he should write a comic opera 
for this Group to perform in 1947. Crozier was a Francophile and a lover of Guy 
de Maupassant’s literature. He had a 1940 Penguin edition of Maupassant’s short 
stories entitled Boule de Suif in which he had made pencil markings against three of 
them, including ‘Le Rosier de Madame Husson’ (‘Madame Husson’s Rose King’). 
In the book he noted that he gave the copy of this short story to Britten in October 
1946. He claims he was surprised that Britten asked him instead of Duncan to 
write the libretto, but this seems a little odd because, on 20 October, he was writing 
to his wife, Nancy Evans, that it was ‘already knocked into shape’. It was this 
story then that was transposed from Normandy to Suffolk and turned into Albert 
Herring, and it was this that was performed at Glyndebourne in 1947 instead, with 
Joan Cross singing Lady Billows and Peter Pears singing Albert Herring, though 
no role for Kathleen Ferrier - she appears to have been making several recordings 
in that year. By this time, Britten’s relationship with John Christie, which had 
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never been more than courteous, had, for various reasons, deteriorated markedly: 
unsurprising in one respect really, given the aftermath of Lucretia\ but on the other 
hand there seems to have been a dislike of what was seen as Christie’s ‘eccentric 
and lord-of-the-manor, attitude’. As a consequence, on the opening night of Albert 
Herring on 20 June 1947, Christie allegedly greeted the audience with the words 
‘This isn’t our kind of thing you know!’ Naturally, Ronald Duncan, who was of 
course ‘frightfully disappointed’ at being replaced by Crozier, was not enamoured 
of the libretto, claiming that Crozier had ‘translated Maupassant’s sophistication 
into church-bazaar parochialism’. 

The animosity between Britten and Christie continued until Christie’s death in 
1962 and it was only then that Moran Capiat, at that time Glyndebourne General 
Manager, invited Britten to compose an opera for the 1967 season, suggesting ‘a 
modern equivalent of Figaro or Jane Austen ’. In the same letter, he indicated his 
intention of reviving one of Britten’s operas at Glyndebourne, but this remained 
unfulfilled until 1981 - five years after Britten’s death - when a new production of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream was staged. 

So how would Mansfield Park have been adapted? Peter Pears owned a 1926 
Macmillan hardback edition of the novel with an introduction by Austin Dobson 
and containing 40 Hugh Thomson drawings; it has Pears’s signature on the flyleaf 
and slipped within the book are two pages of A5 paper on which he has noted a few 
characteristics of. or words spoken by, the characters in the novel. On the inside 
back cover of the book Britten has written a draft cast list, with Kathleen Ferrier 
as Fanny Price, Joan Cross (appropriately named!) as Mrs Norris, Peter Pears as 
Edmund Bertram, Owen Brannigan as Sir Thomas, Mabel Ritchie as Lady Bertram, 
Nancy Evans as Mary Crawford and Anna Poliak as Maria Bertram. Henry 
Crawford, Mr Rushworth, Dr and Mrs Grant are un-cast, while the characters of 
Julia and Tom Bertram are not included. The BPL also holds an A4 page giving 
Pears’s outline synopsis for the opera, together with Duncan’s libretto for Act 1. It 
is a little difficult to read Pears’s pencil notes but his suggested prologue is almost 
the same as Act I scene 1 of the libretto (see below) except that the glee scene was 
to have been relegated to Act 3 scene 1, when Mary would be teasing Edmund 
about his forthcoming ordination. 

The libretto has the curtain going up on Act 1 scene 1 with Lady Bertram 
sitting with Fanny while Mr Rushworth and Maria are playing (and quarrelling 
over) a game of cards. The conversation suggests that Sir Thomas is already in 
Antigua; that Lady Bertram has made arrangements for Maria’s wedding in the 
expectation of his return; and that Maria will give Fanny one of her old dresses 
to wear. She then mentions to Fanny her proposed move to Mrs Norris’s, at 
which point Mrs Norris bustles in to announce excitedly that the Crawfords have 
arrived at the Grants’. In response to Lady Bertram’s enquiry, Mrs Norris rejects 
the idea of Fanny living with her. Edmund then enters, and hears that Fanny is 
unwell through picking roses in the hot sun. Henry and Mary Crawford then enter, 
accompanied by Dr and Mrs Grant, who present the former to Lady Bertram. 
Among the ensuing chit-chat. Lady Bertram discusses landscaping improvements 
with Mr Rushworth. with Mrs Norris chipping in. and Dr Grant giving short shrift 
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to Mrs Norris’s Moor Park apricot tree. Edmund asks Mary if her uncle is Admiral 
Crawford, and if she knows William Price’s captain (Mary denies knowing the 
‘lower orders’!). Edmund then discusses music with Mary Crawford, during 
which Henry suggests the glee. Henry and Mary go to the piano and sing, with 
Mrs Norris, Mrs Rushworth, Dr and Mrs Grant joining in (!), while Edmund goes 
to Fanny at the window to do some star-gazing. The curtain falls on Edmund 
moving away from the window to join in the glee. 

There is no further libretto and the rest of Pears’s notes, which carry page 
numbers from his edition of the novel, suggest that Act 1 scene 2 would take 
place in the chapel at Sotherton and the wilderness. Act 2 scene 1 would be a duet 
between Henry and Mary with Henry declaring his love for Fanny, Act 2 scene 2 
would be the discussion of the play. Act 3 scene 2 the play rehearsal between Mary 
and Fanny in the East Room, with Mary putting Henry’s proposals to Fanny; Act 4 
scene 2 would be Edmund’s farewell to Mary. There doesn’t seem to be an Act 4 
scene l,but there is a cryptic note saying ‘Big letter scene for Fanny’; since Pears’s 
page number refers to the letter Fanny receives from Lady Bertram at Portsmouth. 
This would suggest that this is the missing scene, though whether or not this scene 
would go on to include the subsequent letters from Edmund is unclear - without 
them, it is difficult to see how this would run into Act 4 scene 2. 

It is unclear from Duncan’s various manuscripts if Britten himself had 
decided on the title of Letters to William for the opera, or if they had settled on 
it together, and there seems to be no reference to that title at all by any of the 
other participants. Duncan says that Britten’s enthusiasm to write the opera was 
mainly because ‘he saw musical possibilities in the letter-writing scenes’ (note the 
plural compared to Pears’s notes above) and goes on to speculate that this might 
have been something to do with Tchaikovsky’s letter scene in Eugene Onegin. At 
this distance, however, the comparison seems unlikely, since Britten subsequently 
wrote a letter scene in The Turn of the Screw without changing the title of Henry 
James’s novel. Moreover, given the proposed structure of the opera, there is no 
narrator to say that any of the previous scenes represent Fanny’s recital to William, 
and there is no libretto to show that was the purpose of ‘Big letter scene for Fanny’, 
so how this might have played out in comparison to Tatyana’s impassioned letter 
to Onegin (or indeed Onegin’s later ones to Tatyana) can only be speculated on. 
Sadly, we will never know; and, sadly, we will never know how Mansfield Park - 
the opera might have sounded. 

Personae 

John Betjeman (1906-1984) English Poet Laureate, writer and broadcaster. Was 
only on the periphery of Britten’s circle through his friendship with John and 
Myfanwy Piper, respectively set designer and librettist for Britten. 

Audrey Christie (nee Mildmay 1900-1953) English soprano and wife of John 
Christie. 

Eric Crozier (1914-1984) English theatre director, librettist and translator. 
Directed first productions of Peter Grimes and produced The Rape of Lucretia. 
Co-founder and later Director of the Aldeburgh Festival. 
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Ronald Duncan (1914 -1982) Rhodesian-born poet, playwright and publisher. 
Friend of Britten’s from the mid 1930s. Helped set up the English Stage Company 
at the Royal Court Theatre. 

T. S. Eliot (1888-1965) American-born poet, playwright, literary critic and 
publisher; Britten later set two of his poems. Journey of the Magi and The Death 
of Saint Narcissus as his Canticles IV and V respectively. 

Peter Pears (1910-1986) English tenor; partner and musical collaborator with 
Britten for nearly 40 years. 

Kathleen Ferrier (1912-1953) English contralto and creator of the role of 
Lucretia. Worldwide reputation and popularity. 

Elizabeth Mayer (1884-1970) The Mayer family provided hospitality and 
emotional support for Britten, and other writers, during visits to the USA. 
Translator of The Rape of Lucretia into German. 

Marion Stein (1926 - ) Daughter of Erwin Stein. Erwin Stein was one of Britten’s 
closest friends, and musical director of Boosey and Hawkes which published all 
Britten’s works until the composer moved to Faber Music. Marion was Austrian- 
born and a concert pianist who married 1) Earl of Harewood, a long-time supporter 
of Britten and 2) Jeremy Thorpe, former leader of the then Liberal party. Trustee 
of the Britten Pears Foundation. 

Michael Tippett (1905-1998) prolific English composer and conductor; in later 
life a broadcaster and lecturer. 


Jane Austen in Contemporary Poland 

Grazyna Bystydzienska 

The reception of Jane Austen in Poland has been greatly influenced by Poland’s 
complicated history (Bystydzienska 2007). The absence of a reception history for 
her works in 19th-century Poland seems to result from the fact that Poland was 
under partition and literature of a more ‘revolutionary’ character was then in favour 
(whereas there were many translations of Jane Austen’s contemporaries, such as 
Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott). At the time when the best Polish literature dealt 
with various ways of achieving independence, Jane Austen probably did not suit 
the taste and interests of Polish Romanticism with her seemingly trivial topics, 
humorous tone and orderly and harmonious universe. 

It was only in the 1930s that there was a considerable increase in the number of 
translations from English and the first translation of a Jane Austen novel into Polish 
appeared in 1934, Sense and Sensibility (Rozsqdek i uczucie) by Janina Sujkowska, 
who slightly misrepresents the novel and does not entirely capture the entire charm 
of the original. Jane Austen has been more fortunate with her later translators, who 
have made accurate and fluent renderings of her fiction. The first of the novels to 
be translated into Polish after World War II, appeared only in 1956 ( Pride and 
Prejudice (Duma i uprzedzenie) translated by Anna Przedpelska-Trzeciakowska, 
a distinguished translator of five Austen novels). Again, such a late translation 
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may again be explained by the complicated history of Poland, when during the 
worst Stalinist period (1948-1956) foreign, particularly Western literature, was not 
promoted. 

In October 1956, a few years after Stalin’s death, there was an easing of the 
political situation, which resulted in a more liberal attitude towards both foreign 
literature and publishing policy. Other translations of Jane Austen’s novels 
followed - Persuasion (Perswazje ) by Przedpelska-Trzeciakowska in 1962 ,Emma 
by Jadwiga Dmochowska in 1963, Northanger Abbey (Opactwo Northanger) by 
Przedpelska-Trzeciakowska in 1975, Sense and Sensibility by the same translator in 
1977 ( Rozwazna i romantyczna) and the most recent translation of Mansfield Park 
by Przedpelska-Trzeciakowska in 1995. In the mid-1990s there was a renewed 
interest in her novels with the impact of the film adaptations. 

From the very beginning of Jane Austen’s reception in Poland, two trends can 
be identified: one treats her novels as old-fashioned, trivial romances, while the 
other, represented mainly by university critics, considers them to be subtle and 
masterfully written novels. The film reviews of the 1990s subscribe to the first 
trend in the Polish reception, treating her as a writer of old-fashioned romances, 
arguing that film adaptations frequently ‘improve’ the original texts. The very titles 
of the reviews suggest that critics consider the film adaptations to be love stories 
addressed mainly to a female audience and treat them in a slightly patronizing 
way. For instance, the reviews of Sense and Sensibility are entitled ‘Kobiety 
zakochane’ (‘Women in love’; Kaluzynski and Raczek 1996), ‘Rok kobiet w 
kapeluszach’ (‘The year of hat-wearing women’; Krolikowska 1996), ‘Bqdzmy 
romantyczni!’ (‘We should be romantic!’; Ciapara 1996). This perception resulted 
in the publication of the books in covers resembling the Flarlequin romance series, 
immediately suggesting to their prospective readers their function as romances 
written for the entertainment of a female audience. Such a tone has prevailed in 
most of the reviews of her books, from the late 1950s until the present day. 

The more serious and profound approach to Jane Austen’s novels appears in 
the criticism of the university critics. Andrzej Tretiak, the first professor and head 
of the English Department at the pre-war University of Warsaw, devotes more 
attention to her and treats her thoroughly, revealing a sound knowledge of her 
literary output, and most of his observations remain valid to this day. It seems 
characteristic that Tretiak feels obliged to explain to Polish readers educated on 
‘revolutionary’ literature the reasons for Jane Austen’s apparent lack of interest 
in ‘revolutionary’ ideas. Zdzislaw Najder’s review article on Emma (1963) also 
anticipates later analytical approaches to the reception of Jane Austen’s works, 
based as it is on more theoretical foundations, which have become characteristic of 
reception studies of her in Poland since the 1970s. Najder avoids general remarks 
about Emma (for instance, about the splendid characterization), attempting instead 
to show how such characterization is achieved. Since the 1970s, the Polish 
reception of Jane Austen has been characterized by the prevalence of a theoretical 
approach to her novels, indirectly implying a higher regard for her artistry and a 
serious treatment of her novels. The publications are written by critics coming 
from various English departments in Poland and testify to the popularity of literary 
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theory in Poland. This is symptomatic of the global impact of literary theory during 
the last quarter of the twentieth century. More specifically, it is also a result of the 
political situation in Poland during the 1970s and 1980s, while the country was 
still under the Communist regime: restricted access to books, especially to source 
materials, made the theory of literature an attractive area of scholarly activity. 
This theoretical interest is present in literary studies in Poland to the present day. 
Particular aspects of the novels became the subject of interest for Polish critics: for 
instance, the function of summary and scenes in Jane Austen’s novels (Anna Sittal 
1977), the analysis of space (Urszula Tempska 1987, Grazyna Bystydzienska 

2002) , narrative strategies and characterization (Ilona Dobosiewicz 1989), a 
profound study of Ang Lee’s adaptation of Sense and Sensibility (Agnieszka Zieja 

2003) . The presentation of gardens and landscapes in film adaptations of the novels 
is extensively discussed in an interesting article by Anna Olenska, writing from the 
point of view of an art historian (2004). 

There are a few recent publications of different character, outside the theoretical 
trend, such as a series of articles dealing with the naval aspects of Jane Austen’s 
novels (Marek Blaszak 2002, 2003, 2004). 

The feminist approach to Jane Austen was introduced in the only Polish 
monograph on the author to date by Ilona Dobosiewicz in 1997, Female 
Relationships in Jane Austen's Novels: A Critique of the Female Ideal Propagated 
in 18th-Century Conduct Literature. Dobosiewicz presents Jane Austen as a 
novelist who challenges the patriarchal ideology of womanhood. The importance 
of sororal bonds in the novels was also discussed in detail in an earlier article by 
Dobosiewicz (1996). 

In 2003, Wydawnictwo Zielona Sowa (Green Owl Publishers), a new firm 
which aims to publish masterpieces of world literature, started to bring out Jane 
Austen’s novels in new translations. New translations have also appeared recently 
from another publisher, Proszynski i S-ka. I think that the attempt to translate the 
novels again has an economic motivation behind it rather than a desire to modernize 
the translations, because all the novels have already been very well rendered into 
Polish. All except Emma have been translated by a prominent Polish translator 
Anna Przedpelska-Trzeciakowska, who has been able to preserve the slightly old- 
fashioned atmosphere of Jane Austen’s world by sprinkling the text with some 
archaic Polish vocabulary. The first Polish translation of Emma appeared in 1963, 
by Jadwiga Dmochowska, another distinguished translator, and her version does 
justice to the original. The new translations of Sense and SensibilityJ 2003) by 
Michal Filipczuk, of Emma by Tomasz Tesznar (2005), Pride and Prejudice by 
Katarzyna Surowka (2005 ),Northanger Abbey by Ewa Partyga (2007), Pride and 
Prejudice by Magdalena Gawlik-Malkowska (2007) have been criticized on the 
internet forum, where various mistranslations are being quoted by the participants 
of the discussion (http://forum.gazeta.pl). The very fact that there is such a forum 
for discussion (the earlier translations are also taken into consideration) proves both 
the popularity of Jane Austen in Poland nowadays and a notably better command 
of English among the Polish readers who are able to comment on the mistakes or 
ambiguities of the different translations. 
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The best proof that Jane Austen’s novels have finally become well established 
in Polish literary life is the allusive use of the titles in Polish contemporary 
writings: for instance, the obvious allusion to Sense and Sensibility in the title of 
a recent novel by Monika Szwaja, Stateczna ipostrzelona (The sober-minded and 
the dotty , 2005 or the title of the review of the film version of Tolkien’s Lord of 
the Rings, ‘Rozwazny i romantyczny’ (‘The sensible and the romantic’, Chacinski 
2005. 

J ane Austen is very strongly represented in the curricula of English departments 
in Poland nowadays. Over the last decade, the substantial number of MA 
dissertations on her works has established the interest in her literary output that 
has finally taken hold among scholars in Polish academic circles, with promising 
prospects. 
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Notes on Sales 2010 

Christine Penney 

It is perhaps a sign of the recession that several copies of first and early editions 
of the novels have failed to sell this year. Particularly surprising was the sale on 
16 December at Sotheby’s, when copies of all the novels except Mansfield Park, 
formerly belonging to Martha Lloyd, (first editions of Emma and Northanger Abbey 
and Persuasion, second editions of Sense and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice), 
were offered. This sounded almost as exciting as Anne Sharp’s presentation copy 
of Emma sold in 2009, but they made a poor showing, only Emma being sold. They 
were possibly eclipsed by the appearance of Maria Edgeworth’s presentation copy 
of the same novel, which sold well, even with one vol. lacking. Deirdre Le Faye 
notes that Martha’s copies must have remained in Frank Austen’s family after her 
death; they then went to his daughter Catherine Hubback. then to her grandson Sir 
John Austen Hubback (died 1968) and from him to his niece Helen Brown, (died 
2000). She left them to her cousin Diana Hopkinson (nee Hubback) who died in 
2007. 

First and early editions 

Sense and Sensibility 

Missed from my 2009 Report was the William E. Self sale at Christie’s, New 
York, on 4 December 2009, containing all five first editions. Lot 1 was a copy of 
the first edition of Sense and Sensibility, 1811 (Gilson Al). Half-titles were not 
mentioned. The binding was by Zaehnsdorf in dark blue morocco. Estimated at 
$15,000-$20,000 it sold for $32,5000. 

Another copy was Lot 36474 at the Heritage Auction Galleries, Beverly Hills 
on 14 October. The half-titles were supplied in facsimile. It was bound in early 
twentieth century full light brown crushed levant morocco by Riviere & Son. A 
few leaves had alterations in pencil, mostly from ’an’ to ’a’. The estimate was 
$32,000-$48,000 but I have been unable to discover whether it was sold. 

Another copy was Lot 1 at Sotheby’s on 28 October. Uncut, in the original 
blue-grey paper boards, rebacked with the original pink paper spine labels, it 
was preserved in folding brown cloth chemises and a quarter brown morocco 
slipcase. It had the half-titles and was previously in the collection of Mrs 
Raymond Hartz. Before she acquired it this copy had belonged to Jerome Kern. 
It carried the signature of Frances, Lady Shelley. (See Gilson Al, (ix) and (x)). 
My Report for 2001 records its sale at Sotheby’s New York, when it realised 
$70,000. The estimate this time was £40,000-£60,000 but it sold for only £49,250. 
Martha Lloyd’s copy of the second edition, 1813 (Gilson A2), with her undated 
ownership signature on the title-pages of all three vols., was Lot 95 at Sotheby’s on 
16 December. The binding was contemporary worn quarter calf with marbled boards, 
rebacked but preserving most of the original spines, the hinges and corners repaired 
and leaves heavily spotted. The estimate was £5,000-£7,000 but it did not sell. 
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Pride and Prejudice 

Item 2 in Jarndyce’s Catalogue 180 (missed from my 2009 Report) was a copy 
of the first edition, 1813 (Gilson A3), priced at £22,500. It was bound without 
half-titles in contemporary half calf, rebacked, with drab blue boards. It bore the 
booklabels of the Hon. Mrs Perceval, the widow of Spencer Perceval, the only 
British Prime Minister to have been assassinated. A loosely inserted note stated 
the copy was purchased at the sale of the Brightwell Baldwin Library. Brightwell 
Park in Oxfordshire was owned by John Perceval, 4th Earl of Egmont, 1767-1835. 
Spencer Perceval was the son of John Perceval, the second Earl. Item 62 in the 
same bookseller’s Catalogue 186 was another copy. It lacked the half-title to Vol. 
1 and was bound by Riviere in later 19th-century tan half calf with marbled boards. 
The price was £25,000. 

Lot 2 at Christie’s, New York, on 4 December 2009 (also missed from my last 
Report) was another copy, with half-titles, bound in contemporary half calf with 
marbled boards and in a red morocco slip case. It had the bookplate of William M. 
Fitzhugh Jr in Vol. 1. The estimate was $40,000-$60,000 and it sold for $52,000. A 
William Fitzhugh (1758-1842) of Southampton appears in the biographical index 
to Deirdre Le Faye’s edition of the Letters. His sister was Mrs Lance, whose family 
is mentioned in several of the letters Jane wrote when living there; he may perhaps 
have met Jane in Southampton or heard of her from his sister. 

Lot 640 at Bloomsbury Book Auctions on 27 May was another copy. Vol. 
1 lacked the half-title. The binding was contemporary tan half morocco over 
marbled boards, the spines with seven gilt rules, the leather a little rubbed. The 
front pastedowns bore the engraved bookplates of William Kemmis, possibly, the 
catalogue suggested, William Kemmis (1836-1900) of Rathdrum, Co. Wicklow. 
The bookplates had been pasted over some indecipherable inscriptions, probably 
mid-late 19th century. The estimate was £20,000-£30,000 and it sold for £21,000 

Lot 2 at Sotheby’s on 28 October was Frank Hogan’s copy of the first edition, 
previously sold at Parke-Bernet on 24 April 1945 and again at Christie’s, New 
York, in 1988. This copy is referred to in Gilson A3(ix)). A later owner was Estelle 
Doheny whose morocco book labels were present. In the original boards, rebacked 
and lacking labels, with the half-titles, it was held in folding blue cloth chemises 
in a quarter blue morocco folding box by Zaehnsdorf. Two leaves of Longman’s 
advertisements, dated November 1812, were at the front of Vol. l.Estimated at 
£75,000-£100,000 it sold for £139,000. The catalogue stated that since 1975 only 
one other copy in original boards had come up for sale. 

Another copy appeared at Lot 42 at Bloomsbury Book Auctions on 24 
November. Vol. 1 lacked the half-title. It was rebound in quarter black calf over 
marbled boards in contemporary style, gilt- and blind-tooled with a leather slip- 
case. The title-pages bore the signatures of Catherine Bouverie. The estimate was 
£20,000-£25,000 but it failed to sell. This copy previously appeared in my Report 
for 2006, when it was sold by Dominic Winter for £20,500 and subsequently turned 
up on eBay and then abebooks, with St Mary’s Books and Prints in Stamford, for 
£35,000. This bookseller still appears to have it in stock, according to an email sent 
to the Society on 21 October, inviting offers both for this and a copy of the first 
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edition of Emma (see below). They are apparently ’looking to free up some assets 
to invest in other areas’. This sounds a trifle desperate. 

Lot 94 at Sotheby’s on 16 December was Martha Lloyd’s copy of the second 
edition, 1813 (Gilson A4). Her signature, dated 1822, was on the title-pages of 
all 3 vols. The half-titles were present and the binding was contemporary quarter 
calf, rebacked, preserving portions of the original spines, with new endpapers. 
The bindings were somewhat worn at the extremities, some leaves were heavily 
spotted and some gatherings slightly proud. Estimated at £5,000-£7,000 it was 
unsold. 

Lot 144 at Bloomsbury Book Auctions on 13 May was a copy of the third 
edition, 1817 (Gilson A5). It lacked the half-titles, had occasional foxing, ink 
inscriptions on both front free endpapers and was bound in contemporary calf, 
rubbed and rebacked, the spines gilt in compartments and with green morocco 
spine labels. Estimated at £1,000-£l,500 it sold for £1,500. 

Mansfield Park 

Missed from my last Report was a copy of the first edition, 1814 (Gilson A6) at 
Lot 3 at Christie’s, New York, on 4 December 2009. It had the half-titles and was 
bound in modern brown half morocco with gilt edges. The estimate was $15,000- 
$20,000; it sold for $15,000. 

Another copy was Lot 50 in the Capes Dunn & Co. sale in Manchester on 9 
March. The sparse description, which no doubt inspired the low estimate of £300- 
£400, read: ’Probably rebound and lacking advertising’. (The ’advertising’ referred 
to is the advertisement leaf at the end of Vol.3. announcing the second editions of 
Sense and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice .) The estimate was handsomely 
exceeded on the day, when it sold for £5,400. 

Another copy was Lot 36471 at the Heritage Auction Galleries sale on 14 
October, mentioned above. All three half-titles were on stubs and it was bound by 
Riviere & Son in early twentieth century full light brown crushed levant morocco. 
The estimate was $8,000-$12,000.1 have been unable to find if it was sold. 

Lot 4 at Sotheby’s on 28 October was a copy of the second edition, 1816 (Gilson 
A7). It had the half-titles and was bound in contemporary or near contemporary 
blue half morocco with marbled boards and speckled edges, showing some slight 
wear to the edges. Signatures C6-7 in Vol. 1 were partially loose. Estimated at 
£1,500-£2,000 it sold for £1,875. 

Another copy of the second edition was Item 56 in Jarndyce’s Catalogue 186. 
Lacking the half-titles it was in contemporary half calf with marbled boards, the 
spine strips ’expertly replaced’. The price was £3,500. 

A copy of the first Bentley edition. 1833 (Gilson D3), in contemporary half 
calf, was Lot 3288 at Toovey’s (Washington. Co. Durham) sale on 18 May. The 
estimate was £100-£150 and it sold for £270. 

Lot 296 at Dominic Winter on 29 September was another copy . Bound in near 
contemporary half calf with marbled endpapers, it had the armorial bookplate of 
Lord Newborough of Plas Glynllifon. Carnarvonshire. Estimated at £150-£200 it 
sold for £220. 
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Emma 

Anne Sharp’s presentation copy of the first edition. 1816 (Gilson A8), sold for 
£180,000 in 2008 and was subsequently offered by Peter Harrington for £325,000 
(see my Report for 2008); it reappeared in April 2010, when the press reported it 
had been sold by Christiaan Jonkers of Henley-on-Thames, for the same price, to 
an unnamed British collector. The local Metro , reporting it, described it as an ’ 1816 
hardback’, added that Anne Sharp was the model for Mrs Weston and quoted the 
bookseller as saying ’It has a bit of wear but is pretty sound and is in its original 
binding’, but no mention is made of the crimson solander box in which it was 
housed by Peter Harrington. Another copy was Item 50 in Jarndyce’s Catalogue 
186, priced at £15,000. It had the half-titles and was bound in half tan calf with 
marbled boards by Riviere. 

Two fine copies of this edition, missed from my last Report, were Lots 4 and 
5 at the Christie’s, New York, sale on 4 December 2009. Lot 4 had the half-titles 
but that for Vol. 1 was not at P6 but tipped in before the titlepage. It was in the 
original paper-backed blue boards, uncut, with paper spine labels, and in a blue 
quarter morocco slip case. Its provenance was the National Library Center of 
Budapest, whose library stamps were on the front free endpapers of Vols. 1 and 2 
and the title-page of Vol.3. The estimate was $60,000-$80,000 but it well exceeded 
this by selling for $104,500. Lot 5 was an interesting association copy, belonging 
to Penelope Lutley-Sclater, who lived at Tangier Park, next to Manydown. Hants. 
Her signature ’P.L. Sclater’ was on the titlepage of Vol.l and her initials ’P.L.S’ 
on the half-titles of Vols. 2 and 3. A later owner was Sydney Roscoe, whose note 
signed “SR” was on the verso of the half-title to Vol. 1. It had been exhibited at ’Le 
Livre Anglais’ at the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, in 1951. With all half-titles 
present it was in a dark blue morocco binding by Zaehnsdorf. lane recorded Mrs 
Sclater’s favourable opinion of Emma: ‘liked it very much better than Ml 3 '. The 
catalogue entry states that there was a dispute between Mrs Sclater and the Biggs 
at Manydown. Her house stood on an 8-acre parcel of land which they claimed had 
been part of their estate but she refused to sell it to them. Jane’s remark in a letter 
to Cassandra on 9 February 1813 - ’Kill poor Mrs Sclater if you like it, while you 
are at Manydown’ - may refer to this. The estimate was $15,000-$20,000 and it 
sold for $16,250. 

Lot 3 at Sotheby’s on 28 October was another copy. With the half-titles, it 
was uncut, in the original publisher’s blue-grey boards with grey-brown spines, 
preserved in a quarter brown morocco folding box, rebacked but preserving 
significant portions of the spines and the original spine labels. There was a tear 
to the lower corner of PI in Vol. 1 (not affecting text), occasional spotting, and 
some slight further wear to the binding. The contemporary or near contemporary 
ownership signatures of W. Bayly were on the upper boards The estimate was 
£20,000-£30,000 and it sold for £30,000. 

Lot 43 at Bloomsbury Book Auctions on 24 November was another copy. It 
had some light foxing and occasional browning, a small marginal tear to Kll of 
Vol. 2 and the front endpaper of Vol. 3, with a few pages slightly sprung in each 
volume. The binding was contemporary half calf over marbled boards, spines gilt. 
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in a morocco slip-case. The estimate was £8,000-£12,000 but it failed to sell. 

Lot 92 at Sotheby’s on 16 December was the copy which had belonged to 
Martha Lloyd, whose signature appeared in all vols. (those in Vols. 1 and 2 being 
dated 1822). It had the half-titles, and was bound in contemporary half calf with 
marbled boards, speckled blue edges, rebacked, preserving the original spines of 
Vols. 2 and 3 and with new endpapers in Vols. 2 and 3. Estimated at £30,000- 
£50,000 it sold for £37,250 

Lot 96 in the same sale was Maria Edgeworth’s presentation copy of this edition, 
consisting of Vols. 1 and 3 only. This copy and its provenance are described in detail 
in Gilson A8 (iv, vii and x). It was formerly owned by the husband of Dr. Marilyn 
Butler; his family is related to the Edgeworths. Maria Edgeworth’s signature was 
on the titlepage of Vol. 1 and she recorded the gift in a letter to her aunt, Mrs 
Ruxton: ’The authoress of Pride and Prejudice has been so good as to send me a 
new novel just published, Emma.’ It was not one of the twelve presentation copies 
listed in Murray’s ledger, so must have been a personal gift from Jane to the author 
she so much admired. The copy had a few later pencil underlinings and some 
pencil notes on the upper pastedowns recording the shelfmark: ’Hall Closet/Middle 
Press/shelf 1’. Gilson describes it as a unique copy in limp paper wrappers. The 
catalogue entry records the binding as contemporary drab wrappers, modern grey 
paper covers, both vols. partially disbound with the wrappers partially detached, 
a few leaves detached, the spines repaired with tape. The estimate was £70,000- 
£100,000 and, despite lacking Vol. 2, it sold for £79,250. 

The copy described in the email to the Society by St Mary’s, Stamford 
(mentioned above under Pride and Prejudice) was unpriced. It was uniformly 
rebound in half brown calf with marbled boards and simple gilt tooled decoration 
and housed in a custom-made green slipcase. The half-titles were present. It 
appears to be the copy this firm offered on abebooks for £18,000, as recorded in 
my last Report. 

Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 

The Christie’s, New York, sale on 4 December 2009, mentioned several times 
above, had a copy of the first edition. 1818 (Gilson A9) at Lot 6. This copy, like 
the Emma in the Lot immediately before, had also belonged to Penelope Lutley- 
Sclater, whose initials were on the half-title of Vol. 2 of Persuasion. With all half- 
titles it was in a Zaehnsdoif binding of dark green morocco. The estimate was 
$8,000-$12,000 and it sold for $8,750. 

Lot 36472 at the Heritage Auction Galleries on 14 October was another copy. 
The half-title in Vol. 1 was present but those in the other three vols. were supplied in 
facsimile. They were bound by Riviere in early twentieth century full light brown 
crushed levant morocco, presumably at the same time as the copies of Sense and 
Sensibility and Mansfield Park in the same sale, mentioned above. The estimate 
was $6,000-$9,000 but I have been unable to find the result. 

Lot 5 at Sotheby’s on 28 October was another copy. With the half-titles it 
was uncut, in the original grey-brown boards and with the original spine labels, 
preserved in a red quarter morocco folding box. There was some spotting and 
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foxing, neat repairs to a few minor tears on spines, some wear to labels and edges 
and extremities of the binding, boards slightly spotted, corners very slightly 
bumped. The estimate was £20,000-£30,000. It sold for £43,250. 

Lot 93 at Sotheby’s on 16 December was Martha Lloyd’s copy of the first 
edition, bearing her signatures, dated 1822, in all four vols. The half-titles for 
Persuasion were present in Vols. 3 and 4. The binding was contemporary quarter 
calf, with marbled boards and speckled edges, all vols. rebacked (Vol. 3 preserving 
a portion of the original spine). The hinges were repaired, some leaves heavily 
spotted and some gatherings slightly proud. The estimate was £8,000-£12,000, but 
it failed to sell. 

A copy of the first Bentley edition, 1833 (Gilson D4) was Item 58 in larndyce’s 
Catalogue 186. The binding was contemporary half purple-brown calf and the 
price was £280. 

Collected editions 

Lot 117 at Bonham’s on 8 June was a set of the first collected Bentley edition, 
1833 (Gilson D6). The bindings were uniform contemporary half calf with red 
and dark green morocco labels. The half-titles were lacking. The ownership 
inscription of Eularia E. Burnaby (1856) appeared on the title-pages and the set 
also had the bookplate of Henry Vincent and the bookseller’s label of H.M. Gilbert, 
Southampton. The estimate was £2,000-£3,000 and the set sold for £3,360. Deirdre 
Le Faye suggested this Henry Vincent might be a descendant of the Vincent who 
was a partner in the Petersfield branch of Henry Austen’s bank. 

Other material 

A copy of the first edition of James Edward Austen-Leigh’s Memoir of Jane Austen, 
1870 (Gilson M130) was Item 79 in Jarndyce’s Catalogue 186. Described as ’uncut 
in fairly recent half green morocco, marbled boards’ it was priced at £120. 

Lot 126 at the Neal Sons & Fletcher,Woodbridge, sale on 10 March was 
described as ’Five various watercolours reputedly the work of Anna Austin, a 
cousin of Jane Austin.’ No estimate was given but they sold for £52. The auctioneer 
told me they came from a local family source (unspecified) and had been passed 
down in it for many years, but he had no more information. He sent photographs to 
Deirdre Le Faye, who judged them very poor and probably copies of engravings, 
not original landscapes. The mis-spelling of the surname and the low price realised 
suggest the provenance may not have been entirely reliable. 

Lot 288 at Christie’s on 2 June comprised 14 of Charles Edmund Brock’s 
original drawings for Persuasion, done for the J.M. Dent edition of 1909 (Gilson 
E129). These included the design for the title-page. The set was offered with 
J.M. Dent and Co.’s stamped file copy, in the original cloth, of the 1909 edition of 
Persuasion in which the drawings were published. The estimate was £7,000-£9,000 
and the Lot sold for £10,000. These drawings have cropped up at auction several 
times since 1987, though never as a complete set (there were 24 illustrations in the 
1909 edition). Sotheby’s sold 18 of them in 1987 for the high price of £33,000. In 
1998 they again offered 18, estimated now at only £9,000-£12,000; they failed to 
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sell. In 1999 they offered 18 once more, this time each one being catalogued as 
a separate Lot; only four of these sold, for £450 each, one of them being offered 
subsequently by Ian Hodgkins. Presumably the set which has now been sold is the 
residue of the original 18. 

Michael J Bowman (Newton Abbot) offered, at Lot 35 on 3 July, four papers 
relating to the career of the Reverend John Rawstorne Papillon (1763-1837), 
comprising: ordination paper making him a Deacon on 26 December 1786 from 
John. Bishop of Rochester, two papers relating to his institution to Tunbridge 
Vicarage, dated 5th March 1791 and his Chaplaincy to James, Earl of Lauderdale, 
dated 14th February 1792, contained in an old (possibly contemporary) tin carrying 
case bearing a handwritten label describing the contents. Papillon was a Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge from 1788 to 1791. He became Rector at Chawton 
in 1802 and six years later, when the Austens were about to move to Chawton 
Cottage, it became a family joke that one day Jane might marry him. (’I am very 
much obliged to Mrs Knight for such a proof of the interest she takes in me - & 
she may depend upon it, that I will marry Mr Papillon, whatever may be his 
reluctance or my own.’ Letter to Cassandra, 9 December 1808). The estimate was 
£300-£400 and it sold for £310 to a dealer in Wiltshire. Mr Bowman tells me the 
tin case was spotted in an antique centre in Cornwall and picked up for a modest 
sum. He thinks the collection is on its way to a ’sensible’ destination. Let us hope 
it is a Record office. 

A very far-fetched item, notified to us by Invaluable, appeared as Lot 85 at 
an auction house called Early American in Santa Fe on 12 December. This was an 
engraved original wooden printing block, dated c.1650, of an Indian smoking his 
pipe and another loading tobacco on to a sailing ship. An inscription in the lower 
panel appeared to read: ”R. Mas(c)all’s - Best Virginia - Asf(or)d Kent’. Since, 
by searching the internet, the auctioneer discovered that a Robert Mascall in Kent 
was mentioned by Jane in two letters of 1813 and one in 1815 he evidently thought 
it might be worth highlighting the possible connection. Despite this, however, 
though the estimate was £2,750-£3,500 it failed to sell. Perhaps potential bidders 
looked up the letters and read that Jane did not like him, thought him conceited and 
objected to his vulgarly shaped mouth. 

The Sotheby sale on 16 December which offered copies of the novels belonging 
to Martha Lloyd also had, at Lot 91, Edward Knight’s Wedgwood dinner set. The 
catalogue description read: ‘90 individual pieces, consisting of the following 
items or sets (each noted with length measurements): 1 rounded oblong meat dish 
(510mm.); 1 set of 6 graduated rounded oblong serving dishes (520 to 265mm.); 1 
rounded oblong serving dish (472mm.); 1 rounded oblong serving dish (360mm.); 
36 dinner plates (246mm.); 12 dessert plates (208mm.); 9 soup plates (250mm.); 3 
tureens, covers and stands (285mm.); 1 tureen stand (288mm.); 1 rounded oblong 
vegetable tureen and cover (240mm.); 1 rounded oblong vegetable tureen cover 
(225mm.); 1 two-handled rounded oblong bowl (350mm.); 2 sauce tureens and 
stands (182mm.); 3 rounded oblong fruit bowls (310mm.); 3 rounded oblong 
small shallow dishes (180mm.); each with ‘lozenge’ pattern in blue, brown and 
gilt together with family crest, impressed upper case manufacturer’s mark on base. 
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some chips and occasional heavy wear, some repairs and occasional hair cracks’. 
This is the service Jane mentioned in her letter to Cassandra on 16 September 
1813: ’We then went to Wedgwoods where my Br & Fanny chose a Dinner Set. -1 
believe the pattern is a small Lozenge in purple, between lines of narrow Gold; - 
& it is to have the Crest’. The service has been in the Knight family ever since. 
Members of the Society will recall that a representative selection of items from it 
has been on display in the Cottage at Chawton for the last few years. Deirdre Le 
Faye described the service in her article ’The Austens and their Wedgwood Ware’ 
in the Report for 2005 (pp. 12-13) and it is also mentioned in the Report for the 
previous year (Carol Flartley: ’It is to have the Crest’, p. 49). It was estimated at 
£50,000-£70,000 but failed to sell. 
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Jane Austen - the Mayfair Legacy 

Edward Copeland 

I would like to thank the Jane Austen Society for inviting me to speak today. It’s 
always a pleasure to have an audience that can anticipate my Austen citations 
before I get there with them myself. I am also happy to have an opportunity to 
express my gratitude for the long-term support of good friends from the Jane 
Austen Society, U.K. - among them, Helen Lefroy, Deirdre Le Faye, Brian 
Southam, David Gilson. David Selwyn and Maggie Lane - who have offered me 
advice, always useful and kindly done, and friendship that can’t be measured, 
only to say that they have kept me alive to my Austen tasks and made them one 
of the joys of my life. Let me thank the Chawton House Library, too, not only for 
the beautiful setting for our AGM, but for their magnificent collection of 18th- 
century, Regency and post-Regency women’s fiction. The materials housed in the 
Chawton House Library make it possible to revive the fragmented and forgotten 
history of popular fiction in Jane Austen’s time and thus enrich our experience of 
reading her works. 

My talk today, ‘Jane Austen - the Mayfair Legacy’, explores a tiny corner of 
that history. The usual story about Jane Austen’s reputation according to Kathryn 
Sutherland, and correct so far as it goes, is that she remained ‘a relatively select 
coterie writer, a critic’s and a novelist’s novelist’ until her nephew James Edward 
Austen-Leigh’s Memoir in 1870 laid the foundations for her present popularity. 1 
This afternoon, however, I would like to introduce you to an addition to the tale, 
both a supplement and a correction. It concerns a legacy of Jane Austen to the 
very next generation of novelists to follow her, young authors who began their 
careers in the 1820s and 1830s. 

Most of you will be surprised to learn that within less than ten years after her 
death and the publication of Persuasion and Northanger Abbey , all six of Jane 
Austen’s novels were being regularly plundered by contemporary novelists to 
furnish plots, dialogue and characters for their own works. To put this time frame 
in perspective, a recent account of her early influence on the novel cites Mrs 
Gaskell’s North and South of 1854-5 as Jane Austen’s ‘earliest literary legacy’, 
showing some traces, as it does, of Pride and Prejudice . 2 

Today I would like to call your attention to a group of novels written and 
published some thirty years before North and South. These novels were the print 
industry’s first ‘best sellers’, that is, books marketed as ephemeral productions and 
promoted by aggressive strategies of advertising and distribution that we would 
recognize today. The novels claimed to be eyewitness accounts of exclusive society 
and were set primarily in London’s Mayfair, the most fashionable, privileged 
and politically significant neighbourhood in Great Britain, the domestic home 
of aristocratic power. Mayfair, bounded on its western side by Park Lane, on its 
eastern by Regent Street; on its northern boundary by Oxford Street and on its 
southern by Piccadilly, was, according to one of Jane Austen’s contemporaries, 
the Revd Sydney Smith, a ‘parallelogram’ that enclosed ‘more intelligence and 
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ability, to say nothing of wealth and beauty, than the world had ever collected in 
such a space before.’ 3 

Jane Austen’s novels show a rather different opinion of Mayfair. In Pride 
and Prejudice , the snobbish Miss Bingley has the joy of boasting an address 
in Grosvenor Street, Mayfair, only venturing out of the charmed parallelogram 
once, to pay a chilly courtesy call on Jane Bennet living in Gracechurch Street, 
in the City, of all places, with her aunt and uncle, the Gardiners. In Sense and 
Sensibility Elinor and Marianne Dashwood stay with Mrs Jennings in Upper 
Berkeley Street, a Mayfair neighbourhood by courtesy. Jane Austen herself lived 
on Upper Berkeley Street when her brother Henry took a house there in 1801, at 
Number 24, 4 As for other fictional characters, Willoughby takes rooms on Bond 
Street, the main commercial street in Mayfair, after abandoning Marianne. Elinor 
and Marianne stroll through Mayfair with their brother John on the way to Sir 
John and Lady Middleton’s house in Conduit Street following their unexpected 
meeting with John at Mr Gray’s shop in Sackville Street. The Middletons’ 
prominent Mayfair address so moves his wife Fanny that she makes a social call 
on the happy family the very next morning (v.2, ch.ll). John and Fanny, sadly, 
must lay their heads outside Mayfair, in Harley Street, Marylebone, notorious to 
contemporaries as the address of small gentry and City parvenus lusting for more 
fashionable society. In short, Jane Austen understood Mayfair well enough to 
incorporate its subtleties of street address into the fabric of her novels. As T. H. 
Lister recalls in his novel Herbert Lacy (1828), “‘Tell me your company, and I 
will tell you what you are,” says an adage of no mean wisdom, but’, adds Lister, 
‘London would seem to scorn such extensive data, and limits the inquiry to “Tell 
me your street’” (III, 79). 

William Hazlitt, the Radical journalist, inadvertently gave these new novels 
of fashionable life their name when he mocked Theodore Hook, one of the first 
authors, for admiring the aristocracy simply because ‘they eat their fish with a 
silver fork’. 5 Thenceforth the authors of novels of fashionable life belonged to 
‘the silver fork school.’ Two ‘silver fork’ novelists that you will recognize are 
Benjamin Disraeli, the future prime minister, and Edward Bulwer Lytton, whose 
most memorable contribution to literature is the opening sentence of his novel 
Paul Clifford (1830), ‘It was a dark and stormy night...’. But the rest of them, 
the brightest stars in the literary skies at the time—T. H. Lister, Lord Normanby, 
Catherine Gore, Lady Blessington, Letitia Landon (L.E.L.), Lady Charlotte Bury 
and Theodore Hook himself - now collect dust on library shelves, except, of 
course, at Chawton House Library. 

Catherine Gore, one of the best and most prolific silver fork novelists, gratefully 
acknowledged Jane Austen’s influence on her novel Pin Money (1831), where she 
writes in the ‘Preface’ that her novel had been, ‘an attempt to transfer the familiar 
narrative of Miss Austin (sic) to a higher sphere of society’, that is to say, to the 
aristocratic streets of Mayfair. In T. H. Lister’s novel Granby (1826), a very silly 
Mayfair lady offers one of the finest backhanded compliments ever presented to 
Jane Austen’s memory: ‘I hope you like nothing of Miss Edgeworth’s or Miss 
Austen’s’, she tells her friends, ‘They are full of commonplace people, that one 
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recognises at once’ (I, 148). 6 Lister’s opinion, without the irony, followed in an 
essay for the Edinburgh Review, 30 July 1830: ‘[Jane Austen’s] forte lay ... in 
drawing characters; and in this she stands almost alone.... We feel as if we had 
lived among them.’ 7 Sir Walter Scott took for granted the relationship between 
silver fork novelists and Jane Austen’s novels in his review of Lister’s Granby: 
‘The women do this better - Edgeworth, Ferriar (sic), Austen have all had their 
portraits of real society, far superior to any thing Man, vain Man, has produced of 
a like nature.’ 8 In fact, an assumption of the kinship of Jane Austen and the silver 
fork school was common enough by 1833, that the editor of the Bentley edition 
of Sense and Sensibility writes in the ‘Introduction’: ‘Miss Austen is the founder 
of a school of novelists; and her followers are not confined to her own sex, but 
comprise in their number some male writers of considerable merit’, probably 
including in his allusion to the men. Edward Bulwer Lytton, T.H. Lister and Lord 
Normanby, all of them silver fork novelists and known admirers of Jane Austen’s 
work. 9 

We might ask today, why the influence of Jane Austen on this first generation of 
novelists after Persuasion has retreated into such a dim corner of literary history? 
The reason easiest to hand is that novels of fashionable life are so closely attached 
to the passing world that they are soon forgotten, not understood even by the next 
generation. Emily Eden’s silver fork novel The Semi-Attached Couple written in 
1829, seemed impossibly out of date when it was finally published thirty years 
later in 1860. ‘When I wrote it,’ she says in the preface, ‘I thought it a tolerably 
faithful representation of modern society; but some young friends ... who have 
read it with the indulgence of happy youth, condescendingly assured me that it is 
amusing, inasmuch as it is a curious picture of old-fashioned society.’ 10 Second, 
the involvement of these novels in contemporary politics, especially agitation 
for the reform bill of 1832, left them, somewhat unfairly, with a reputation for 
being on the wrong side of middle-class Progress. For novelists like Thackeray 
and Dickens, silver fork novels were best wiped from memory as forgettable 
nonsense. 

Finally, their major publisher, Henry Colburn, was a scandalous rascal in 
the eyes of the publishing establishment of the day. His vigorous promotional 
practices enraged his contemporaries - advertisements in the daily press, not 
just in literary journals, but in commercial newspapers, in teasers planted weeks 
before publication and in praises of his novels salted about in journals he owned 
or where he had influence. ‘Shameful and shameless puffery’, cried BlackM’oods 
Magazine 

Colburn was exploiting a print industry in a state of rapid expansion, marked 
especially by a large increase in the number of London newspapers and, equally 
important, by W. H. Smith’s successful project for distributing these papers in 
a specified time, and with speed, to all parts of the country. Colburn made his 
novels expensive, 31s. 6 d, nearly twice the usual price for a novel, ostensibly to 
mark their snob value, but really as a means of forcing their sale in large numbers 
to lending libraries throughout the country; that was where the profits and the 
middle-class readers were to be found. His advertisements always claimed the 
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novels to be eyewitness accounts of London’s most exclusive society, but the 
novels themselves tell a different, more nuanced story. 12 

In fact, the newspapers themselves supplied regular accounts of the comings 
and goings of aristocratic life, a situation analogous to celebrity chasing today. 
Jane Austen included such celebrity gossip in her letters whenever it had personal 
connections: ‘Mrs. Welby has been singing Duetts with the Prince of Wales’, she 
writes, 14-16 January 1801; ‘the Duchess of Orleans, the paper says, drinks at 
my pump’, reporting on 4 September 1816, the latest news from Cheltenham 
where Jane Austen had just spent a holiday. 13 In effect, the doings of exclusive 
society reached a public already so generously supplied with knowledge of it that 
the novels could well have been written straight out of the very newspapers that 
advertised them. 

Benjamin Disraeli’s first society novel, Vivian Grey, actually was written out 
of such sources. After great public success as a novel written by an exclusive 
member of society, Vivian Grey was exposed as the work of the middle-class son 
of a Bloomsbury scholar or, as Blackwood’s Magazine fumed, ‘an obscure person 
for whom nobody cares a straw’ , 14 Disraeli repeated his success in a second novel 
c ailed The Young Duke (1831), which might well explain his father’s surprise when 
he heard the title: “What does Ben know of Dukes?” 15 

But, as I have noted, the lives of the rich and famous were present in the daily 
papers for anyone with eyes to read - in the society columns of course, but in 
property advertisements and in bankruptcy sales that listed in detail the belongings 
of gentlemen ‘now travelling on the continent’, not to mention the scandal columns 
where Mrs Rushworth and Mr Crawford’s little slip from virtue in Mansfield Park 
gets a mention. Also, entertainments of the exclusive classes featured as regular 
items the times and prices for seats at the theatre and the opera; notices of charity 
balls, of new singers, new dancers and coming events. The Morning Post included 
a daily column entitled ‘The Fashionable World’ devoted solely to Mayfair’s social 
doings, with the guests listed by rank, the bands that played, the dresses worn, how 
late the party lasted, and even the caterer who had delighted the palates of the most 
fortunate residents of the most privileged neighbourhood in the world. 

A minor character in Disraeli’s novel Henrietta Temple (1837) complains 
about the influence of newspapers on contemporary novels: ‘How vivid is the 
writer’s description of a ball or a dinner!’ she says. ‘Everything lives and moves. 
And yet, when the hero makes love, nothing can be more unnatural. His feelings 
are neither deep, nor ardent, nor tender.’ (Ill, 137) Her insight - that reading a 
novel is like reading a newspaper - is right on target. Disraeli’s character simply 
states in reverse a perceptive remark of the historian and critic Benedict Anderson: 
‘Reading a newspaper is like reading a novel whose author has abandoned any 
thought of a coherent plot.’ 16 

Silver fork novels are indeed notorious for their wandering plots. Moreover, 
their protagonists are seldom strong enough to counter the newsworthy bustle of 
commodities, entertainments and celebrity names. 17 Plots seem to function as 
necessary add-ons and when the main character wanders off at the conclusion, we 
don’t really care a lot. 
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There would seem to be no place in such literary company for Jane Austen. 
But, if you reflect on the terms that contemporaries themselves used to describe 
Jane Austen’s novels, her significance for silver fork authors comes into focus. 
Mrs Pole, whose comments Jane Austen recorded in her personal collection of 
‘Opinions of Mansfield Park', catches exactly the contemporary note: ‘They are so 
evidently written by a Gentlewoman; most Novellists fail & betray themselves in 
attempting to describe familiar scenes in high Life, some little vulgarism escapes 
& shews that they are not experimentally acquainted with what they describe, but 
here it is quite different. Everything is natural, & the situations & incidents are 
told in a manner which clearly evinces the Writer to belong to the Society whose 
Manners she ably delineates.’ 18 A reviewer for the British Critic, March 1818, 
wrote: ‘She seems to be describing such people as meet together every night, 
in every respectable house in London.... And yet, by a singular good judgment, 
almost every individual represents a class ... one of those classes to which we 
ourselves, and every acquaintance we have, in all probability belong.’ 19 

This is the lens through which silver fork novelists viewed Jane Austen, that 
is, her reputation for catching the nuances of social station. In the turbulent years 
preceding the reform bill such distinctions were the driving force of contemporary 
politics. A gentleman in Bulwer Lytton’s novel Pelham (1828) offers this 
cautionary advice to the aspiring novelist of fashionable life: ‘There is only one 
rule necessary for a clever writer who wishes to delineate the beau monde. It 
is this: let him consider that “dukes, and lords, and noble princes,’’ eat, drink, 
talk, move, exactly the same as any other class of civilized people - nay, the very 
subjects in conversation are, for the most part, the same in all sets.’ (Ill, 49-50) 
T. H. Lister adds the clincher to Jane Austen’s reputation for social accuracy: ‘In 
dialogue she also excelled. Her conversations are never bookish - they are just 
what might have been said.’ 20 

We shouldn’t wonder then that novels of the silver fork school draw frequently 
on Jane Austen for plot, description and dialogue. Even a casual remark in one of 
these novels can show her hand. Lady Charlotte Bury’s novel The Devoted (1836) 
gives us, ‘ [ W]hat sort of person is she? I am curious to know, for hitherto I have only 
heard of her as a woman whom everybody praises, but nobody seems to care for.’ 
(II, 180) Isn’t that the expression Willoughby uses to disparage Colonel Brandon 
in Sense and Sensibility: ‘Colonel Brandon is just the kind of man ... whom every 
body speaks well of, and nobody cares about’ (v.l, ch.10). But if we set aside this 
example as possibly a familiar expression, another Jane Austen bell soon goes off, 
this one from Catherine Gore’s novel Mothers and Daughters (1831): ‘Cousin 
Mary - surrounded by her books, her work, her music, her easel, her flowers, her 
birds!... sufficing to her own amusement - yet ever ready to lay aside her favourite 
pursuits and preoccupations in order to contribute to the happiness of others’ (III, 
32). It is as if we have stumbled into a Biedermeier reconstruction of Fanny Price 
and her east room in Mansfield Park: ‘Her plants, her books - of which she had 
been a collector, from the first hour of her commanding a shilling - her writing 
desk, and her works of charity and ingenuity, were all within her reach.... Every 
thing was a friend, or bore her thoughts to a friend.’ (v.l, ch.16) 
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It appears as if silver fork novelists simply tossed Jane Austen’s characters 
into the travelling trunk and took them from Meryton and Highbury to London 
and Mayfair. Her works become an emergency cabinet of characters, plots and 
dialogue intended for application as needed. Ghost characters from Jane Austen, 
now possessing elevated titles and fresh names, appear in Mayfair’s most exclusive 
salons - embarrassing Mr Collins, indignant Elizabeth Bennet, Lady Bertram on 
the sofa and Mr Woodhouse, still averse to draughts and sudden noise. 

Sometimes a novel will start off with a Jane Austen evocation, a bit like the 
author clearing her throat. Catherine Gore’s Mothers and Daughters (1831) 
commences with an anti-heroine who ‘was neither handsome, clever, nor amiable’ 
(I, 3), an implied comparison to ‘Emma Woodhouse, handsome, clever, and rich’, 
and sufficient to alert the reader to a story of mistaken judgments and moral error. 
Letitia Landon’s novel Lady Anne Granard (1842) starts off with a Mr Granard 
and his silly, expensive wife about to launch into familiar Austen territory: ‘For 
five years every thing went on exceedingly well, excepting that every year a 
daughter made its appearance, a fact which astonished no one so much as it did 
Lady Anne herself.... Moreover it was a son they wanted, as a male heir was 
necessary before any settlement could be made of the property.’ (1,11) The most 
casual reader of Pride and Prejudice would recall that ‘When first Mr. Bennet 
had married, economy was held to be perfectly useless; for, of course, they were 
to have a son. This son was to join in cutting off the entail.... Five daughters 
successively entered the world, but yet the son was to come; and Mrs. Bennet ... 
had been certain that he would.’ (vol. 3, ch. 8) 

The smartest thing silver fork novelists ever did was to steal from J ane Austen. 
Their thefts have lifted the ‘Do Not Resuscitate’ order stamped on their spines. 
Moreover, they refresh Jane Austen’s political significance as well. Fashionable 
novels that ‘get the manners right’, like Jane Austen’s, mark their pages, writes 
Andrea Hibbard, ‘as a site for the dramatization of the acute class consciousness 
that characterized England in the Reform Act era’ , 21 Jane Austen’s reputation for 
getting the ‘manners right’ made her plots and characters easily the weaponry of 
choice for silver fork novelists in the battle for parliamentary reform. 

Norman Gash, an historian of the period, provides a specific political reason 
that silver fork writers were led to Jane Austen’s novels. Aristocratic reform 
politicians, writes Gash, were eager ‘to rally middle-class support round the 
aristocratic system’, to employ any strategy available for detaching ‘the middle 
classes from a dangerous alliance with the lower classes’. 22 David Southgate, in 
his history of the Whig party, emphasizes the urgency of the task: ‘The prospect 
of ... mass discontent, made it all the more necessary to rally to the regime the 
classes to whom wealth gave a claim to power which the constitution did not 
recognise.’ 23 

In a sense, silver fork novelists acted as fifth columnists for this political 
programme. It was their mission, as it were, to infiltrate both the middle classes 
and the aristocracy, and once having established characters among the aristocratic 
fashionables of Mayfair and the middle-class unfashionables of Marylebone, to 
persuade each group to accept a useful new social mythology, one in which the 
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middle classes are joined with the aristocracy to constitute a new governing class. 
The peculiar circumstances of politics in the 1820s and 1830s made working both 
sides of the street a necessity. Silver fork novels are designed to worry the middle 
classes into gentility and the aristocrats into respectability. The ultimate political 
aim was ‘to redraw the dividing line of society’, as M. L. Bush writes, to make a 
new political elite, ‘a compound of aristocracy and bourgeoisie’, that explicitly 
marked off the ‘gentility from the working people.’ 24 

Bush’s insight exposes the astringent political edge in William Hazlitt’s 
dislike of Theodore Hook’s novels: ‘He informs you,’ says Hazlitt, ‘that the 
quality eat fish with silver forks ... and he is so delighted with it, that provided a 
few select persons eat fish with silver forks, he considers it a circumstance of no 
consequence if a whole country starves.’ 25 Like Hazlitt, Norman Gash views the 
paradox of reform politics with irony - that middle-class enfranchisement was to 
come only with the cooperation of the aristocracy: ‘In effect, the whole purpose 
of national agitation in 1832’, writes Gash, ‘was to support one aristocratic 
faction against another.’ 26 But Whig political principles qualify Gash’s cynical 
observation. It was the leading principle of Whig politics that as aristocratic 
guardians of the Revolution of 1688, the Whig party was to guarantee the stability 
of the constitution by guiding necessary adjustments to suit changing conditions. 
The time for the enfranchisement of the middle classes had come. lane Austen’s 
Mayfair legacy, her language of the genteel middle classes, ‘just what might have 
been said’, as T. H. Lister observes, becomes the social idiom that silver fork 
novelists embraced in this liberal project. 

As anyone who keeps up with the Jane Austen industry knows, re-writes 
of her novels seem forever driven to test the fragile bridge that spans the gulf 
between upper class privilege and middle-class pretension. The most recent 
contribution to the genre is this year’s novel by Cathleen Schine, The Three 
Weissmans of Westport (2010). Schine’s novel garners praise in the New York 
Times as a ‘sparkling’ ‘chic-lit’ version of lane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility. 21 It 
features three women of the New York upper crust down on their luck, a divorced 
mother and her two adult daughters, forced by life's many failures and financial 
circumstances to take refuge in a rundown ‘cottage’ supplied by a rich relative 
in the fashionable resort town of Westport, Connecticut. None of the Weissman 
ladies seems to work for a living, but all of them have issues. 

175 years earlier, in 1834, we find another rewriting of Sense and Sensibility, 
Catherine Gore’s The Hamiltons, available online and in High Street bookstores, 
side-by-side on the shelf, as it were, with Schine’s present-day Weissmans of 
Westport. Mrs Gore’s The Hamiltons, set in the recent political agitation for the 
1832 reform bill, arrived on the literary scene in 1834 as a political intervention 
in aid of the troubled post-reform Whig government. 

If you will bear with me, I would like to examine The Hamiltons in detail 
for a few minutes - first of all because as Jane Austen readers we are always 
interested when someone is poaching from our author, but also because, among 
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the many silver fork novels that draw on her works in the reform period. The 
Hamiltons shows how persistently Jane Austen’s novels modelled the task of 
representing reform politics for her silver fork followers. In The Hamiltons Mrs 
Gore wishes, in particular, to remind her readers of just how lucky they are to 
have an honest reforming Whig party in power instead of a reactionary, corrupt 
Tory party, and that there had been fifty years of Tory misrule before Lord Grey’s 
new Whig government (all praise to it!) had finally been allowed to bless the 
nation with Progress and the ‘New Aera’, which is, in fact, her secondary title for 
The Hamiltons. 

The Hamiltons begins in the usual Jane Austen way, in a country village, 
Laxington, ‘some ten miles N. N. E. of Northampton’, a village taking pride, says 
Mrs Gore, in its reputation for ‘gentility’. The rumoured arrival of new residents, 
just as in Pride and Prejudice , brings great agitation to the neighbourhood. Weald 
Park is to be let at last, a political family, the Hamiltons, are moving in - the father 
a high government minister, Tory of course, the number in the party uncertain, 
but at least one marriageable gentleman, the son. young Augustus Hamilton, will 
be coming, that much is certain. The Berkely sisters, Marcia and her younger 
sister Susan, live in Laxington in reduced circumstances with their widowed 
mother. Lady Berkely. A ‘staunch Whig’, Lady Berkely has mixed feelings about 
the arrival of this new family, the Hamiltons - ‘What should you know about 
exclusivism?’ says she to one of the ladies, ‘the truth is, these Hamiltons are mere 
government people; - parvenus probably; - like most of the Tory party” (I, 20). 

Handsome young Augustus Hamilton, Tory though he is, with his good 
manners and unmistakable admiration of her younger daughter Susan, wins Lady 
Berkely’s affections and, of course, Susan’s love. Marcia, however, the Elinor- 
sister in the novel, mistrusts Augustus for his ‘fashionable’ morals and his Tory 
family, and wishes he would simply go away, which he does - suddenly, and with 
no intention at all of coming back. Augustus’s main leisure activity, to seduce 
young Susan Berkely making use of Willoughby’s old ploys from Sense and 
Sensibility - favourite duets and like tastes in poetry - is peremptorily forestalled 
by his father’s sudden removal of the household to London. Susan’s heart is 
broken. She goes into a serious decline. 

Meanwhile, Marcia Berkely, the Elinor sister, finds herself in love with a local 
gentleman, Bernard Forbes, ‘ungainly’ and gloomy of temper, two unappealing 
traits that Bernard shares with Edward Ferrars. Bernard, also like Edward, 
struggles with an unsatisfactory previous engagement to a young woman of light 
principles - the Lucy Steele of the piece. Marcia, setting aside her own personal 
grief over Bernard Forbes’s unfortunate engagement, exerts herself to console 
Susan for her loss of Augustus, employing the same advice that Elinor gives 
to Marianne: “‘Do not expect me to encourage you in regretting him,” said she 
to Susan, in quiet sisterly confidence. “He is unworthy of you; an egotist, - a 
sloth, - a being incapable of those domestic affections so indispensable to your 
happiness’” (1,105). As for Susan’s reaction to Marcia’s well meant words, those 
of us familiar with Sense and Sensibility are prepared: ‘The poor girl uttered not a 
word of complaint; but her spirits were gone, - her beauty going, - she rested not 
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by night, - she smiled not by day - she was an altered being!’ (I, 115). 

The Lucy Steele figure in Gore’s novel follows the same pattern set by Lucy 
in Sense and Sensibility in suddenly abandoning her engagement to Bernard 
Forbes, with his relatively meagre income of £1,600 a year, for a Mr Cadogan, 
a man-about-town with a more generous £8,000 a year. Bernard’s unexpected 
delivery from this entanglement brings Marcia her full ‘measure of happiness’. 
His radical politics and her suppressed love unite in mutual ecstasy; and, as Mrs 
Gore writes, ‘the affection, so long and blindly withheld from her, was lavished, 
at last, without limit or reservation’ (II, 149-50). They move to Bloomsbury. 

Here is the point where lane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility becomes truly 
important to Mrs Gore’s novel and not simply a convenient model for a plot. 
Mrs Gore’s continuation of Sense and Sensibility moves into new territory, taking 
the lives of Elinor and Marianne, as Marcia and Susan, into an imagined future 
in marriage. The Hamiltons, miraculously and very much to its good, stays 
closely tethered to Jane Austen’s conceptions of character. We follow Gore’s two 
sympathetic extensions of Elinor and Marianne Dashwood through the crucial 
choices they make in the social and political tensions of the reform era. 

Politics provides the crucible for forming the identity of each of the two 
sisters. Male characters in The Hamiltons are identified solely by their relation to 
contemporary political reform; the women are known by the success with which 
they navigate the lives demanded of them by the politics of their men. 

Marcia, now Mrs Bernard Forbes, goes through these difficult years vacillating, 
very much as Elinor Dashwood does, between her deeply felt attraction to social 
convention and her equally powerful desire to resist it. These inner demons make 
Marcia no more warm or approachable in The Hamiltons than they do Elinor in 
Sense and Sensibility , but they are a tribute to Mrs Gore’s attachment to her source. 
Marcia’s relationship with Bernard Forbes’s radical politics illustrates the point. 
On the one hand, Marcia relishes Bernard’s radical attacks on the aristocratic 
system: ‘When he spoke, her whole attention was employed’, reports Mrs Gore; 
‘when he ceased speaking, her eye wandered furtively round the room ... her 
cheek flushed with excitement.” She considers herself to be an equal partner 
in her husband’s career. ‘There was no need to descend to the level of frivolous 
female companionship’, says Mrs Gore. ‘It was impossible to see a happier or 
better assorted couple’ (II, 149-50). 28 

But problems arise for Marcia when the aristocratic Lady Leighton comes 
calling from Mayfair. Lady Leighton takes one look around Marcia’s Bloomsbury 
neighbourhood and says, with well-intended kindness, ‘But tell me, my dear 
Mrs. Forbes, do you never intend to emerge from this funereal quarter of the 
town, and appear in society?’ Marcia is instantly set on the defensive. ‘It is the 
quarter inhabited by most persons of my husband’s profession’, she says curtly, 
‘- by all who make it their profession in earnest. With respect to society, your 
ladyship’s compassion is quite superfluous. I associate familiarly with many of 
the first people of the day.” (II, 265) You may not like Mrs Gore’s version of a 
married Elinor Dashwood, snobbish, stiff-necked and churlish, but you do have 
to consider the possibility that Elinor, as Mrs Edward Ferrars, the vicar’s wife, 
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situated in a very modest vicarage herself, might also have the occasional need to 
assert her dignity in the parish. 

On the other hand, Susan’s more harrowing pilgrimage to maturity lifts Mrs 
Gore’s novel into something approaching brilliance as she engages the painful 
struggle of Marcia’s younger sister to reach self-knowledge. Augustus Hamilton, 
having more or less forgotten Susan Berkely, drops by Laxington again. He 
encounters the still-grieving Susan and is smitten once again by her beauty and 
simplicity. Impulsively he persuades his father, the Tory cabinet minister, to accept 
Susan as his daughter-in-law, reasoning that Susan will be a useful accessory to 
his father’s social duties. Susan gets her heart’s wish, marriage to Augustus, and 
is thus tied for life to the millstone of Augustus Hamilton, Gore’s version of Jane 
Austen’s Mr Willoughby, now a husband and as feckless as ever. 

The couple make their home with Augustus’s father, Mr Hamilton, in Spring 
Gardens, a government neighbourhood near Trafalgar Square and at an easy 
distance from Downing Street and Parliament. Unhappily Susan finds that 
the public role her husband intends her to serve has nothing that can give her 
fulfilment. ‘Should we not be happier, poor and independent, than in splendid 
bondage such as this?’ she asks Augustus plaintively. She also takes stock of the 
financial corruption she witnesses in her father-in-law’s Tory household: ‘So little 
was Mrs Hamilton habituated to the details of public service, that she could not 
help attaching an idea of shabbiness to the prodigality with which public money 
and public agents were rendered subservient to the rise and convenience of those 
who are themselves the servants of the public, in a higher capacity’ (I, 214-5). 
There is worse to come. Augustus removes Susan from the protection of her 
father-in-law’s London house to become a placeman, a courtier in George IV’s 
morally infamous court at Windsor (II, 199). 

Re-enter the Lucy Steele figure, to whom we can now give a name, Caroline 
Cadogan, wife of the £8,000 a year Mr Cadogan. Lucy, we remember, abandons 
her engagement to Edward Ferrars to marry his richer brother Robert; in Mrs 
Gore’s parallel version. Caroline abandons Bernard Forbes to marry the richer 
Mr Cadogan. Sadly, Caroline discovers that she has made a bad bargain. She is 
bored with her marriage ‘to a frigid egoist’ and tired of her only other occupation, 
the dissipation of Mayfair society. ‘Education had done nothing to enlarge her 
mind’, says Mrs Gore, recalling Elinor Dashwood’s analysis of Lucy Steele’s 
moral weakness, ‘and it contracted at last in quintessential malignity, into the 
poison-drop that yields destruction to others’ (II, 297). 

Here Mrs Gore introduces a variation on the Jane Austen plot and a significant 
enlargement of the predatory range enjoyed by Lucy Steele in Sense and 
Sensibility. Caroline Cadogan embarks on the seduction of Augustus Hamilton, 
now a much favoured Tory courtier in the court of George IV. In order to screen 
her clandestine liaison with Augustus, Caroline engages Susan as her best friend. 
Susan’s gradual discovery of her husband’s affair with Caroline spins out in 
revelations that directly parallel those significant historical events that mark the 
dissolution of the Tory party. 

Susan first suspects that something is amiss when Augustus snatches a letter 
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from her hands before she can read it. It is from her sister Marcia warning her to 
be on her guard against Caroline Cadogan, the gist of which Augustus recognizes 
just as he is about to hand the letter over to Susan. In the scuffle, Susan falls to the 
floor, causing her to give birth prematurely to Augustus’s son and heir, a sickly, 
weak child who dies on the same day as George IV, June 4,1830. 

During Susan’s period of mourning, she calls on Caroline Cadogan, her so- 
called best friend, who has herself just given birth to a healthy handsome son. 
When Susan catches a brief glimpse of Caroline’s baby, which Caroline hurriedly 
rushes forward to prevent, Susan experiences a ‘sickening’ sense of recognition: 
‘Her own lost child seemed to rise before her eyes.’ In that summer of 1830, 
writes Mrs Gore, ‘Few suffered ... as the gentle Susan Hamilton’. Her political 
world as well as her personal world turns upside-down. On November 2, 1830, 
Wellington makes his calamitous declaration in parliament against reform. On 
9 November the King’s visit to the Guildhall is cancelled for fear of pro-reform 
mob violence. Susan, alarmed for Augustus’s safety, goes to her husband’s desk 
that afternoon to check his calendar for his whereabouts and finds a letter lying 
open from Caroline Cadogan. She reads it. ‘She found herself an object of hatred 
and derision to both; - to the husband she loved - to the friend who had pretended 
to love her’ (III, 61). She falls into a fever. When she returns to consciousness on 
16 November, she awakens to find that Wellington’s Tory government has fallen 
that very day, the Whigs have come to power, her Tory father-in-law is out-of- 
office, and she must leave her home in Spring Gardens. 

The tragedy, however, is more than the sum of the scandal. Mrs Gore develops 
the breakdown of Susan and Augustus’s marriage, which really is the heart of the 
novel, out of a relationship she has patterned from another Jane Austen novel. 
See if you can identify the echoes. 

Susan and Augustus actually do love each other, but they don’t always know 
it and certainly have no conception of how to communicate their feelings to 
one another. Their intentions, good or otherwise, sail past each another with no 
recognition on either side. This is a real marriage. When the scandal with Caroline 
Cadogan breaks publically and Augustus must move out, Susan continues in her 
aristocratic public duties for the sake of her distraught father-in-law. From the 
floor of the opera, Augustus watches as Susan sits ‘grey and frozen’ in her opera 
box. knowing that he loves her, but trapped in the catastrophe of his careless life. 

After some months go by in this stalemate of affections, Augustus arrives at 
his father’s house knowing exactly the time when he can safely find Susan alone. 
Susan of course does not know that Augustus is at this very moment on his way to 
meet Caroline’s betrayed husband for the inevitable duel. ‘As we may not meet 
each other for some time’, he says to Susan tenderly, he asks if he may kiss her. 
Susan first, and correctly, believes he is affirming his love for her. Then suddenly 
she thinks it must be his way of announcing that he is going off with Caroline. 
‘I would sooner throw myself at once upon the stones below, than receive from 
you the slightest token of tenderness’, she tells him in righteous fury. “‘As you 
please!” said he, vexed into the assumption of his usual petulance’” (III, 151). 
And off he goes to meet his death at the hands of Mr Cadogan. 
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If this brief summary of the Susan-Augustus relationship has not led you 
to it, let me suggest that the source Mrs Gore takes as her inspiration for this 
last scene is the Darcy-Elizabeth confrontation in Pride and Prejudice in which 
Elizabeth angrily rejects Darcy’s unwelcome proposal of marriage. Like the 
Susan-Augustus crisis in Mrs Gore’s novel, the moment comes as an unwelcome 
intimacy for Elizabeth and an unintended occasion of offence for Darcy. The two 
scenes have much in common - missed communications, total surprise - shock, 
anger, revenge, petulance, and, what makes them electric, a missed potential 
for mutual self-knowledge. Even the rhetorical pattern of Susan’s response is 
prefigured in Elizabeth’s furious reply to Darcy’s proposal: ‘You could not have 
made me an offer of your hand in any possible way’, says Elizabeth, ‘that would 
have tempted me to accept it ... I had not known you a month before I felt that 
you were the last man in the world whom I could ever be prevailed on to marry.’ 
Darcy’s retort is a match for Augustus’s petulant ‘As you please!’ ‘You have said 
quite enough, madam’, says Darcy. “‘Forgive me for having taken up so much of 
your time” ... and with these words he hastily left the room ... and quit the house’ 
(vol. 2, chap. 11). 


I’m not sure how many of us actually think about politics when we read lane 
Austen’s novels, but we have become accustomed to hearing that we should, from 
Marilyn Butler’s ground-breaking study Jane Austen and the War of Ideas (1975) 
right through to Jocelyn Harris’s recent A Revolution Almost Beyond Expression 
(2007). However, with the steady noise of politics in silver fork novels, it is 
certainly worth touching on political similarities in lane Austen’s novels and her 
silver fork imitators. First of all, as Norman Gash writes of politics in the reform 
era, ‘The interest was in the classes and parties who were to have the power, not in 
the civic purposes to which that power was to be put’ (p. 168). In the same way, 
Jane Austen’s novels have little to do with civic issues, but everything to do with 
power and who has it. Power in Jane Austen - whether from class, land, money, 
gender or inheritance - is the ‘interest’ that runs the grand affairs of marriages 
and the trivial ones of shopping, walking, riding, visiting, dressing, eating and 
what you do for entertainment. That is what makes Jane Austen catnip to silver 
fork novelists. 

Which reminds me. There is a Colonel Brandon in the novel to rescue Susan 
Hamilton from her grief. He is not exactly parachuted in - he has been hanging 
about as a minor presence throughout the novel - but this gentleman. Lord 
Claneustace, Mrs Gore’s Brandon figure, is suited for the job. He has a clear 
£70,000 a year, a great estate and has embraced liberal politics under the influence 
of Bernard Forbes, Marcia’s radical husband. As confirmation he abandons the 
Tory party for the Whigs. 

Following Augustus’s death. Lord Claneustace provides Susan’s father-in-law 
with a small estate to live on, where Susan, who remains loyal to the old man, is 
to be seen nursing him in his last days. Claneustace visits his former guardian 
regularly, and ever more frequently as he falls in love with the pale, but beautiful 
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Susan Hamilton, much strengthened in spirit and character by her suffering. He 
proposes marriage. 

It is worth remembering that in all Jane Austen’s novels marriages resolve 
power relations between ranks and classes. The marriage of Susan and Claneustace 
picks up the trope, but in specifically Whiggish political terms. Significantly, 
the political time frame places the marriage of Susan and Claneustace in 1832, 
post-reform and the beginning of the New Aera. Susan, like her sister Marcia, 
becomes a participating partner in her husband’s career. ‘At Claneustace Court’, 
writes Mrs Gore, ‘where the larger portion of their life is passed, they are 
constantly together, reading, riding, walking, planning improvements, visiting 
the happy tenantry committed to their charge, and adopting, in the legislation of 
their estate, the moral system suggested on a yet wider scale by Bernard Forbes, 
for the enlightenment of the country.’ (Ill, 317-8) Had this been a sentimental 
novel, Susan Hamilton would have remained a widow at the conclusion, but she 
doesn’t. This time around Susan chooses a husband for his generous spirit and 
for political principles that she can respect. If we smile at Mrs Gore’s description 
of the partnership of political and domestic happiness - ‘the Marchioness has not 
only her own happiness to attribute to the love and protection of her husband, but 
indulges in the heartfelt joy of knowing the welfare of thousands to be secured by 
his interposition’ - we have to acknowledge that the origin of our smile may lie in 
the parallel happiness of Persuasion's Anne Elliot: ‘She gloried in being a sailor’s 
wife, but she must pay the tax of quick alarm for belonging to that profession 
which is, if possible, more distinguished in its domestic virtues than in its national 
importance.’ (vol. 2, ch. 12) 

For Americans and in the UK as well, we find talk of class an embarrassment 
in political discourse. But for Jane Austen and her silver fork followers it was 
a natural way to think of society. Silver fork authors found her novels to be a 
model for bringing the middle classes and the genteel classes into a common 
political conversation. Jane Austen’s novels, read in the light of reform politics, 
gave silver fork authors a programme for recommending the political power of 
the middle classes on the grounds of their ‘natural’ gentility. 

Today we have to be reminded that political enfranchisement for the middle 
classes was not a foregone conclusion in 1832. Passage of the Great Reform 
Bill was in serious doubt to the very last minute. Linda Colley’s estimate of the 
enormous stakes at issue puts the struggle in contemporary perspective: ‘No such 
sudden quantum leaps in terms of rights and citizenship would occur again in 
Great Britain until the wars of the twentieth century.’ 29 In such terms as these, it is 
no small claim to assert that pressed into political action by silver fork novelists, 
Jane Austen’s Mayfair Legacy, that is her reputation for ‘getting the manners 
right’, helped change the shape of the modern world. 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Report of the Trustees 

for the Year Ended 31st December 2010 


STRUCTURE, GOVERNANCE AND MANAGEMENT 
Organisational structure 

The society is administered by the executive committee, which in accordance with the constitution consists of not less 
than 10 nor more than 17 members. The members of the committee are the officers of the charity and between 6 
and 13 elected members. 

All members of the executive committee {including the officers) are elected by postal ballot of the members of the 
society for a period of five years and are then eligible for re-election. The executive committee in addition may 
appoint up to four co-opted members. 

On appointment trustees are given information on the role of a trustee and Charity Law. 

The committee met three times during the year, and in addition a joint meeting was held with representatives of the 
branches and groups. 

A sub-committee of four members of the executive committee was formed during the year ended 31st December 
2007 to deal with the processes relating to the publications of the society. The committee meets as and when 
required. 

A sub-committee of four members of the executive committee was formed during the year ended 31st December 
2010 to deal with the processes relating to the educational activities of the society. This committee meets as and 
when required. 

Risk management 

The trustees have a duty to identify and review the risks to which the charity is exposed and to ensure appropriate 
controls are in place to provide reasonable assurance against fraud and error. 

OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 
Objectives and aims 

The principal objective of the Society is as follows: 

To promote the advancement of education for the public benefit of the life and works of Jane Austen and the Austen 
family. 

The objective is primarily achieved by the production of publications relating to the life and works of Jane Austen, 
through education and by contributions to academic debate regarding Jane Austen, her works and family. 

The Society, where appropriate, may seek to preserve artefacts relating to Jane Austen, either by purchase or by 
contributions towards expenses. In particular the society may contribute to projects at Jane Austen's House in 
Chawton which is in the care of the Jane Austen Memorial Trust. 

The Society's objectives for the year were to build on the progress made in previous years and to raise the profile of 
the Society by the production of new articles and publications. 

The Society also hoped to be able to increase its activities in the field of education by the granting of bursaries 
towards expenses incurred in the study of Jane Austen, her works, family, life and times. 

Public Benefit 

The Trustees have referred to the guidance contained in the Charity Commissioners general guidance on public 
benefit when reviewing the aims and objectives of the Society and in planning future activities. In particular the 
trustees consider how planned activities will contribute to the aims and objectives that have been set. 

The trustees believe that they fulfil these objectives through its educational activities and by its contribution to 
historical research regarding Jane Austen. 
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Report of the Trustees 

for the Year Ended 31st December 2010 


OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 
Significant activities 

The Society did not produce or reprint any publications in the year, and no major events were held during the year, 
the London Study Day being arranged for February 2011. 

During the year grants totalling £2,330 were made. Of this total £2,000 was paid to the Jane Austen Memorial Trust 
towards the cost of the equipment required for the learning centre at the Chawton Cottage. £230 was donated 
towards the development of a website showing the descendents of George and Cassandra Austen and £100 towards 
the costs of the restoration of a portrait of Revd James Edward Austen-Leigh. 

Donations of £5,531 were received during the year towards the restoration of the portrait of Edward Austen-Knight 
which had been on display at the Chawton Cottage. Following restoration costing £11,654 the portrait is now on 
display at Chawton House Library. 

No applications were received for grants from the educational fund during the year. 

The financial results for the year are set out in the Statement of Financial Activities on page 6 of these financial 
statements. 


There was a deficit of income over expenditure on the general fund of £20,536 in the year (2009 - £8,528). There was 
a decrease in overall income of £16,178, mainly due to decreased subscriptions, investment income, gift aid refunds 
and income of branches. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

The committee's aims in the future are to continue to promote the activities of the Society, by the production of 
publications, the organisation of conferences and any other activities which they consider appropriate. 

RESERVES 

The Society's policy regarding reserves is detailed in note 1 on page 8 of these accounts. The committee consider, on 
the basis of current information available, that these funds are adequate to meet their known future commitments. 

ON BEHALF OF THE BOARD: 


Elizabeth Proudman - Trustee 


Date: 


\J. 6.2^1) 
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Independent Examiner's Report to the Trustees of 
The Jane Austen Society 


I report on the accounts for the year ended 31st December 2010 set out on pages five to twelve. 

Respective responsibilities of trustees and examiner 

The charity's trustees are responsible for the preparation of the accounts. The charity's trustees consider that an audit 
is not required for this year (under Section 43(2} of the Charities Act 1993 (the 1993 Act)) and that an independent 
examination is required. 

It is my responsibility to: 

examine the accounts under Section 43 of the 1993 Act 

to follow the procedures laid down in the General Directions given by the Charity Commission (under Section 
43(7)(b) of the 1993 Act); and 

to state whether particular matters have come to my attention. 

Basis of the independent examiner’s report 

My examination was carried out in accordance with the General Directions given by the Charity Commission. An 
examination includes a review of the accounting records kept by the charity and a comparison of the accounts 
presented with those records. It also includes consideration of any unusual items or disclosures in the accounts, and 
seeking explanations from you as trustees concerning any such matters. The procedures undertaken do not provide all 
the evidence that would be required in an audit, and consequently no opinion is given as to whether the accounts 
present a 'true and fair view ’ and the report is limited to those matters set out in the statements below. 

Independent examiner’s statement 

In connection with my examination, no matter has come to my attention: 

(1) which gives me reasonable cause to believe that, in any material respect, the requirements 

to keep accounting records in accordance with Section 41 of the 1993 Act; and 

to prepare accounts which accord with the accounting records and to comply with the accounting 
requirements of the 1993 Act 

have not been met; or 

(2) to which, in my opinion, attention should be drawn in order to enable a proper understanding of the 
accounts to be reached. 



D A Sanders FCA 

Sheen Stickland LLP 

Chartered Accountants 

4 High Street 

Alton 

Hampshire 

GU341BU 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Statement of Financial Activities 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2010 


INCOMING RESOURCES 

Incoming resources from generated funds 

Unrestricted 

funds 

Notes £ 

Restricted 

funds 

£ 

2010 

Total 

funds 

£ 

2009 

Total 

funds 

£ 

Voluntary income 

23,117 

- 

23,117 

27,525 

Activities for generating funds 

2 18,414 

- 

18,414 

27,532 

Investment income 

3 938 

__-_ 

938 

3,590 

Total incoming resources 

42,469 

- 

42,469 

58,647 


RESOURCES EXPENDED 
Costs of generating funds 


Costs of fundraising activities 

Charitable activities 

4 

5,297 

■ 

5,297 

8,962 

Charitable activities 


52,706 

- 

52,706 

54,548 

Governance costs 

6 

3,502 

- 

3,502 

2,765 

Total resources expended 


61,505 

- 

61,505 

66,275 

NET INCOMING/{OUTGOING) RESOURCES 

RECONCILIATION OF FUNDS 


(19,036) 

- 

(19,036) 

(7,628) 

Total funds brought forward 


234,896 

1,003 

235,899 

243,527 

TOTAL FUNDS CARRIED FORWARD 


215,860 

1,003 

216,863 

235,899 


CONTINUING OPERATIONS 

All the activities of the society are classed as continuing. 
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The Jane Austen Society 

Balance Sheet 
At 31st December 2010 


2010 2009 


FIXED ASSETS 

Tangible assets 


CURRENT ASSETS 


Stocks 

Debtors: amounts falling due within one year 
Cash at bank and in hand 

9 

10 

4,978 

8,992 

203,919 

1,003 

4,978 

8,992 

204,922 

9,305 

6,838 

222,006 



217,889 

1,003 

218,892 

238,149 

CREDITORS 

Amounts falling due within one year 

11 

(2,107) 

- 

(2,107) 

(2,354) 

NET CURRENT ASSETS 


215,782 

1,003 

216,785 

235,795 

TOTAL ASSETS LESS CURRENT LIABILITIES 


215,860 

1,003 

216,863 

235,899 

NET ASSETS 


215,860 

1,003 

216,863 

235,899 

FUNDS 

Unrestricted funds 

Restricted funds 

12 



215,860 

1,003 

234,896 

1,003 

TOTAL FUNDS 




216,863 

235,899 


Unrestricted 

funds 

Notes £ 


Restricted 

funds 

£ 


Total 

funds 

£ 


Total 

funds 

£ 


8 


78 


78 


104 


The financial statements were approved by the Board of Trustees on 
its behalf by: 




and were signed on 






Elizabeth Proudman -Trustee 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Notes to the Financial Statements 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2010 


1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES 
Accounting convention 

The financial statements have been prepared under the historical cost convention and in accordance with the 
Charities Act 1993 and the requirements of the Statement of Recommended Practice: Accounting and 
Reporting by Charities 2005. 

Incoming resources 

All incoming resources are included on the Statement of Financial Activities when the charity is legally entitled 
to the income and the amount can be quantified with reasonable accuracy. 

Annual subscriptions are treated as income of the year in which they are received. 

Life membership subscriptions are transferred to the general fund by equal instalments over a ten year period. 

Donations and Legacies for the general activities of the Society are treated as income of the general fund in the 
period in which they are received 

Resources expended 

Expenditure is accounted for on an accruals basis and has been classified under headings that aggregate all 
cost related to the category. Where costs cannot be directly attributed to particular headings they have been 
allocated to activities on a basis consistent with the use of resources. Grants offered subject to conditions 
which have not been met at the year end date are noted as a commitment but not accrued as expenditure. 

Tangible fixed assets 

Depreciation is provided at the following annua! rates in order to write off each asset over its estimated useful 
life. 

Fixtures, fittings and equipment - 25% on reducing balance 

Computer equipment - 25% on reducing balance 

Individual fixed assets costing £250 or more are capitalised at cost. 

Stocks 

Purchases of publications for resale are written off In equal instalments over a period of five years. Stocks 
therefore represent the unamortised portion of the last four years purchases. 

Stocks held at branches of publications purchased direct from suppliers by those branches are not shown in 
the accounts. 

Taxation 

The charity is exempt from tax on its charitable activities. 

Fund accounting 

Unrestricted Fund is a fund of which the executive committee of the Society has unrestricted authority to 
spend the income and the capital to further the objectives of the Jane Austen Society. 

Designated Funds represent unrestricted funds earmarked for particular purposes by the executive committee 
of the Society in the exercise of its discretionary powers. 

Restricted Funds are funds which are subject to a restriction as to their use. 

Further explanation of the nature and purpose of each fund is included in the notes to the financial 
statements. 
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The Jane Austen Society 

Notes to the Financial Statements - continued 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2010 


1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES-continued 
Reserves 

The balance of the general fund represents approximately fifteen month's expenditure which the committee 
consider to be appropriate in the circumstances. 

£120,000 of the legacies received in the years ended 31st December 2003 and 31st December 2004 was 
transferred to a designated fund. It was originally intended that the income from this fund would be used to 
provide travel bursaries to those wishing to carry out studies in furtherance of the charitable objects of the 
society. It has now been decided by the committee that this fund should be re-designated to cover a wider 
range of educational activities. 

Branches 

Branches of the society are defined in charity law as an integral part of the Society and as such enjoy various 
privileges and responsibilities in regard to the Society. In particular a branch can call upon the Society for 
financial support and is covered by the public liability insurance of the Society. The financial results of the 
branches are incorporated into the Society's statement of financial activities and the assets and liabilities of 
branches are included in the Society's balance sheet. 

A group has no connection in law with The Jane Austen Society, and the financial activities of groups are not 
reflected In these accounts. 

Details of activities of the branches are shown in note 13 to the accounts. 

During the year a new branch was formed in the South West of England. 

2. ACTIVITIES FOR GENERATING FUNDS 



2010 

2009 


£ 

£ 

Sales of publications 

3,340 

1,699 

Advertising and distribution 

- 

120 

Income from events 

- 

3,108 

Sale of Annual General Meeting tickets 

1,557 

2,459 

Income of branches 

13,517 

20,146 


18,414 

27,532 

INVESTMENT INCOME 


2010 

2009 


£ 

£ 

Bank interest receivable 

938 

3,590 

CHARITABLE ACTIVITIES COSTS _ 

Grant funding 
Direct costs of activities 

Totals 


(See note 5) 

£ £ 

£ 

Charitable activities 

50,376 2,330 

52,706 
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5. GRANTS PAYABLE 


2010 2009 

£ £ 

Charitable activities 2,330 6,250 


Grants were made to one organisation and two individuals during the year 

6. GOVERNANCE COSTS 



2010 

2009 


£ 

£ 

Committee travelling expenses 

2,302 

1,590 

Independent examiner's fee 

1,200 

1,175 


3,502 

2,765 


7. TRUSTEES' REMUNERATION AND BENEFITS 


There were no trustees' remuneration or other benefits for the year ended 31st December 2010 nor for the 
year ended 31st December 2009. 

Trustees' Expenses 

During the year a total of £1,974 was reimbursed to twelve trustees in respect of travelling and other expenses 
(2009 - £1,550). 



Fixtures, 
fittings and 

Computer 



equipment 

equipment 

Totals 


£ 

£ 

£ 

COST 

At 1st January 2010 and 31st December 2010 

750 

323 

1,073 

DEPRECIATION 

At 1st January 2010 

650 

319 

969 

Charge for year 

25 

i 

26 

At 31st December 2010 

675 

320 

995 

NET BOOK VALUE 

At 31st December 2010 

75 

3 

78 

At 31st December 2009 

100 

4 

104 


Over many years the society has been given or has purchased mementoes of Jane Austen comprising items of 
jewellery, furniture and early editions of Jane Austen's work etc. which are maintained on public display at 
Jane Austen's House, Chawton. Portraits of various members of the Austen family have also been donated to 
the society over the years. The latest of these a portrait of John Austen III and another of his daughter Jane 
were given to the society by Lt. Cmdr. Francis Austen in the year ended 31st December 2009, these are also on 
display at the Jane Austen's House Museum. 
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8. TANGIBLE FIXED ASSETS - continued 


In addition to the items at the Jane Austen's House Museum, the society also has temporary ownership of a 
portrait of Edward Austen-Knight which was purchased by Colonel Satterthwaite and donated to the society in 
1970. This portrait was restored during the year ended 31st December 2010 at a cost of £11,654 of which 
£5,531 was received in donations specifically for that purpose. This portrait is now on display at Chawton 
House Library, the donor's intention, however, was that ownership would eventually be transferred to the 
Knight family. 

The society's trustees will be obtaining valuations for these items which will be reflected in the accounts of the 
society for the year ended 31st December 2011 as appropriate, in compliance with Financial Reporting 
Standard 30 "Heritage Assets". 

Items of Jane Austen memorabilia purchased through the acquisition fund are charged to the fund in the year 
of purchase. As at 31st December 2010 no such acquisitions had been made. 

9. STOCKS 


2010 2009 

£ £ 

Stocks 4,978 9,305 


10. DEBTORS: AMOUNTS FALLING DUE WITHIN ONE YEAR 



2010 

2009 


£ 

£ 

Other debtors 

7,515 

5,049 

Prepayments 

1,477 

1,789 


8,992 

6,838 

CREDITORS: AMOUNTS FALLING DUE WITHIN ONE YEAR 

2010 

2009 


£ 

£ 

Other creditors 

907 

1,179 

Accruals and deferred income 

1,200 

1,175 


2,107 

2,354 
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12. MOVEMENT IN FUNDS 



At 1.1.10 

Net 

movement in 

funds 

Transfers 

between 

funds 

At 31.12.10 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Unrestricted funds 

General fund 

98,232 

(20,536) 

1,252 

78,948 

Life membership fund 

10,664 

1,500 

(1,252) 

10,912 

Education fund 

126,000 

- 

- 

126,000 


234,896 

(19,036) 

- 

215,860 

Restricted funds 

Acquisition fund 

1,000 

- 

- 

1,000 

Alwyn Austen memorial fund 

3 

- 

- 

3 


1,003 

- 

- 

1,003 


TOTAL FUNDS 

235,899 (19,036) 

- 

216,863 

Net movement in funds, included in the above are as follows: 

Incoming 

Resources 

Movement in 


resources 

expended 

funds 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Unrestricted funds 

General fund 

40,969 

(61,505) 

(20,536) 

Life membership fund 

1,500 

- 

1,500 


42,469 

(61,505) 

(19,036) 

TOTAL FUNDS 

42,469 

(61,505) 

(19,036) 
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13. BRANCHES 







South 



Midlands 

Kent 

Northern 

Scotland 

West 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Income 

Subscriptions 

Income from 

583 

1,103 

780 

758 

456 

3,680 

events 

1,592 

1,816 

1,963 

1,028 

1,959 

8,358 

Sales of 
publications 

86 

335 

340 

407 


1,168 

Donations 

- 

88 

24 

164 

20 

296 

Interest 

9 

- 

5 

1 

- 

15 


2,270 

3,342 

3,112 

2,358 

2,435 

13,517 






South 



Midlands 

Kent 

Northern 

Scotland 

West 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Expenses 

Expenses of events 
Cost of 

1,542 

1,717 

2,029 

2,082 

1,144 

8,514 

publications 

772 

735 

603 

64 

- 

2,174 

Donations 

Administration 

“ 

~ 

- 

" 

*■ 

~ 

expenses 

222 

123 

281 

752 

200 

1,578 


2,536 

2,575 

2,913 

2,898 

1,344 

12,266 

Branch 

5urplus/(Deficit) 

(266) 

767 

199 

(540) 

1,091 

1,251 
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2010 

2009 

INCOMING RESOURCES 

£ 

£ 

Voluntary income 

Annual subscriptions received 

14,339 

16,684 

Life membership fund income 

1,500 

900 

Gift Aid tax recovered 

1,600 

9,841 

Sundry donations and receipts 

147 

100 

Donation re restoration of Edward Austen Knight Portrait 

5,531 

- 


23,117 

27,525 

Activities for generating funds 

Sales of publications 

3,340 

1,699 

Advertising and distribution 

- 

120 

Income from events 

- 

3,108 

Sale of Annual General Meeting tickets 

1,557 

2,459 

Income of branches 

13,517 

20,146 


18,414 

27,532 

Investment income 

Bank interest receivable 

938 

3,590 

Total incoming resources 

42,469 

58,647 


RESOURCES EXPENDED 



Costs of fundraising activities 

Purchases of publications (after stock adjustment) 

4,327 

5,211 

Expenses of events 

- 

2,843 

Events insurance 

970 

908 


5,297 

8,962 

Charitable activities 

Printing and stationery 

884 

740 

Postage and telephone 

570 

857 

Storage 

919 

951 

Subscriptions 

210 

169 

Newsletter 

6,334 

5,842 

Members' database 

1,280 

1,507 

Publicity 

- 

38 

Annual General Meeting 

7,910 

10,522 

Annual Report 

7,670 

8,356 

Restoration of Edward Austen Knight's Portrait 

11,654 


Expenses of branches 

12,266 

18,369 

Depreciation of fixtures, fittings and equipment 

25 

33 

Carried forward 

49,722 

47,384 
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2010 

2009 

Charitable activities 

£ 

£ 

Brought forward 

49,722 

47,384 

Depreciation of office equipment 

1 

1 

Bank charges 

653 

913 

Grants to Institutions 

2.330 

6,250 


52.706 

54,548 

Governance costs 

Committee travelling expenses 

2,302 

1,590 

Independent examiner’s fee 

1,200 

1,175 


3,502 

2,765 

Total resources expended 

61,505 

66,275 


Net expenditure (19.036) (7.628) 













